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FOREWORD 

PATRIZIA  BETTELLA 
PINOCCHIO  AND  CHILDREN  LITERATURE 


With  the  world-wide  celebrations  for  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
anniversary  of  Carlo  Collodi's  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  just  behind  us  and 
with  the  new  or  revived  attention  in  recent  years  to  minority  literature  and 
cultural  studies,  it  is  very  appropriate  to  devote  a  special  issue  of  Quaderni 
d'italianistica  to  Pinocchio.  '  The  articles  presented  here  testify  not  only  to 
the  ever-growing  interest  in  and  to  the  generativity  of  Collodi's  master- 
piece, but  also  to  the  scholarly  commitment  of  bringing  Pinocchio  and  chil- 
dren's literature  from  the  traditional  sphere  of  literary  analysis  into  the 
domain  of  cultural  studies.  Expressions  of  'low  culture'  such  as  television, 
film,  Reality  TV  shows  and  Hollywood  cinema  are  traditionally  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  intellectuals  and  excluded  from  academic  scholarship, 
while  children's  literature  is  often  confined  to  the  specialized  area  of  minor- 
ity literature.  In  recent  years  however,  even  among  Italian  scholars,  more 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  significance  of  a  broad-ranging  concept 
of  culture,  on  the  need  to  transcend  rigid  distinction  between  'high'  and 
'low  culture'  and  give  serious  consideration  to  various  aspects  of  cultural 
practice  such  as  children's  literature,  film,  television  and  Reality  TV.  By 
viewing  such  instances  of  popular  culture  as  an  expression  of  social,  polit- 
ical and  power  relations,  the  articles  in  this  issue  contribute  to  the  cultur- 


In  2003  the  anniversary  of  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  was  honoured  in  North 
America  with  scholarly  sessions  at  conferences  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  some  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  (Bettella's,  Anselmi's,  and 
Hogan's)  were  first  presented  during  a  special  session  on  Pinocchio  and  children's 
literature  at  the  congress  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Italian  Studies  held,  that 
year,  in  Halifax.  For  bibliographical  reference  on  Collodi  and  Pinocchio  see 
Bruno  Traversetti  Introduzione  a  Collodi.  The  Fondazione  Nazionale  "Carlo 
Collodi,"  established  in  1960,  continues  to  publish  collections  of  essays  on 
Collodi  and  Pinocchio  and  also  hosts  a  website  (www.pinocchio.it)  which 
includes  a  library  with  an  online  catalogue  open  to  the  general  public  for  con- 
sultation. 
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al  studies  discourse  and  offer  a  wider  perspective  in  the  field  of  Italian 
Studies.2 

Collodi's  Avventure  di  Pinocchio  was  serialized  in  the  children  magazine 
Giornale  per  i  bambini  between  1 88 1  and  January  1 883  first  as  Storia  di  un 
burattino  and  later  with  the  title  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio.^  The  story  of  a 
piece  of  wood  carved  by  a  carpenter  into  a  boy-puppet,  whose  nose  grows 
when  he  tells  lies,  who  rebels  against  adult  authority  and  who,  through  var- 
ious adventures  and  misdeeds,  grows  to  become  a  real  and  good  boy  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  Collodi's  book  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  children's 
literature,  but  also  a  text  which  challenges  the  conventions  of  the  fairy-tale 
genre.  Nicholas  Perella,  American  translator  of  Pinocchio,  defines  it  as  the 
anti-Cinderella,  a  parody  of  the  rag-to-riches-tale  where,  unlike  in  tradi- 
tional fables,  the  only  valid  rule  is  the  one  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves"  (17,  9).  Italian  scholars  have  come  to  revere  the  Avventure  di 
Pinocchio  as  one  of  the  best  novels  in  Italian  Ottocento  narrative  and  many 
view  it  as  the  book  which  best  expresses  the  Italian  character.  Giuseppe 
Prezzolini  considered  Collodi's  masterpiece  a  "pietra  d'assaggio  degli 
stranieri,"  a  text  capable  of  embodying  the  essence  of  Italianness  and  of  the 
Italian  national  character.4  Renato  Bertacchini,  Italy's  major  scholar  of 
Collodi's  Pinocchio,  shows  that  most  Italian  writers  and  intellectuals  in  the 
past  decades  have  come  to  terms  with  this  text  in  order  to  understand 
whether  the  formula  of  Italian  national  identity  really  derives  from  the  gen- 
eral perception  of  Italy  as  a  country  of  puppets,  a  nation  and  a  people 
raised  through  misfortune  and  suffering  similar  to  those  of  Pinocchio.  In 
the  century  since  its  publication,  Collodi's  book  has  been  acknowledged  as 
a  classic  which  can  touch  individual  imagination  and  be  fully  appreciated 


For  the  debate  about  Cultural  Studies  and  Italian  scholars  see  Forgacs  and 
Lumley's  "Introduction:  Approaches  to  Culture  in  Italy",  Baranski's 
"Introducing  Modern  Italian  Culture"  and  Robert  Dombroskis  "Foreword"  to 
the  issue  of  Annali  d'italianistica  devoted  to  Italian  Cultural  Studies. 
•^For  the  vicissitudes  of  the  story  of  the  puppet  in  the  serialized  children  magazine 
from  Storia  di  un  burattino  to  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  see  Traversetti's  chapter  5. 

Despite  Benedetto  Croce's  elitist  approach  towards  Italian  literature,  it  was 
thanks  to  him  that  Pinocchio  entered  the  Italian  literary  canon.  In  his  essays  on 
La  letteratura  della  Nuova  Italia  Croce  called  this  book  "il  più  bel  libro  della  let- 
teratura infantile  italiana"  and  observed  that  "il  legno  in  cui  è  tagliato  Pinocchio 
è  l'umanità"  (330,  331).  Prezzolini's  remarks  are  quoted  in  Nicholas  J.  Perella's 
"An  Essay  on  Pinocchio,"  p.  2.  For  the  critical  debate  on  Collodi's  masterpiece 
see  Bruno  Traversetti's  section  "Il  dibattito  critico"  in  Introduzione  a  Collodi,  pp. 
129-136. 
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in  every  culture.  If  Collodi's  masterpiece  has  generated  endless  revisita- 
tions,  adaptations,  interpretations,  sequels,  and  even  multi-media  digital 
installations,  Pinocchio  the  character  has  gained  such  a  large  mass  appeal 
that  it  has  become  a  universal  cultural  icon.5 

Pinocchio  the  text  transcends  both  the  genre  of  children  literature  and 
the  discourse  of  national  identity.  As  its  translation  in  virtually  all  known 
languages  proves,  its  appeal  extends  beyond  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  interpretations  and 
readings  is  staggering.  From  Gerard  Genot's  structuralist  reading,  to  Emilio 
Servadio's  psychoanalytic,  to  Elémire  Zolla's  mythopoetic  interpretation  up 
to  Cardinal  Giacomo  Biffi's  theological  christological  reading,  Collodi's 
puppet  has  been  compared  with  heroes  and  anti-heroes  of  the  great  epics 
of  the  Western  tradition  such  as  Odysseus,  Aeneas,  Christ,  Dante  the 
Voyager,  Don  Quixote,  Candide,  Renzo  Tramaglino.6  In  this  special  issue 
Patricia  Demers  adds  yet  a  new  perspective  by  seeing  in  Collodi's  text  not 
so  much  the  quest  to  be  a  human  child,  but  the  "more  inclusive  process  of 
becoming  human"  and  establishes  parallels  with  literary  genres  such  as 
romance  epic  {Don  Quixote),  confessional  allegory  {The  Pilgrims  Progress), 
and  science  fiction  in  both  literature  and  film. 

In  an  article  from  the  Italian  daily  La  Repubblica  Italo  Calvino  points 
out  the  genetic  power  of  Pinocchio,  whose  peculiarity  is  "offrirsi  alla  per- 
petua collaborazione  del  lettore  per  essere  analizzato,  chiosato,  e  smontato 
rimontato."  Calvino's  observations  are  germane  to  the  reflections  Giorgio 


^Sequels  and  rewritings  of  the  famous  story  of  the  puppet  are  too  many  to  men- 
tion. One  can  just  refer  to  some  significant  ones  in  Italy  such  as  Giorgio 
Manganelli's  commentary  Pinocchio.  Un  libro  parallelo,  Gianni  Rodari's  La  filas- 
trocca di  Pinocchio,  Luigi  Compagnone's  La  vita  nuova  di  Pinocchio,  Giovanni 
Giraldi's  II  figlio  di  Pinocchio,  Umberto  Eco's  Povero  Pinocchio  up  to  the  recent 
theatrical  version  of  Stefano  Benni  Pinocchia  in  his  collection  Teatro  2.  For 
American  rewritings  and  sequels  see  Thomas  Morrisey's  chapter  7  in  Pinocchio 
Goes  Postmodern.  Italian  designer  Franz  Fischneller  has  created  a  digital  interac- 
tive installation  called  "Virtual  Pinocchio"  (1999).  The  technological  experience 
of  Pinocchio  for  the  new  millennium  integrates  robotics,  animation,  digital 
imagination,  interactivity  allowing  to  experience  in  a  ludic  setting  Pinocchio's 
life  in  the  twenty-first  century.  For  Pinocchio  as  cultural  icon  one  can  think  of 
the  pervasive  use  of  the  puppets  pointy  nose  in  the  media  and  the  press  as  sym- 
bol of  lying.  For  more  on  rewritings  and  the  impact  of  Pinocchio  in  popular  cul- 
ture see  Sandra  Beckett's  article  in  this  issue. 

"For  bibliographical  reference  see  Perella  and  Traversetti.  For  an  engaging  com- 
parison of  Pinocchio  and  with  Odysseus  and  other  heroes,  see  Pietro  Toesca  and 
Wunderlich  and  Morrisey's  chapter  2  in  Pinocchio  Goes  Postmodern. 
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Manganelli  made  a  few  years  earlier  in  his  famous  book  Pinocchio.  Un  libro 
parallelo,  the  most  notable  rewriting  of  Collodi's  Pinocchio.  Manganelli 
best  captured  the  essence  of  Collodi's  text  when  he  stated  that 

Questo  mattone  interiore  del  libro,  della  pagina,  include  innumere 
pagine,  libri  infiniti  ...  il  libro  si  dilata,  è  tendenzialmente  infinito. 
Eppure  non  è  mai  fittizio.  Un  grande  libro  genererà  infiniti  libri,  e  così  a 
loro  volta  questi  ultimi:  né  vi  sarà  mai  l'ultimo.  (19) 

In  Manganelli^  words  one  should  stress  not  only  the  reference  to 
"grande  libro"  but  also  the  verb  "generare."  I  would  extend  Manganelli's 
formula  in  order  to  consider  Collodi's  Pinocchio  not  just  as  a  book  gener- 
ating other  books,  but  rather  as  a  text  which  has  generated  and  continues 
to  generate  endless  written,  theatrical,  cinematic,  musical,  and  visual  texts. 

If  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  engages  and  fascinates  children  and  even 
more  adults,  its  hero  has  become  a  pervasive  presence  in  contemporary  cul- 
ture. In  fact,  Pinocchio  is  so  sedimented  in  our  collective  unconscious  that  it 
has  become  a  cultural  icon.7  Pinocchio  may  be  more  familiar  to  the  general 
public,  particularly  in  North  America,  because  of  Walt  Disney's  animated 
picture.8  Pinocchio  equally  engages  intellectuals,  artists,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, it  stimulates  reflections,  not  only  on  the  figure  of  the  boy-puppet,  but 
also  on  the  significance  of  such  uninterrupted  popularity  of  the  story  and  the 
hero.  Sandra  L.  Beckett  expands  on  this  point  by  giving  an  exemplary  lesson 
on  pinocchiology  and  demonstrating  the  persistence  of  the  proteic  puppet  in 
various  expression  of  literary  and  popular  culture.  From  the  intertextual  lit- 
erary games  by  Umberto  Eco  and  Gianni  Rodari,  to  cinematic  rewritings  by 
Disney  and  Benigni,  to  visual  graphic  re-readings  by  illustrators  such  as 
Fanelli,  Mattotti  and  Lane  Smith,  to  sequels  and  adaptations  in  various  lan- 
guages, to  Pinocchio  in  science-fiction  and  music,  Beckett's  essays  shows  how 
this  icon  in  Western  culture  permeates  every  area  of  popular  culture,  thereby 
confirming  the  generativity  of  Collodi's  masterpiece. 


/For  better  or  worse,  Pinocchio  has  become  a  ubiquitous  metaphor  in  Italian  pol- 
itics, particularly  with  negative  connotations  regarding  the  penchant  for  lies  and 
deception  of  people  in  politics.  See  for  example  the  cover  of  magazine  L'Espresso 
(24  Aug.  2000),  featuring  Roberto  Benigni  sporting  a  Pinocchio  nose  and  read- 
ing "Pinocchi  d'Italia.  Il  paese  delle  bugie  /  dal  film  alla  realtà."  Other  examples 
of  the  use  of  Pinocchio  as  liar  in  American  popular  culture  are  in  Pinocchio  Goes 
Postmodern  (17). 

R 
A  case  in  point  is  the  unawareness  of  the  younger  generations,  including  most 

North  American  university  students,  that  Pinocchio  existed  before  and  in  a  for- 
mat different  from  Disney's  film. 
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The  recasting  of  the  story  of  the  puppet  in  always  new  artistic,  social, 
political,  and  media  contexts  allows  for  some  considerations  about  the  cul- 
ture and  society  which  produced  such  variations.9  Three  essays  in  this  series 
focus  on  the  impact  of  the  story  of  Pinocchio  on  contemporary  cultural 
practices  such  as  cinema  and  television.  Patrizia  Bettellas  essay  examines 
adaptations  by  Disney,  Comencini,  and  Benigni,  providing  some  com- 
mentary and  comparative  analysis  of  three  most  significant  film  versions  of 
Collodi's  original  in  the  past  six  decades.  Disney's  "toy-boy,"  Comencini's 
"poor  boy,"  and  Benigni's  "burattino"  are  three  distinctive  versions  of  the 
protagonist  that  reflect  different  modes  of  social  and  cultural  practice. 

Lise  Hogan's  and  William  Anselmi's  articles  centre  on  specific  issues 
concerning  the  reception  of  Roberto  Benigni's  Pinocchio  in  North  America. 
Hogan  juxtaposes  the  flop  of  Benigni's  film  in  the  United  States  to  the  enor- 
mously successful  phenomenon  of  American  Reality  TV  and  recuperates 
Benigni's  message  in  the  face  of  a  general  condemnation  of  the  entertain- 
ment press.  Anselmi  attributes  more  directly  the  failure  of  Benigni's 
Pinocchio  at  the  box  office  and  in  the  press  in  the  United  States  to  a  politi- 
cal strategy  intrinsic  in  Hollywood  imperialistic  assertion  of  American  cul- 
ture over  others,  hence  the  polarization  and  antagonism  between  Benigni's 
rendering  of  the  boy-puppet  in  his  Pinocchio  and  the  one  by  Steven 
Spielberg  in  the  artificial  boy  of  Artificial  Intelligence,  a  film  where  "human- 
ity is  represented  as  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  mechanical  intelligence." 

More  generally  concerned  with  the  minority  genre  of  children's  litera- 
ture during  fascism  is  Maria  R.  Truglio's  article  on  Annie  Vivanti's  neglect- 
ed fairy-tale  production.  Vivanti's  novel  for  children  Sua  Altezza!,  pub- 
lished in  1923  by  Bemporad,  the  Florentine  press  which  successfully 
launched  Collodi's  Pinocchio,  is  shown  to  be  unique  in  bringing  a  subver- 
sive message,  which  upturns  the  nationalistic  bourgeoisie  values  typically 
espoused  in  the  fairy-tale  genre. 

The  articles  in  this  special  issue  of  Quaderni  d'italianistica  rightfully 
honour  and  insightfully  investigate  Carlo  Collodi's  masterpiece  Le  avven- 
ture di  Pinocchio,  children's  literature,  and  cultural  studies,  thereby  opening 
new  perspectives  and  offering  original  scholarly  work  in  a  marginalised  and 
often  neglected  area  of  Italian  Studies. 

University  of  Alberta 


-Tn  Pinocchio  Goes  Postmodern  Wunderlich  and  Morrisey  for  example  have  shown 
how  Pinocchio's  popularity  and  the  distortion  of  Collodi's  book  in  the  United 
States,  through  innumerable  adaptations,  translations  and  abridgements,  illumi- 
nate the  social  and  political  changes  between  the  First  World  War  and  the  post- 
modern present. 
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PATRIZIA  BETTELLA 

COLLODI'S  PUPPET  IN  FILM: 
DISNEY,  COMENCINI,  BENIGNI 

Geppetto's  initial  wish  in  Collodi's  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  was  to  build 
a  wonderful  puppet  who  could  perform  acrobatics  and  help  him  earn  a  liv- 
ing touring  the  world. 

Ho  pensato  di  fabbricarmi  da  me  un  bel  burattino  di  legno;  ma  un  burat- 
tino meraviglioso,  che  sappia  ballare,  tirare  di  scherma  e  fare  i  salti  mor- 
tali. Con  questo  burattino  voglio  girare  il  mondo,  per  buscarmi  un  tozzo 
di  pane  e  un  bicchier  di  vino1. 

Since  Geppetto  created  Pinocchio  with  performance  and  entertain- 
ment in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  how  much  interest  the  boy-pup- 
pet has  attracted  in  cinema,  theatre,  and  television.  Cinema  and  television 
have  given  Pinocchio  undivided  attention  for  almost  a  century.  Data  shows 
that  the  story  of  the  puppet  generated  approximately  twenty  feature  film 
adaptations,2  to  which  one  should  add  the  European  co-production  direct- 
ed by  Steve  Barron  (  1 996)  and,  of  course,  Roberto  Benigni's  Pinocchio, 
released  in  October  2002.  Pinocchio  the  character  attracts  the  media  and 
continues  to  inspire  cinema.  It  is  worth  noting,  for  example,  Federico 
Fellini's  predilection  for  Pinocchio — although  he  may  have  viewed  the 
story  of  the  puppet  as  a  nightmare — and  the  presence  of  motifs  from 
Collodi's  story  in  many  of  his  films.3  Pinocchio  has  had  a  large  impact  in 


Collodi,  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio,  p.  8. 

Data  from  Laura,  "Pinocchio  nel  cinema  mondiale." 

^One  could  mention  the  presence  of  a  Collodian  big  fish/whale  in  Casanova,  the 
attraction  for  the  circus  and  automata  in  numerous  of  Fellini's  films,  or  the 
direct  association  of  actor  Roberto  Benigni  to  Pinocchio  in  his  last  film  La  voce 
della  luna.  Bernardino  Zapponi,  screenplayer  of  La  voce  della  luna,  remembering 
Fellini's  project  for  a  film  on  Pinocchio  said:  "Fellini  vedeva  Pinocchio  come  un 
incubo,  con  un  po'  di  antipatia  per  questo  Ottocento  toscano,  un  po'  borgh- 
ese"(cited  in  Giusti,  "Quando  Fellini  cercava  Benigni,  "  n.p.).  In  Fellini's  last 
film  the  protagonist,  played  by  Benigni,  is  shown  with  a  Pinocchio  puppet. 
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America  as  well,  particularly  in  popular  cinema.  Besides  Walt  Disney's 
Pinocchio,  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below,  Pinocchio  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  American  musical  starring  Danny  Kaye  (1976),  it  has  inspired 
Steven  Spielberg  in  his  film  ET- — the  extraterrestrial  child  who  became  the 
most  famous  puppet  in  1980s  cinema — and  more  recently  Pinocchio  makes 
a  comeback  in  his  film  Artificial  Intelligence  (200 1).4  Pinocchio's  appeal  in 
the  mass  media  is  confirmed  by  the  phenomenal  number  of  television  adap- 
tations which  amount  to  a  stunning  four  hundred  versions  in  various  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  The  puppet's  natural  predisposition  for  entertain- 
ment, show,  and  acting  is  highlighted  also  in  Walt  Disney's  version  of 
Pinocchio.  Honest  John  and  Gideon  (the  Cat  and  the  Fox),  who  are  respon- 
sible for  leading  Pinocchio  astray  and  for  enticing  him  to  the  theatre  of 
Mangiafuoco/Stromboli,  are  themselves  typecast  as  actors  who  promote  a 
thespian's  life  as  "fun"  through  the  popular  tune  "An  actor's  life's  for  me." 

The  first  cinematographic  version  of  Pinocchio  dates  back  to  1911  in 
Turin,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Hollywood,  when  Italian  director 
Giulio  Cesare  Antamoro  started  the  success  of  Pinocchio  on  the  big  screen. 
The  role  of  Pinocchio  in  that  film  was  not  assigned  to  a  cartoon,  for  car- 
toons had  yet  to  be  invented,  but  rather  to  French  comedian  Ferdinand 
Guillaume,  also  known  as  Polydor,  member  of  a  famous  dynasty  of  clowns, 
who  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  fame  of  Turin  as  a  city  of  cinema  indus- 
try.5 From  the  very  beginning,  then,  cinema  had  highlighted  Pinocchio's 
affinity  with  entertainment,  his  vocation  for  the  circus  and  for  the  theatre. 
Critics  have  stressed  the  theatricality  and  the  abundant  use  of  dialogue  in 
the  narrative  scheme  of  the  novel,  all  elements  particularly  suited  to  per- 
formance. Fernando  Tempesti,  for  example,  has  traced  the  origin  of 
Collodi's  text  in  the  popular  Tuscan  theatre  of  Stenterello.6  The  clownesque 


Francis  Ford  Coppola  also  contemplated  a  feature  film  on  Pinocchio,  but  never 
realized  it.  See  Giusti,  "Quando  Fellini  cercava  Benigni,"  n.p.  See  also  in  this 
issue  Beckett's  observations  about  Stanley  Kubrick's  interest  in  Pinocchio  ("Le 
pantin  persistant").  For  more  on  Spielberg's  AI  see  Demers,  "Diventassi"  and 
Anselmi,  "Ars  bellica,  "both  in  this  issue. 

-'Other  important  film  adaptations  of  Collodi's  Avventure  di  Pinocchio  are 
Umberto  Spano  and  Raoul  Verdinis  le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  (1936),  Giannetto 
Guardone's  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  (1947),  and  Attilio  Giovannini's  Pinocchio 
e  le  sue  avventure  (1954).  More  recently,  before  Benigni,  Francesco  Nuti  made 
the  hardly  successful  film  Occhio  Pinocchio  (1994).  This  information  on 
Pinocchio's  fìlmography  was  collected  from  the  Italica  website 
(www.italica.rai.it)  under  the  rubric  "Speciale  Pinocchio." 

See  Tempesti,  "Chi  era  il  Collodi,"  p.  87. 
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aspect  of  Pinocchio  and  his  automaton  movements  attracted  Fellini,  who 
had  long  wished  to  make  a  film  on  Pinocchio  and  had  thought  of  Roberto 
Benigni  as  the  most  suited  actor  for  that  part.7 

This  essay  examines  the  three  most  significant  adaptations  of  Collodi's 
masterpiece  produced  for  the  screen  in  the  past  sixty  years.  Disney, 
Comencini,  and  Benigni  provide  three  distinctive  versions  of  the  protago- 
nist that  reflect  various  modes  of  social  and  cultural  practice.  In  Disney, 
Pinocchio  is  and  remains  a  passive  and  harmless  puppet  (toy-boy),  in 
Comencini  he  is  a  poor  and  rebel  child,  in  Benigni  he  is  an  adult  burattino. 
These  three  renditions  of  Collodi's  hero  are  the  product  not  only  of  different 
national  and  social  scenarios,  but  also  of  different  seasons  in  contemporary 
culture.  As  Wunderlich  and  Morrisey  have  well  illustrated,  Disney's  film, 
released  in  1940,  effects  an  infantilization  of  Collodi's  puppet,  making  of 
Pinocchio  the  most  suitable  hero  for  post-depression  America  and  setting  the 
trend  for  the  image  of  Pinocchio  still  dominant  today  in  American  culture. 
Comencini's  television  colossal,  created  in  the  highly  politically  charged 
atmosphere  of  1970s  Italy,  brings  the  focus  on  children  issues  and  critiques 
the  flawed  methods  of  middle  class  education.  Comencini's  particular  inter- 
est in  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  real  children  brings  to  a  complete  era- 
sure of  the  fairy-tale  dimension  and  of  the  puppet,  making  of  Collodi's  hero 
a  boy  in  flesh  and  blood  throughout  his  teleromanzo.  Benigni's  film,  instead, 
as  product  of  early  twenty-first-century  culture,  oscillates  between  an  accep- 
tance of  the  morality  espoused  by  Collodi  at  the  end  of  the  novel— the  pup- 
pet must  grow  and  become  a  good  and  real  boy — and  the  embrace  of  an 
alternative  scenario  where  a  grown-up-namely  Benigni  himself — not  only 
continues  to  be  a  child  at  heart,  but  also  opts  for  the  joyous  rebellion  of  the 
puppet.  Needless  to  say,  this  last  proposition  has  sparked  fierce  attacks  on 
Benigni's  film,  particularly  in  North  America. 

Disney's  Pinocchio:  the  Toy-Boy 

Walt  Disney's  Pinocchio,  directed  by  Hamilton  Luske  and  Ben  Sharpsteen, 
was  released  in  February  1940.  Given  the  vast  popularity  of  Collodi's  book 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1930s,  Walt  Disney's  interest  in  making  a  film 
about  Pinocchio  developed  possibly  as  early  as   1937.8  Although  it  is 

'In  an  interview  with  Enzo  Biagi  ("Indovina  chi  è  Pinocchio,"  n.p.)  Benigni  him- 
self says  that  ever  since  he  was  child  he  had  been  identified  with  Pinocchio  by 
his  mother  and  that  great  "maestro"  Federico  Fellini  called  him  "Pinocchietto." 

Disney's  staff  attended  performances  of  Yasha  Frank's  play  Pinocchio  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1937.  Wunderlich  notes  that  Frank's  story  line  is  very  distant  from 
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assumed  by  many  that  it  was  Disney's  film  which  began  the  transformation 
and  trivialization  of  Pinocchio  in  America,  its  expurgation  of  any  disturb- 
ing and  troublesome  aspects  of  childhood,  sociologist  Robert  Wunderlich 
shows  how  the  changes  in  Collodi's  story  took  place  well  before  Disney's 
version,  as  the  result  of  a  simplified  conceptualization,  and  social  redefini- 
tion of  childhood  in  the  United  States.9  Disney's  plan  was  to  continue  the 
European  fairy  tale  tradition  inaugurated  with  the  feature  cartoon  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  (1937).  After  Brothers  Grimm's  Germany, 
Disney  naturally  turned  to  Pinocchio's  Italy,  but  Italy  is  Europeanized  in 
many  aspects:  the  mountain  village  setting,  Geppetto  as  a  clockmaker  and 
even  Pinocchio's  costume,  re-cast  the  Italian  original  in  an  idyllic  Tyrol  of 
middle-class  fulfilled  dreams.  To  quote  from  Wunderlich:  "Unlike 
Collodi's  egoistic,  headstrong  puppet,  Disney's  Pinocchio  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  childhood  innocence  and  loving  acceptance.  He  is  the  newborn 
infant  filled  with  wonder,  maintaining  a  sense  of  wide-eyed  awe  toward 
any  joy  about  everything  around  him"  (Wunderlich,  "The  Tribulations," 
211).  For  Jack  Zipes,  Disney  effects  the  Americanization  of  Pinocchio 
through  the  techniques  which  are  used  in  all  of  Disney's  adaptations  of 
classical  fairy-tales  (Zipes,  16).  Disney  simplifies  the  narrative  structure  of 
Collodi's  Avventure  by  condensing  the  story  and  reducing  Collodi's  topol- 
ogy to  six  different  spaces:  Geppetto's  home,  Mangiafuoco's  (Stromboli) 
theatre  and  wagon,  the  tavern,  the  Paese  dei  Balocchi  (or  Pleasure  Island), 
which  in  Disney  becomes  a  huge  American  amusement  park,  the  sea  and 
the  belly  of  the  Whale  (Monstro).  New  value  is  attributed  to  theses  spaces: 
the  only  desirable  place  is  Geppetto's  home,  locus  of  livelihood  and  self- ful- 
filment, associated  to  the  ideal  of  the  family  (middle-class  American 


Disney's  plot,  yet  Frank's  character  revisions  may  have  influenced  Disney's  ren- 
ditions of  Collodi's  original  ("The  Tribulations."  p.  211).  Wunderlich  defines 
Frank's  play  Pinocchio  "the  very  antithesis  of  Collodi's  vibrant  character.  He  is 
not  headstrong  but  thoroughly  docile  and  passive  ...  Frank's  Pinocchio  is  inno- 
cent and  wishes  harm  to  no  one;  he  is  incapable  of  being  mean  or  ill-tempered." 
("The  Tribulations,"  p.  207) 

^In  the  article  "The  Desecration  of  Pinocchio  in  the  United  States"  Wunderlich 
and  Morrisey  conduct  a  sociological/psychological  study  of  the  various  adapta- 
tions and  translations  of  Collodi's  book  to  examine  the  changes  in  the  concept 
of  childhood  in  America  during  the  1920s  and  later.  While  in  Collodi  the  world 
of  children  is  presented  with  its  challenges  and  complexities,  in  modern  America 
children  are  depicted  in  a  simplistic  and  excessively  positive  way.  Unlike  in  the 
original  Pinocchio,  in  American  translations  and  adaptations,  all  antisocial  ten- 
dencies are  removed  from  the  child  and  the  image  of  the  parents  is  idealized. 
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dream).10  Since  Disney's  film  was  influenced  by  the  experience  of  the 
depression  and  of  the  impending  Second  World  War,  the  outside  world  is 
presented  as  particularly  negative  and  hostile;  for  Pinocchio  everything 
outside  the  home  constitutes  a  threat.  It  is  not  coincidental  that  in  Disney's 
version  the  story  ends  with  the  homecoming  and  reestablishment  of  the 
happy  family,  while  this  does  not  happen  either  in  Collodi,  or  in 
Comencini,  or  in  Benigni. 

To  make  the  woody  puppet's  movements  less  rigid  and  more  natural 
Disney  creates  a  half  puppet,  half  boy,  a  toy-boy  with  typically  woody  legs, 
but  with  the  rest  of  the  body  fully  human.  Moreover  Disney  places  beside 
Pinocchio  Jiminy  Cricket,  in  the  role  of  the  narrator,  a  character  with 
whom  the  audience  can  identify  and  a  sympathetic  vaudeville  clown  who 
charms  the  public  and  provides  a  didactic  voice.11  Disney  then  takes  many 
liberties  with  Collodi's  original  story,  among  them  the  use  of  music  (songs 
like  "When  you  wish  upon  a  star"  quickly  became  classics)  to  express  the 
optimistic  philosophy  of  Disney,  something  that  clashes  with  Collodi's 
bleak  Weltanschauung.  Disney's  film,  in  fact,  did  not  do  well  at  the  box 
office  nor  was  it  received  positively  in  Italy,  where  it  received  negative 
reviews  when  it  was  released  in  1947.  The  main  criticism  was  precisely  the 
distance  from  Collodi's  original.12  Evidence  shows  that  Disney  took  the 


Zipes  outlines  some  key  elements  in  Disney's  reworking  of  fairy-tales,  such  as 
the  reshaping  of  the  classical  tale  to  suit  the  basic  format  of  the  musical  and 
adventure  tale.  The  story  is  simplified  in  order  to  highlight  the  technical  artistry 
and  invention  to  command  audience's  attention.  Although  changes  to  fairy-tale 
plots  are  few,  there  is  more  definite  typecasting  of  characters:  clear-cut  gender 
roles  associate  women  with  domesticity  and  men  with  action.  Evil  characters  are 
dark  or  black,  while  protagonists  are  fair.  Zipes,  "Towards  a  Theory,"  pp.  4-5. 

Zipes  points  out  that  Jiminy  Cricket  is  the  major  character  in  Disney's  film 
since,  as  omniscient  voice,  he  frames  and  narrates  the  story.  His  moral  con- 
science is  imposed  on  Pinocchio  and  on  the  audience,  hence  Jiminy  provides  all 
the  excitement  and  makes  the  story  of  Pinocchio  the  puppet  uninteresting. 
Zipes,  "Towards  a  Theory,"  p.  17. 

In  a  review  published  after  Pinocchio'?,  release  in  Italy,  Gormo,  for  example,  says: 
"Questo  Disney  è  un'acquerugiola  cheta,  più  che  protagonista  è  spettatore. 
Avessimo  un  burattino  monello  tirolese,  americano,  quel  che  volete!  Il  guaio  è 
che  il  burattino  quasi  non  c'è  ed  il  monello  neppure,  c'è  soltanto  un  mellifulo 
Giannettino  da  libro  di  lettura."  Gormo,  "L'ultimo  Walt  Disney,"  n.p.  For 
Disney's  reception  in  the  United  States  see  Wunderlich  and  Morrirey's  chapter  4 
in  Pinocchio  Goes  Postmodern.  For  an  evaluation  of  the  positive  qualities  and  for 
American  critical  reviews  of  Disney's  Pinocchio  see  Sachse,  Pinocchio  in  U.S.A. 
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story  of  Pinocchio  very  seriously,  he  knew  Collodi's  text  directly  through 
the  translations  available  at  the  time.13  The  comical  effects  derived  from 
the  automatism  in  the  puppet's  movements  is  transferred  onto  the  ambi- 
ence in  Geppetto's  house  in  the  first  sequences  of  the  film:  objects  and  peo- 
ple move  mechanically  and  the  Tyrolean  music  is  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  are  the  many  ticking  clocks  and  their  onomatopoeic  sounds.  By 
choosing  a  clockmaker's  instead  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  Disney  can  highlight 
the  automatic  and  mechanic  effect  in  gesture  and  movement,  some  of 
which  is  displaced  on  objects  rather  than  on  the  puppet.  Unlike  in 
Comencini's  and  Benigni's  film,  in  Disney's  anthropomorphized  animals 
abound,  a  typical  Disneyan  procedure  well  suited  to  animation  films. 
Disney  effectively  typecast  minor  characters  such  as  Honest  John  and 
Gideon  as  vaudeville  actors,  a  choice  endorsed  thirty  years  later  by 
Comencini  himself,  who,  in  his  TV  film,  made  the  Cat  and  the  Fox  assis- 
tants to  Mangiafuoco  and  chose  for  the  roles  comic  actors  Franco  Franchi 
and  Ciccio  Ingrassia.  In  Disney's  film  the  categories  of  good  and  evil  are 
equally  divided  and  clearly  marked  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  balance  of 
forces  among  which  Pinocchio  finds  himself.  Characters  then  are  unidi- 
mensional  and  markedly  identified  with  either  good  or  evil.  As  Annibaletto 
and  Luchi  observe,  there  is  a  progression  in  the  negative  figures  encoun- 
tered by  Pinocchio,  from  Honest  John  and  Gideon  (Cat  and  the  Fox),  still 
in  the  comic  tradition  of  vaudeville  (pure  comic),  to  Mangiafuoco 
(Stromboli),  completely  negative  in  Disney,  up  to  the  Coachman  and 
finally  the  whale  (Monstro),  that  represents  an  extraordinary  degree  of  neg- 
ativity bordering  on  the  monstrous  as  its  name  suggests  (Annibaletto/ 
Luchi,  23).  So  in  Disney's  film  Pinocchio  faces  a  crescendo  of  negativity 
that  culminates  in  the  climatic  encounter  with  horror.  Pinocchio  does  not 
show  any  tension  towards  an  objective,  since  there  is  always  someone  else 
making  decisions  for  him.  He  effectively  appears  unchanged  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  like  perfect,  submissive,  and  compliant  toy-boy.  The  cricket, 
which  functions  in  Collodi  as  the  conscience,  in  Disney  becomes  the  nar- 
rative conscience;  Jiminy  Cricket's  actions  do  not  change  the  situation.  The 
animated  picture  reinterprets  the  real  world  by  giving  a  simplified  vision  of 
reality,  in  which  moral  values  are  juxtaposed.  As  Jack  Zipes  noted,  Disney 
commodifies  fairy-tale  films  and  "sacrifices  art  to  technical  invention; 
innovation  to  tradition;  stimulation  of  the  imagination  to  consumption  for 


-'For  more  on  Disney's  sources  and  the  various  translations  and  adaptations  of 
Collodi's  novel  in  America  see  chapter  2  in  Wunderlich  and  Morrisey's  Pinocchio 
Goes  Postmodern. 
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distraction"  (Zipes,  8).  While  Zipes'  opinion  is  shared  by  many,  the  cine- 
matic achievement  and  quality  of  Disney's  Pinocchio  is  unquestionable. 
The  film  is  still  appreciated  today  for  spontaneity,  inventiveness,  technical 
innovation,  and  a  memorable  soundtrack,  so  much  so  that  experts  consid- 
er it  one  of  Disney's  masterpieces.  Disney  makes  the  puppet  into  a  passive, 
pliable  toy-boy  who  reflects  what  Wunderlich  and  Morrisey  see  as  the 
American  accepted  and  sanctioned,  and  yet  simplified,  view  of  childhood. 

Comencini's  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio:  the  Poor  Boy 

It  is  hard  to  pinpoint  precisely  if  and  what  impact  Disney's  animation  pic- 
ture had  on  Luigi  Comencini  when  he  completed  his  version  of  Collodi's 
masterpiece.  Since  Disney's  Pinocchio  marks  a  milestone  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  character  and  story  of  the  Italian  wooden  puppet,  Comencini  may  have 
viewed  the  famous  cartoon  as  a  model  to  correct.14  Comencini,  who  in  his 
early  years  had  worked  as  a  film  critic,  was  very  familiar  with  Disney's  work 
and  had  expressed  his  negative  opinion  on  Disney's  Snow  White  in  a  review 
of  1939.15  While  Comencini  may  have  drawn  on  Disney  for  some  aspects 
of  Geppetto's  character-the  loving,  tender,  and  indulgent  parent  fits  both 
versions — his  version  of  Collodi's  hero  could  not  be  more  distant  from 
Disney's.  If  Disney  proposes  the  model  of  childhood  that  best  fits  post- 
depression  America — a  domesticated  and  submissive  view  of  boyhood — 
Comencini,  who  makes  his  film  in  post- 1968  Italy,  presents  Pinocchio  as 
a  rebel  and  cheeky  boy,  who  only  occasionally  appears  as  a  puppet. 

Comencini's  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio,  screenplayed  by  Comencini 
with  Suso  Cecchi  D'Amico,  aired  for  the  first  time  on  RAI  Italian  National 
TV  on  8  April  1972.16  Since  it  was  a  film  mini-series  made  for  state  tele- 
vision—the so-called  teleromanzo,  so  popular  in  the  RAI  productions  of  the 
1960s  and  '70s— it  was  directed  to  a  mass  audience,  but  was  not  conceived 


Comencini  may  have  been  influenced  also  by  the  previous  Italian  non-animat- 
ed version  of  Pinocchio  such  as  Giovannini's,  Guardone's  and  Spano,  and 
Verdini's. 

-'In  the  appendix  to  Comencini's  autobiography  we  find  some  of  his  film  reviews 
for  various  journals.  Disney's  Snow  White  was  reviewed  in  the  journal  Corrente 
on  28  February  1939.  Comencini  criticized  it  for  being  "opera  d'arte.  ...  anti- 
artistica" (Infanzia,  p.  193). 

The  film  was  created  as  a  television  series  in  six  episodes  for  a  duration  of  almost 
six  hours.  The  production  cost  more  than  one  billion  lire,  making  it  still  one  of 
the  most  expensive  Italian  films  ever  made,  it  was  viewed  in  the  whole  world 
including  China,  Korea  and  Cuba. 
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as  mere  entertainment.  At  the  time  Comencini's  film  was  aired,  RAI  was 
still  holding  a  monopoly  in  Italian  broadcasting  and  was  carrying  out  a 
largely  informational  cultural  and  educational  mandate.17  The  cast  includ- 
ed famous  Italian  actors:  Nino  Manfredi  in  the  leading  role  of  Geppetto, 
Italian  diva  Gina  Lollobrigida  as  the  Blue  Fairy,  master  of  Italian  neoreal- 
istic  cinema  Vittorio  De  Sica  in  a  cameo  appearance  as  the  judge; 
immensely  popular  comic  duo  Franco  Franchi  e  Ciccio  Ingrassia  in  the  role 
of  the  Cat  and  the  Fox.  The  only  exception  to  the  stellar  cast  was  the  nine 
year-old  boy  Andrea  Balestri,  a  non-professional  actor,  who  was  chosen  for 
the  leading  role  of  Pinocchio.  This  teleromanzo  was  a  high-budget  produc- 
tion, two  years  in  the  making.  Given  its  duration  (over  five  hours)  this  film 
is  destined  to  remain  unique  in  the  history  of  Pinocchio  adaptations  for  the 
screen  and  is  still  considered  the  best  film  version  of  Collodi's  masterpiece 
ever  made.  Comparing  Comencini's  film  with  Collodi's  original, 
Alessandra  Vitali  states: 

Un  eroe  della  libertà,  disponibile  ad  ogni  richiamo  della  fantasia  e 
dell'avventura  ...  e  soprattutto  un  bambino  in  carne  ed  ossa  ... 
questa  è  la  differenza  fondamentale  rispetto  all'originale  letterario 
che  fa  le  Avventure  di  Comencini  un  caso  a  parte  nella  storia  delle 
trasposizioni  del  romanzo  di  Collodi  e  uno  sceneggiato  indimen- 
ticabile. (Vitali,  n.p.) 

In  Comencini's  film,  the  adventures  of  Pinocchio  are  narrated  along- 
side the  story  of  Geppetto,  whose  figure  appears  more  prominently  than  in 
Collodi.  In  fact  the  director  intended  to  feature  the  story  of  a  father-son 
relationship  and  to  raise  awareness  on  education  and  on  the  condition  of 
children  in  contemporary  Italian  society.  The  political  movements  of  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  in  Italy,  culminating  in  the  1968  students 
revolt,  marked  a  period  of  intense  social  ferment,  rejection  of  authority, 
and  critique  of  bourgeois  society.  In  the  politically  charged  atmosphere  of 
the  early  1970s,  Comencini  stressed  the  anti-authoritarian  message  of  the 
story  and  made  the  rebellion  of  the  boy  into  the  central  theme  of  the 
film.18  This  is  why  rather  than  a  professional  actor,  he  chose  for  the  role  of 


'See  Dagrada,  "Television  and  Its  Critics." 

"Ginsborg  notes  that  in  the  period  between  1968  and  1973  Italy  witnessed  the 
most  extraordinary  social  ferment  and  "the  high  season  of  collective  action  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic"  (A  History  of  Contemporary  Italy,  p.  298)  The  protests, 
which  began  with  the  student  revolt  of  1968  in  schools  and  universities,  spread 
into  factories  and  then  into  society  in  general.  It  was  a  time  of  high  revolution- 
ary potential  which  produced  long  lasting  effects. 
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Pinocchio  Andrea  Balestri  a  saucy,  rebel  child.19 

Comencini's  preoccupation  with  children's  issues  is  not  exclusive  to 
this  film.  The  director,  who  made  his  artistic  debut  with  the  documentary 
Bambini  in  città  (1946),  embraces  this  theme  just  before  his  Pinocchio  in 
the  TV-documentary  /  bambini  e  noi  (1970),  where  he  conducts  a  social 
analysis  of  children's  problems,  takes  unconventional  positions  vis-à-vis 
child  education,  and  denounces  the  condition  of  poverty  some  children 
still  endure  in  1970s  Italy.20  Comencini  was  fascinated  by  the  vitality  of 
children  and  by  Pinocchio,  a  child  who,  in  order  to  pursue  any  possible 
adventure,  is  ready  to  reject  any  rule  and  disobey  adults.21  In  Le  avventure 
di  Pinocchio  rebellion  to  adult  authority  is  endorsed:  police  and  school  are 
ridiculed  as  institutions  whose  traditional  methods  of  punishment  and 
education  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  child. 

Comencini  models  his  film  on  his  realistic  view  of  the  world  and  gives 
the  story  a  distinctively  late  nineteenth-century  Tuscan  setting.  He  offers  a 
realistic  reading  of  the  novel  and  highlights  the  plight  of  poverty  and 
hunger  that  subtends  the  life  of  Geppetto  and  Pinocchio,  a  predicament 
that  the  director  still  sees  afflicting  some  children  in  contemporary  Italy.22 
As  Comencini  himself  declared  in  the  interview  for  //  Tempo:  "Non  ho  mai 
considerato  il  libro  di  Collodi  una  favola.  Pinocchio  è  un  racconto  con- 
tadino e  lo  studio  di  un  carattere  con  tutti  gli  aspetti  universali  e  tipici  del- 


Various  articles  stress  the  unruly  temperament  of  Andrea  Balestri,  who  was 
selected  for  that  reason  for  the  part  of  Pinocchio.  Comencini  said  about  Andrea 
Balestri:  "Il  suo  carattere  non  è  terribile,  è  semplicemente  come  quello  del  per- 
sonaggio che  interpreta."  Cited  in  Danna,  "Il  naso  di  Pinocchio,"  n.p. 

Although  Comencini  is  best  known  for  inventing  the  genre  of  "realismo  rosa" 
and  for  comedy  Italian  style  with  films  such  as  Pane,  amore  e  fantasia  (1953), 
Pane,  amore  e  gelosia  (1954),  and  Tutti  a  casa  (1960),  his  predilection  for  child- 
hood is  evident  in  the  recurrence  of  this  theme  in  many  of  his  films.  Besides  the 
documentaries  quoted  above  and  the  adaptation  of  Collodi's  text,  Comencini 
made  L'incompreso  (1967),  taken  from  Florence  Montgomery's  eponymous 
novel,  and  later  Cuore  (1984),  taken  from  De  Amicis'  novel.  Comencini 
acknowledged  that  his  better  understanding  of  children's  psychology  through  the 
documentary  /  bambini  e  noi  was  crucial  for  the  making  of  his  P inocchio 
(Comencini,  Infanzia,  p.  127). 

These  statements  by  Comencini  are  reported  in  the  article  "Il  naso  di  Pinocchio 
rispunta  su  Raitre"  by  Maria  Paola  Danna. 

In  his  autobiography  Comencini  describes  the  poverty  of  children  in  a  Roman 
borgata,  as  he  portrayed  it  in  the  TV  documentary  I  bambini  e  noi  (Comencini, 
Infanzia,  pp.  123-127). 
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l'infanzia."23  Although  the  film  is  not  completely  faithful  to  Collodi's 
book,  it  often  draws  on  the  text  for  the  dialogues  and  preserves  the  Tuscan 
language  used  by  Collodi.  In  Comencini's  Avventure,  fairy-tale  aspects  are 
almost  completely  eliminated  from  the  story:  no  more  speaking  animals 
(the  Cat  and  the  Fox  are  mountebanks  working  for  Mangiafuoco),  the 
cricket  is  merely  a  shadow  on  the  wall;  characters  are  preeminently  human, 
therefore  the  allegorical  dimension  brought  by  the  speaking  animals  disap- 
pears. Comencini  makes  of  Collodi's  hero  a  real  boy  from  beginning  to 
end.  While  in  Collodi  the  change  from  puppet  into  boy  is  the  final  reward 
for  good  behaviour,  in  Comencini  the  boy  is  immediately  there,  after  the 
Fairy  turns  Geppetto's  puppet  into  a  boy.  Almost  from  the  very  start 
Comencini  shows  us  a  boy  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  reverts  into  a  wooden 
puppet  only  when  he  misbehaves  or  when  his  life  is  in  danger,  as  a  repres- 
sive or  protective  process  controlled  by  the  Fairy.  In  an  interview  the  direc- 
tor explains  how  he  decided  to  change  Collodi's  plot  by  refusing  to  relegate 
the  transformation  from  puppet  into  a  boy  to  the  end  of  the  story: 
"Sarebbe  stato  quasi  impossibile,  allora,  far  recitare  un  burattino  per  tutto 
il  film  come  fosse  un  attore;  ...  nessuno  ...  avrebbe  accettato  e  amato  un 
bambino  mai  visto  che  si  presenta  al  pubblico  proprio  mentre  il  racconto 
si  conclude."24  In  the  teleromanzo  the  Fairy  becomes  Geppetto's  dead  wife 
and  embodies  the  educational  moralism  which  Comencini  intends  to  stig- 
matize. The  Fairy's  magical,  though  somewhat  ominous,  arrival  is  marked 
by  charming  glockenspiel  music  but  also  by  storm  and  thunder.  Comen- 
cini's Fata  will  be  revealed  later  as  more  of  a  witch  than  a  good  fairy. 
Identical  to  the  picture  of  Geppetto's  dead  wife  hanging  on  the  wall,  this 
Fata  gives  Pinocchio  the  rules  to  follow  in  order  for  him  to  remain  a  real 
boy:  be  good,  obedient,  and  support  his  father  in  his  old  age  or  else,  he  will 
revert  into  a  puppet.  For  Comencini  the  Fairy's  conditions  amount  to 
blackmailing  the  child,  an  attitude  he  sees  reflected  in  the  treatment  of 
children  in  Italian  society  at  his  time.2,5  The  director's  program  of  high- 
lighting children's  issues  brings  to  a  réévaluation  of  Lucignolo.  The  bad 


•^Excerpts  from  this  interview  are  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  accompanying  the  new 
DVD  release  of  Comencini's  film  (Multimedia  San  Paolo,  2003). 

Comencini,  "Il  mio  Pinocchio." 

-'Comencini  states:  "  L'opera  di  Collodi  mi  apparve  come  il  racconto  di  un  colos- 
sale ricatto  fatto  al  bambino  ...  Decisi  di  sostituire  il  ricatto  globale  del  libro  con 
una  punizione  che  colpisce  il  bambino  ogni  volta  che  disubbidisce  o  non  tiene 
fede  agli  impegni  presi  con  la  fata.  Pinocchio  nasce  nel  legno  e  la  fata  lo  trasfor- 
ma subito  in  bambino  a  patto  che  ..."  (Comencini,  Infanzia,  p.  129). 
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boy,  who  in  Collodi  leads  Pinocchio  into  the  temptations  of  the  Paese  dei 
Balocchi,  is  given  a  less  negative  role  here.  Lucignolo  is  presented  sympa- 
thetically, as  a  true  friend.  The  negative  depiction  of  middle-class  values 
and  education  is  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  Fairy,  who  is  criticized 
on  various  occasions  and  at  the  end  is  attacked  by  Geppetto  for  her  meth- 
ods of  child's  education.26  In  fact,  the  Fairy  is  associated  here  with  two  ani- 
mals of  Collodi's  original,  the  cricket  and  the  snail,  which  are  given  exclu- 
sively negative  attributes.  The  cricket,  who  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  on 
the  wall,  gives  Pinocchio  its  words  of  wisdom  that  are  a  sum  of  trite  and 
void  moralities,  to  which  Pinocchio  responds  by  smashing  the  cricket  and 
the  picture  of  the  mother/Fairy  against  the  wall.  The  Fairy  punishes  this 
insult  by  temporarily  reverting  the  boy  into  a  wooden  puppet.  On  various 
occasions  Pinocchio  himself  curses  the  "fatina"  and  calls  her  "cattiva."27 
When  the  Fata  is  shown  in  her  fairy-tale  house  on  the  lake  she  is  accom- 
panied by  her  shrewd,  old,  witch-like  assistant  the  Lumaca,  the  hag-snail 
who  is  artfully  revealed  as  the  Fairy's  unattractive  side.  Eventually,  when 
Geppetto  meets  Pinocchio  in  the  belly  of  the  big  fish  and  hears  from  the 
boy's  words  about  the  strict  treatment  of  the  Fairy,  it  is  Geppetto  who 
equates  her  with  a  witch.  While  Comencini  redeems  some  of  the  negative 
characters  of  Collodi's  original  by  revealing  their  humanity-the  Cat  and 
the  Fox,  are  shown  as  partly  victims  of  the  same  poverty  and  hunger  which 
afflicts  Pinocchio  and  Geppetto,  Mangiafuoco  is  presented  as  more  com- 
passionate towards  the  boy,  Lucignolo  reveals  to  Pinocchio  what  friendship 
is  about — it  is  the  Fairy  who  becomes  the  catalyst  for  the  negative  side  of 
the  story.  In  an  interview  about  Comencini's  film  and  his  role  as  Geppetto, 
Nino  Manfredi  pointed  out  this  aspect  of  the  fairy,  as  he  saw  it  depicted  in 
Collodi's  text:  "la  Fata  mi  sta  antipatica  (sono  convinto  che  Collodi  fosse 
un  misogino)."28 

The    most    notable    discrepancy    between    Collodi's    original    and 
Comencini's  adaptation  is  in  the  ending.  In  the  teleromanzo  the  final  shift 

Institutional  methods  of  learning  are  questioned  in  a  scene  where  the  teacher  in 
Pinocchio's  classroom  is  shown  imparting  ridiculous  notions  and  inflicting  dubi- 
ous punishment.  With  his  unsuited  pedagogical  methods  the  teacher  is  shown 
to  be  responsible  for  Lucignolo's  and  Pinocchio's  removal  from  the  classroom 
and  ultimately  for  their  escape  to  the  Paese  dei  Balocchi. 

'In  Collodi  and  in  Benigni's  film  Pinocchio  weeps  for  the  death  of  the  Blue  Fairy 
and  wishes  he  had  died  in  her  place,  since  he  was  such  a  bad  person  and  she  was 
so  good.  In  Comencini  instead,  Pinocchio  calls  the  Fata  "cattiva"  three  times 
when  he  finds  out  that  she  is  dead. 

Bevilacqua  "Nino  Manfredi,"  n.p. 
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of  the  puppet  into  a  real  boy  happens  inside  the  belly  of  the  big  fish.29 
While  for  Geppetto  the  stomach  of  the  fish  has  become  a  sort  of  artificial 
paradise  for  comfortable,  sheltered  life,  with  plenty  of  free  time  to  read 
books,  become  educated,  and  fantasize  about  the  real  world,  for  Pinocchio 
the  boy  no  artificial  life,  or  book  adventure  can  replace  the  excitement  of 
experiencing  reality.  Here,  then,  it  is  the  child  who  makes  the  adult  under- 
stand the  deficiencies  of  a  fake  world  and  who  forces  his  father  to  re- 
emerge  from  the  belly  of  the  big  fish  and  begin  a  new  life.  Comencini  uses 
Collodi's  story  to  carry  out  an  investigation  into  the  status  of  childhood, 
family  relations,  and  education  in  contemporary  society;  the  poverty  of  late 
Ottocento  Italy  is  a  subtext  for  an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  indigence  that 
still  plague  poor  children  of  his  time.  In  Comencini's  Italy  of  the  early 
1 970s  Pinocchio  is  a  rebel  child  and  a  poor  boy. 

Benigni's  Pinocchio:  the  Burattino 

Roberto  Benigni's  Pinocchio  offers  yet  a  different  and  much  debated  ver- 
sion of  Collodi's  hero.  In  Benigni's  film  the  carved  piece  of  wood  appears 
from  the  outset  as  neither  a  puppet  nor  a  child,  but  looms  large  as  a  grown- 
up man,  albeit  with  the  soul  of  a  puppet.  The  movie  follows  quite  faith- 
fully the  path  traced  by  Collodi.  Pinocchio  goes  through  various  scrapes 
from  which  he  grows  and  learns  to  take  responsibility  for  his  actions  and 
to  care  for  his  parents  (Geppetto  and  the  Fairy).  In  short  he  becomes  a 
"ragazzo  perbene."  However,  at  the  end  of  the  film,  after  the  successful 
transformation  into  a  well-behaved  person,  while  Pinocchio  goes  to  school, 
his  cone-capped  shadow  reflected  on  the  school's  external  wall  takes  a  sep- 
arate path  and  runs  away  following  the  blue  butterfly  seen  in  the  opening 
scene.  The  finale  suggests  that  this  Pinocchio  oscillates  between  the  "ragaz- 
zo perbene"  of  Collodian  memory  and  the  adult/child  puppet  that  is 
Benigni's  own  personal  version  of  Collodi's  hero.  Rather  than  being  judged 
with  reservations  or  rejected,  this  interpretation  of  Pinocchio  as  a  adult/ 
child/puppet  should  be  accepted  as  yet  a  different  portrayal  of  Collodi's 
hero,  more  in  line  with  Benigni's  idea  of  Pinocchio  as  the  perfect  incarna- 
tion of  the  puppet,  the  clown,  the  burattino. 

Benigni's  Pinocchio  was  released  in  Italy  in  October  2002  and  on 
Christmas  day  2002  in  North  America  in  a  fully  dubbed  English  version.30 


^Even  within  the  film  it  is  debated  whether  the  fish  is  a  shark  or  a  whale.  This  is 
definitely  a  critical  commentary  on  Disney's  choice  of  highlighting  the  Biblical 
subtext  by  changing  Collodi's  "pescecane"  into  a  whale. 

Screenplayed  by  Benigni  and  Vincenzo  Cerami,   the  film  stars   Benigni  as 
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Both  in  Italy  and  around  the  world  the  film  was  accompanied  by  great 
publicity  and  advertising.  The  most  expensive  production  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  cinema,  it  was  expected  to  repeat  or  even  surpass  Benigni's 
exploit  with  academy- award  winning  La  vita  è  bella  (1997).  The  film, 
which  in  Italy  was  appreciated  by  the  public  but  not  particularly  by  critics, 
was  a  complete  fiasco  in  North  America,  both  at  the  box  office  and  among 
critics.31  Benigni,  a  self  proclaimed  Pinocchio,  the  actor  already  designat- 
ed by  Federico  Fellini  as  Pinocchio  incarnate,  in  the  sense  of  the  pure 
comic,  was  criticized  by  some  for  giving  too  literal  a  reading  of  Collodi's 
text,  blamed  by  others  for  missing  Collodi's  social  denunciation  of  the 
poverty  in  post-Unification  Italy,  accused  of  lacking  the  typical  audacious- 
ness of  ribald  provocateur,  and  mocked  for  being  too  old  for  the  role.32  The 
polemics  and  politicization  surrounding  both  the  making  and  the  distrib- 
uting of  this  film  have  polluted  the  air  so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  regain  a 
balanced  view  on  Benigni's  work.33  While  issues  relating  to  the  reception 
of  Benigni's  film  in  America  will  be  fully  explored  in  other  articles  in  this 
volume,  my  observations  may  contribute  to  a  more  objective  perspective. 
A  negative  evaluation  of  the  film  presented  to  North  American  viewers 


Pinocchio,  Nicoletta  Braschi  as  the  Fairy,  Carlo  Giuffré  as  Geppetto,  Peppe 
Barra  as  the  Cricket,  Kim  Rossi  Stuart  as  Lucignolo.  Famous  English-speaking 
cinema  and  televison  stars  lent  their  voice  for  Benigni's  film.  Glenn  Close's  voice 
was  used  for  the  Blue  Fairy,  John  Cleese  for  the  Cricket  and  Regis  Filbin  for  the 
Circus  Master.  For  more  on  Benigni's  Pinocchio  see  Anselmi,  "Ars  bellica,  "in  this 
issue. 

■'In  Italy  the  success  at  the  box  office  in  the  first  days  after  its  realease  did  not 
translate  into  an  equally  positive  reception  among  critics.  The  positive  reviews 
by  Lietta  Tornabuoni  and  Mariuccia  Ciotta  contrast  with  Roberto  Fedi  and 
Piero  Cudini's  slating  reviews.  Reviews  by  Washington  Post  Stephen  Hunter,  New 
York  Times  Elvis  Mitchell  and  The  Globe  and  Mail  Jennie  Punter  unanimously 
chastise  this  film  as  one  the  worst  and  most  boring  films  ever  made. 

■'For  harsh  criticism  of  Benigni's  Pinocchio  as  boring  see  Cudini's  review.  For 
Fellini's  idea  of  Benigni  as  a  perfect  embodiment  of  Pinocchio  see  Giusti's  arti- 
cle. 

3^In  Italy  critics  seem  to  be  divided  in  two  factions,  those  who  love  Benigni  and 
his  films,  and  those  who  hate  him.  The  fact  that  the  film  was  distributed  in  Italy 
by  Medusa  Film,  a  company  owned  by  prime  minister  and  media  tycoon  Silvio 
Berlusconi,  has  outraged  many  left-leaning  viewers  and  intellectuals  who  have 
always  appreciated  Benigni  for  his  open  and  sharp  criticism  of  Berlusconi  and 
his  conservative  government.  For  Benigni's  comments  on  the  matter  see  his 
interview  with  Davide  Grieco. 
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doubtlessly  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  North  American  release  was  edit- 
ed and  fully  dubbed.  The  version  in  English  is  in  itself  problematic;  besides 
the  fact  that  the  dubbing  is  out  of  synch,  the  choice  of  the  voices,  often 
attached  to  easily  recognizable  actors,  is  completely  inadequate,  particular- 
ly so  for  Pinocchio  and  the  Fairy.  Furthermore,  a  great  deal  of  Pinocchio's 
comic  vein  springs  from  the  use  of  and  play  on  words — starting  with  the 
Tuscan  accent  and  language,  which  Tuscan  actor  Benigni  is  best  suited  to 
convey — but  all  this  is  lost  in  the  dubbed  version.  These  problems  are  quite 
evident  when  one  compares  it  to  the  Italian  version  and  considers  how 
much  better  it  would  had  been  had  it  simply  been  given  English  subtitles.34 
Comencini's  film,  an  inevitable  model  for  any  contemporary  Italian 
film  maker  exploring  the  Pinocchio  plot,  differs  from  Benigni's  Pinocchio  at 
least  in  some  fundamental  points.  While  Comencini  makes  Collodi's  story 
into  a  realistic  "racconto  contadino"and  presents  it  as  a  social  denunciation 
of  the  rights  of  children,  Benigni  thinks  of  his  Pinocchio  as  a  fairy-tale.  In 
his  interview  with  Davide  Grieco  Benigni  states:  "Ho  cercato  di  restare 
fedele  al  mistero  del  libro  che  poi,  non  esageriamo  insomma,  è  una  favola." 
Furthermore,  to  Comencini's  Pinocchio/the  poor  child,  Benigni  opposes 
Pinocchio  the  man/puppet.  The  idea  of  an  adult  playing  the  role  of  a 
child/puppet  has  outraged  many,  who  refused  to  accept  a  grown-up  man 
acting  like  a  boy-puppet.35  However,  Benigni  does  not  seem  to  acknowl- 
edge the  negative  connotation  normally  associated  with  the  term  puppet  in 
the  sense  of  a  stringed  marionette.  For  him,  Pinocchio  does  not  embody 
passivity  and  compliance  of  the  toy-boy,  à  la  Disney,  nor  does  he  personi- 
fy the  essential  poor  boy,  à  la  Comencini,  but  rather  the  puppet  is  a  burat- 
tino, the  expression  of  a  child-like,  though  ageless  individual  whose  vitali- 
ty, search  for  freedom,  joy  and  pleasure  leads  to  irreverence  and  rebellion. 
In  short,  Pinocchio  the  burattino  coincides  perfectly  with  Benigni's  comic 
persona.  In  an  interview  with  Enzo  Biagi,  the  Tuscan  actor/director 
responds  to  the  question  "Chi  è  Benigni?"  with:  "Io,  se  lei  mi  dice  che 
Benigni  è  un  buffone,  un  burattino,  un  comico,  un  clown,  mi  fa  un  com- 
plimento. Io  vorrei  tanto  che  mi  si  chiamasse  così."  (Biagi,  n.p.)  Pinocchio 
the  puppet  is  the  buffoon,  the  burattino  which  Benigni  strives  to  be  in 
many  of  his  film  personae.  As  Marcia  Landy  has  noted,  in  the  tradition  of 


■^  For  speculations  about  and  reasons  for  the  discrepancies  between  English  and 
Italian  subtitled  versions  of  Benigni's  Pinocchio  released  in  North  America,  see 
Anselmi,  "Ars  bellica" m  this  issue. 

•^See,  for  example,  Mitchell:  "It's  hard  to  tell  what's  sadder,  Geppetto's  belief  that 
Pinocchio  is  a  child  puppet  or  Mr  Benigni's  need  to  play  one."  Mitchell,  "How 
Many  Actors,"  n.p. 
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other  comic  actors,  like  Charles  Chaplin,  Jerry  Lewis  and  Totò,  "Benigni 
has  a  clearly  defined  persona  that  carries  over  from  film  to  film"(Landy, 
119).  The  Tuscan  actor  himself  admits  that  there  is  a  bit  of  Pinocchio  in 
all  his  films,  from  Piccolo  Diavolo  io  Johnny  Stecchino,  to  II  Mostro  and  even 
in  La  vita  è  bella.  Benigni  reveals  in  an  interview  to  Davide  Grieco:  "Ho 
sempre  fatto  Pinocchio  in  tutte  le  cose  che  ho  fatto.  Il  Piccolo  Diavolo  era 
Pinocchio,  ...  L'ho  sempre  rincorso  Pinocchio.  In  fondo  lo  era  pure  // 
Mostro,  lo  era  Johnny  Stecchino,  era  un  po'  Pinocchietto  anche  quello  della 
Vita  è  bella  se  vogliamo."  (Grieco,  n.p.)  An  adult  man  who  plays  the  role 
of  a  child-puppet  and  longs  to  remains  such  throughout  the  film  may  have 
sparked  disapproval,  but  the  childish  and  puppet-like  nature  of  Pinocchio 
reflects  perfectly  the  essence  of  Benigni's  persona,  a  puppet,  a  burattino, 
who,  like  a  clown,  is  ageless. 

Benigni's  distinctive  embodiment  of  Collodi's  hero  as  an  adult/puppet 
brings  to  the  fore  the  character  of  the  Fata  Turchina,  who  in  this  film  is 
given  space  to  shine  as  a  positive  force.  By  highlighting  the  Fata  Turchina 
the  Tuscan  director  sets  this  philogynist  Pinocchio  in  opposition  to  Disney, 
Comencini,  and  Collodi.36  In  the  book,  the  Fatina  does  not  appear  until 
chapter  sixteen,  she  is  an  afterthought  exhumed  from  the  fairy-tale  tradi- 
tion when  Collodi  is  asked  by  acclamation  to  resurrect  his  dead  puppet  and 
continue  with  the  adventures  of  Pinocchio  in  the  serialized  children  mag- 
azine. All  three  film  adaptations  introduce  the  character  of  the  Fairy  much 
earlier  than  Collodi's  original.  In  Disney  and  Comencini  she  appears  dur- 
ing Pinocchio's  first  night  in  order  to  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  successful 
transformation  of  the  wooden  puppet  into  a  boy.  In  Benigni,  however,  the 
Fata  not  only  appears  earlier  than  in  Collodi  and  in  the  other  two  films, 
but  she  takes  centre  stage  in  the  prologue  scene,  precisely  with  the  fairy- 
tale arrival  of  a  stagecoach  pulled  by  white  mice  and  driven  by  Medoro. 
From  the  very  start  the  Fairy  is  inextricably  connected  to  the  blue  butter- 
fly. It  is  the  Blue  Fairy  who  grabs  for  a  moment  the  blue  creature  and  sends 
it  off  to  fly  until  it  touches  the  very  log  which,  rambling  through  the  vil- 
lage, wreaking  havoc  everywhere  and  creating  comic  scenes,  ends  up  in 
Geppetto's  shop  to  be  carved  into  Pinocchio.  That  same  butterfly  will  be 
seen  in  the  epilogue,  when  the  shadow  of  Pinocchio,  finally  a  "ragazzo  per- 
bene," still  longs  to  fly  freely  and  wander  around.  Hence,  the  butterfly  is 


^"While  the  misogynist  treatment  of  the  Fairy  in  Comencini  has  been  discussed 
above,  for  Disney,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fairy  reflects  the  patriarchal  view  of 
the  American  bourgeoisie.  She  is  depicted  as  a  sex  object  with  blonde  rather  than 
blue  hair.  Her  appearances  are  drastically  reduced,  and  her  educational  task  is 
shifted  to  the  male-gendered  character  of  the  cricket. 
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granted  special  importance  as  symbol  of  unfettered  flight,  tinged  with 
echoes  of  Calvinian  lightness.  Unlike  Collodi,  Disney,  and  Comencini, 
Benigni's  Pinocchio  is  an  adult,  or  rather  an  ageless  puppet,  and  not  a 
wooden  puppet  who  turns  into  a  real  boy.  In  Benigni's  film  the  acquisition 
of  the  qualities  of  the  "bravo  ragazzo"  at  the  end  still  leaves  space  for  the 
puppet. 

Pinocchio's  search  for  freedom  and  his  attraction  to  nature  are  two  ele- 
ments in  Collodi's  text  which  the  Tuscan  director  has  espoused  for  his  ver- 
sion of  Pinocchio.  In  the  book,  during  the  conversation  with  the  cricket, 
to  the  insect's  exhortations  to  get  educated,  find  a  job,  and  respect  family 
values,  Pinocchio  opposes  his  philosophy  of  life:  "e  io,  a  dirtela  in  confi- 
denza, di  studiare  non  ne  ho  punto  voglia  e  mi  diverto  più  a  correre  dietro 
alle  farfalle  e  a  salire  su  per  gli  alberi  a  prendere  gli  uccellini  di  nido." 
(Collodi,  18)  Benigni  expands  on  this  declaration  made  by  Pinocchio  in 
Collodi's  text,  uses  a  butterfly  to  symbolize  freedom,  and  links  the  blue  fly- 
ing creature  to  the  Blue  Fairy's  power  to  give  life,  as  she  is  the  one  who 
sends  the  butterfly  flying  and  touching  the  magical  log  which  will  become 
Pinocchio.  Benigni  shows  the  newly  formed  Pinocchio  wandering  freely 
around  green  open  spaces,  embracing  the  birds  on  a  tree,  and  praising  life: 
"che  bellezza  il  mondo,  questa  sì  che  è  vita."  This  declaration  evokes  the 
Blue  Fairy's  statement  in  the  opening  scene,  when  she  tells  Medoro  that 
giving  joy  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  one  can  do:  "Dare  allegria  è  la  cosa 
più  bella  che  si  possa  fare  al  mondo."  These  words  recall  Benigni's  previous 
film  La  vita  è  bella.  In  the  Oscar-winning  movie  the  preoccupation  with 
the  child's  survival  and  the  task  of  disguising  the  cruelty  and  horror  of  the 
Holocaust  from  the  child's  life  experience  is  given  to  the  father  figure, 
played  by  Benigni.  In  Pinocchio,  instead,  it  is  the  mother  figure,  the  Blue 
Fairy,  who  strives  to  secure  the  child/puppet's  survival  and  to  dispense  relief 
and  joy.  Moreover,  in  the  film  the  Fata  has  very  deep  feelings  for  the  pup- 
pet, whom  she  praises  twice  for  his  beauty;  in  fact  she  never  loses  sight  of 
him.  In  the  end,  when  Pinocchio  becomes  a  "ragazzo  perbene"  and  is  com- 
plimented by  the  Fairy  for  abiding  by  familial  and  societal  rules,  to  the 
Collodian  words  of  Pinocchio,  "com'ero  buffo  quando  ero  un  burattino," 
Benigni's  Fata  juxtaposes  "era  un  bel  burattino."  In  the  final  flight  of  the 
blue  butterfly  one  can  see  the  Fairy's  endorsement  of  freedom  and  endless 
adventure  embraced  by  Pinocchio's  cone-capped  shadow.  The  alternative 
message  accepted  by  the  Fairy  is  that  the  puppet  is  "depositario  di  anti- 
conformismo e  libertà"  (Tornabuoni,  41).  Commenting  on  the  Fairy,  in 
his  interview  with  Grieco,  Benigni  states:  "il  personaggio  della  Fata 
Turchina  è  il  più  complesso  di  tutta  la  storia,  a  parte  Pinocchio  ...  è  il  per- 
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sonaggio  più  moderno  ...  appartiene  a  domani,  è  oggi  stesso.  Addirittura  è 
lei  che  manda  Pinocchio  nelle  braccia  di  Lucignolo."  (Grieco,  n.p.)  For 
Benigni  the  Fairy  holds  a  subtle  sadness  because  she  knows  that  Pinocchio's 
beauty  cannot  last  very  long,  she  knows  that  "happiness  is  there,  we  can 
look  at  it,  but  we  cannot  reach  it"  (Bruni,  R7)  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  search 
for  it.  The  Fata  Turchina  tries  to  make  the  beauty  of  the  puppet  last  as  long 
as  possible  because  it  is  the  puppet  whom  she  loves,  but  she  knows  she  will 
not  succeed.  Benigni's  Pinocchio,  then,  is  the  ageless  burattino  who  longs 
for  an  always  elusive  happiness  which  can  make  life  beautiful.  This  festive, 
exuberant,  child-like  burattino,  although  not  everybody's  favourite,  is  the 
Pinocchio  that  Benigni  has  presented  us  with. 

This  article  proposes  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  three  most  impor- 
tant cinematic  adaptations  of  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio  in  the  past  six 
decades.  Each  film  version  of  Collodi's  classic  presents  a  Pinocchio  suited 
for  a  different  socio-cultural  scene:  From  Disney's  toy-boy  for  American 
post-depression  era,  to  Comencini's  poor  boy  of  politically  charged  1970s 
Italy,  to  Benigni's  ageless  burattino  for  the  present  time.  As  Disney's  ani- 
mated picture,  Comencini's  teleromanzo,  and  Benigni's  film  have  shown, 
Collodi's  original  continues  to  generate  new  and  distinctive  cinematic  ver- 
sions of  a  classic  that  has  reached  iconic  proportion 
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" DIVENTASSI  ANCH'IO  UN  UOMO': 
PINOCCHIO'S  SHARED  HUMANITY 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  did  as  they  had  been  requested 
and  went  to  the  place  where  the  puppet  theater  had  been 
set  up.  It  was  uncovered  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lighted  wax  tapers,  which  made  it  look  very  bright  and  gay. 
Since  he  was  the  one  who  had  to  manipulate  the  puppets, 
Master  Pedro  took  his  place  in  the  rear,  while  out  in  front, 
to  act  as  interpreter,  stood  a  lad  who  was  his  servant.  It  was 
the  interpreter's  business  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the 
performance,  and  he  had  a  rod  with  which  he  pointed  to 
the  figures  as  they  came  out. 

-  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
The  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  679. 

I  have  a  Key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  (I  am 
perswaded)  open  any  Lock  in  Doubting-Castle.  Then  said 
Hopeful,  That's  good  news;  good  Brother  pluck  it  out  of 
thy  bosom,  and  try:  Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  began  to  try  at  the  Dungeon  door,  whose  bolt 
(as  he  turned  the  Key)  gave  back,  and  the  door  flew  open 
with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out. 

—  John  Bunyan,  The  Pilgrims  Progress,  96. 

'A  robot  is  infinitely  more  to  be  trusted  than  a  human 
nursemaid.  Robbie  was  constructed  for  only  one  purpose 
really  -  to  be  the  companion  of  a  little  child.  His  entire 
"mentality"  has  been  created  for  the  purpose.  He  just  can't 
help  being  faithful  and  loving  and  kind.  He's  a  machine  — 
made  so.  That's  more  than  you  can  say  for  humans!' 

-Isaac  Asimov,  /,  Robot,  25. 

'I'm  not  Pinocchio.  I'm  David!' 

-  Steven  Spielberg,  A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence. 

In  the  midst  of  his  picaresque  adventures  an  exasperated  Pinocchio  blurts 
out  his  wish  to  become  a  man,  surely  a  great  expectation  for  a  piece  of 
wood.  Without  fairy-tale  pomp  or  fanfare,  Collodi  introduces  his  epony- 
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mous  hero  as  "un  pezzo  di  legno."1  This  particular  piece  of  wood,  etymo- 
logically  related  to  the  "pine  nut"  (  pinocchio  or  pignolo)  so  popular  in 
Tuscan  cooking,  has  had  a  special-albeit  hidden  and  perplexing-vitality 
from  its  first  appearance,  with  its  pleading  (raccomandandosi)  and  com- 
plaining (rammaricandosi)  voice  that  petrifies  Master  Cherry  the  carpenter, 
and  with  the  nascent  puppet's  mocking  laughter  ("che  cominciò  subito  a 
ridere  e  a  canzonarlo")  that  irritates  and  ultimately  saddens  the  carver- 
father.  The  cheeky,  backsliding  Pinocchio  repeatedly  invokes  a  desire  to  be 
"a  proper  boy"  ("un  ragazzino  per  bene")  and  "a  fine  boy"  ("un  ragazzino 
ammodo"),  reproaching  himself  for  being  "a  brat,  always  promising  to 
reform  and  never  keeping  my  word"  ("un  monello  che  prometto  sempre  di 
corregermi,  e  non  mantegno  mai!"),  but  delighting,  in  his  final  words,  in 
having  become  "a  proper  boy!" 

This  moment  of  developmental  triumph  includes  a  sidelong  glance  at 
his  former  appearance:  "a  large  puppet  propped  against  a  chair,  its  head 
turned  to  one  side,  its  arms  dangling  and  its  legs  crossed  and  folded  in  the 
middle  so  that  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  stood  up  at  all"  (Collodi/Perella, 
461).  The  concluding  line  drawing  by  Enrico  Mazzanti,  in  the  original 
book-length  publication  of  Le  avventure  di  Pinocchio,  storia  di  un  buratti- 
no, depicts  a  jauntily  clad  young  man,  looking  every  inch  a  gentleman  with 
a  full  head  of  curly  hair  and  well  shaped  limbs,  and  pointing  either  in 
bemusement  or  condescension  to  this  shell  of  his  erstwhile  reality.  He  com- 
ments on  his  puppet  behaviour  ("Com'ero  buffo,  quand'ero  un  buratti- 
no!") as  "ridiculous"  in  Mary  Alice  Murray's  1892  English  translation, 
which  is  softened  to  "funny"  in  the  more  recent  translations  of  Nicolas  J. 
Perella  and  Ann  Lawson  Lucas.  Rather  than  uncoupling  these  two  mani- 
festations of  the  hero,  Collodi's  last  scene  actually  prompts  us  to  consider 
the  links  between  them.  Do  we  read  this  scene  with  an  exhilarated  sense  of 
accomplishment  or  a  mingling  of  sadness  and  loss?  Is  Pinocchio  at  last 
assimilated  into  an  upright  human  community  or  finally  severed  from  the 
animistic,  egocentric  realm  of  the  fantastic  adventurer? 

Most  of  the  voluminous  commentary  on  Pinocchio  addresses  what  is 
assumed  to  be  the  central  quest  "to  be  a  human  child"  (Bacon,  74),  in  this 
"fairy-tale  novel  of  development"  (Zipes,  13)  of  the  "good  bad  boy"  (Lurie, 
15).  Scapegrace  Pinocchio,  who  finally  nurses  Geppetto  back  to  health  and 


Collodi,  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  83.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  quota- 
tions from  the  English  and  Italian  texts  will  be  based  on  this  bilingual  edition. 
Other  translations  consulted  are  those  by  M.A.  Murray  (1892)  and  Ann  Lawson 
Lucas  (1996). 
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works  to  support  his  father,  has  suggested  counterparts  classical  and  mod- 
ern— from  Homer's  Telemachus  to  Huck  Finn,  Tom  Sawyer,  Horatio 
Alger,  and  Salman  Rushdie's  boy-hero  Haroun.2  The  stress  on  Pinocchio's 
childhood  or  boyhood,  however,  often  overlooks  the  larger,  more  inclusive 
process  of  his  becoming  human  and  the  diverse  ways  Collodi  sketches  his 
character's  autonomous,  idiosyncratic,  yet  recognizable  selfhood.  Rather 
than  concentrating  on  the  lessons  of  his  development,  these  features  of 
Pinocchio's  being  engage  readers  of  every  age.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  bizarre 
episodes,  histrionic  exaggerations,  absurd  touches,  and  reformist  impulses 
gone  awry,  we  can  discover  reflections  of  ourselves,  that  is,  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recognize  our  own  selfish,  libidinous,  cranky,  finicky,  obstreper- 
ous behaviour. 

Episodic  and  kinetic,  Pinocchio  pulses  with  rambunctious  energy, 
which  we  might  associate  with  boyhood  or,  more  generally,  with  the  activ- 
ity and  drivenness  of  being  human.  Even  when  he  is  re-learning  to  walk  on 
new  feet,  Pinocchio  is  never  tentative:  he  "sets  off  at  a  run"  /  "si  détte  a 
scappare"  (100-01)  and,  embodiment  of  exuberance,  skips  and  capers  "as 
though  he  had  gone  wild  with  joy"  /  "come  se  fosse  ammattito  dalla  gran 
contentezza"  (132-33).  Impulsively,  acrobatically  affectionate,  Pinocchio  as 
a  spectator  at  the  puppet  show  throws  himself  "into  the  arms  of  his  broth- 
ers-in-wood" /  "vieni  a  gettarti  fra  le  braccia  dei  tuoi  fratelli  di  legno,"  mak- 
ing "a  bound  from  the  back  of  the  pit  to  the  front  section"  and  "springing] 
onto  the  stage"  (144-5).  While  Collodi  captures  the  puppet's  gullibility  to 
rush  to  the  get-rich-quick  Field  of  Miracles  ("let's  get  going!"/  "Andiamo, 
subito"  [164-65]),  he  also  conveys — with  brio  but  without  celebratory 
comment-his  hero's  eagerness  to  find  Geppetto  ("Galoppa,  galoppa!" 
[262],  he  instructs  the  carrier-pigeon),  his  fearless  dive  "from  the  top  of  a 
reef  into  the  sea"  (267),  and  his  escaping  imprisonment  by  speeding  "like 
a  rifle  shot"  /  "Andava  via  come  una  palla  di  fucile"  (312-13).  In  fact,  the 
puppet-boy's  energetic  determination  to  rescue  his  father  and  restore  his 
vigour  involves  Pinocchio's  swimming  "the  whole  night  through"  (269), 
racing  ahead  of  his  smart-aleck  schoolmates  "as  though  he  had  wings  on 
his  feet"  (295),  swimming  "fearlessly"  (435)  while  carrying  Geppetto  on 
his  shoulders,  and  setting  off  "on  the  run"  (447)  to  procure  milk  for  his 
father.  This  selflessness  is  not  mere  motor  activity;  sympathetic  intuition  is 


^Patricia  Merivale  identifies  both  Pinocchio  and  Haroun  and  the  Sea  of  Stories  as 
"Telemachies"  (204);  Jack  Zipes  sees  Huck  Finn  as  "the  American  version  of 
Pinocchio"  (14)  and  Collodi's  tale  as  "the  consummate  Horatio  Alger  story  of 
the  nineteenth  century"  (11);  Alison  Lurie  explores  "similarities"  between 
Pinocchio  and  Tom  Sawyer  (15). 
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its  accompaniment,  as  seen  in  Pinocchio's  "running  in  high  spirits"  (455) 
to  buy  new  clothes,  only  to  donate  his  hard-earned  pennies  to  help  the 
bedridden  Blue  Fairy.  In  the  final  dream  sequence  the  Fairy's  homiletic 
intervention  that  "boys  who  take  loving  care  of  their  parents  ...  always 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise  and  love"  /  "I  ragazzi  che  assistono  amorosa- 
mente i  propri  genitori  ...  meritano  sempre  gran  lode  e  grande  affetto" 
(456-7)  precedes  Pinocchio's  human  metamorphosis. 

Whether  we  interpret  this  forecasting  as  heavy-handed  didacticism  or 
appropriate  cueing,  an  emphasis  on  moral  comeuppance — smug  or  iron- 
ic— pervades  the  narrative.  The  morality  favoured  by  one-time  seminarian 
and  long-time  political  satirist  and  theatrical  journalist  Carlo  Lorenzini, 
who  adopted  the  pen-name  of  "Collodi"  to  honour  his  mother's  birthplace 
and  the  location  of  an  estate  where  his  father  was  a  steward,  is  that  of  Aesop 
rather  than  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  worldly,  commercial,  materialist  ethic  in  which, 
as  Geppetto  concludes,  "when  children  go  from  bad  to  good,  they  have  the 
power  of  making  things  take  on  a  bright  new  look  inside  within  their  fam- 
ilies too"  /  "quando  i  ragazzi  ,  di  cattivi  diventano  buoni,  hanno  la  virtù  di 
far  prendere  un  aspetto  nuovo  e  sorridente  anche  all'interno  delle  loro 
famiglie"  (460-61).  The  carver's  early  lessons  about  the  importance  not  "of 
fine  clothes,  ...  but  clean  ones"  and  examples  of  "sacrifices"  (137)  have  an 
immediate  and  lasting  effect  on  his  'son.'  Pinocchio  often  stands  con- 
demned in  his  own  eyes,  sermonizing  about  being  "a  lazybones,  a 
vagabond"  (245).  With  a  sobering  retrospective  awareness,  he  reprimands 
himself:  "If  I  had  been  a  proper  boy,  the  way  so  many  others  are,  if  I  had 
been  willing  to  study  and  work,  if  I  had  stayed  at  home  with  my  poor 
father,  I  wouldn't  find  myself  here  now  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  being 
a  watchdog  at  a  peasant's  house"  /  "Se  fossi  stato  un  ragazzino  per  bene, 
come  ce  n'è  tanti;  se  avessi  avuto  voglia  di  studiare  e  di  lavorare,  se  fossi 
rimasto  in  casa  col  mio  povero  babbo,  a  quest'ora  non  mi  troverei  qui,  in 
mezzo  ai  campi,  a  fare  il  cane  di  guardia  alla  casa  di  un  contadino"  (244- 
45).  His  wish  for  re-birth — "Of,  if  only  I  could  be  born  over  again!" 
(245) — reflects  his  truly  re-formative  zeal.  Recriminatory  logic  controls 
him  as  he  weeps  "throughout  the  night"  (257)  over  the  tombstone  of  the 
Fairy  whom  he  has  "abandoned,"  and  reproaches  himself  as  "a  stubborn, 
pig-headed  fool"  (307)  over  the  inert  body  of  a  school  friend  who  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  book  aimed  at  him.  But  over  the  unregenerate  Cat  and 
Fox,  finally  blind  and  lame,  he  wastes  no  sympathy,  informing  these 
invalids  "If  you're  poor,  it  serves  you  right"/  "Se  siete  poveri,  ve  lo  meritate" 
(442-43).  Despite  the  barometric  fluctuations  in  the  hero's  fortunes,  a  care- 
ful but  often  parodie  balance  prevails  in  the  narrative's  moral  economy.  For 
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having  been  robbed  of  four  gold  coins,  Pinocchio  the  victim  spends  four 
months  in  prison,  and  is  released  only  by  lying  about  being  a  rogue.  After 
wasting  five  months  in  Funland,  until  he  grows  "a  magnificent  pair  of  asi- 
nine ears"  (373),  Pinocchio  pays  back  this  lost  time  in  his  five  months' 
work  for  Geppetto's  health. 

The  tidiness  of  this  moral  balance  frequently  disintegrates,  however,  as 
bizarre,  uncanny  or  fantastic  elements  of  the  tall  tale  take  over.  Do  we  balk 
at  the  idea  of  the  thieving  Cat  prancing  on  two  paws  any  more  than  we  do 
at  the  notion  of  the  culprit  scampering  away  "on  one  leg  alone"  (179)? 
Pinocchio  is  a  narrative  of  miraculous  resurrections-from  the  Little  Girl 
with  the  waxen  face  and  "a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  world 
beyond"  (183)  to  the  puppet  himself  left  hanging  from  a  tree  "as  though 
frozen  stiff"  (189).  Many  of  Collodi's  most  memorable  characters  and 
scenes  rely  on  ironic  or  deflating  inversion  of  expectations.  The  judge,  who 
hears  Pinocchio's  case  against  the  deceiving  Cat  and  Fox  and  who  con- 
demns the  plaintiff  because  he  was  robbed,  is  unforgettable  not  just  as  "a 
big  ape  of  the  gorilla  family"  but  as  a  figure  with  "gold-rimmed  spectacles 
without  lenses,  which  he  was  obliged  to  wear  all  the  time  on  account  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  that  had  been  plaguing  him  for  years"  (227). 
While  descriptions  of  the  judges  "occhiali  d'oro,  senza  vetri"  and  "una  flus- 
sione d'occhi,  che  lo  tormentava  da  parecchi  anni"  invite  comment  on 
Collodi's  broad  satire  of  a  myopic,  in  fact  sclerotic  judiciary,  the  attack  is 
not  corrosive  or  Juvenalian;  it  is  kept  buoyant  with  Horatian  humour  and 
wit.  The  world  of  Pinocchio  partakes  simultaneously — and  in  almost  equal 
measure — of  the  ersatz  and  the  real.  Geppetto's  poverty  is  evident,  unde- 
niable, and  so  is  Pinocchio's  hunger.  Yet,  into  these  vivid  scenes  Collodi 
interjects  characteristics  of  a  stage  backdrop.  Geppetto's  bare  and  "modest" 
ground-floor  room  under  a  staircase  conveys  the  theatrics  of  straitened  cir- 
cumstances with  "a  painted  fire  ...  and  kettle  that  boiled  so  merrily  and 
sent  up  a  cloud  of  steam  that  really  looked  like  steam"  (97).  When  the 
almost-fainting  Pinocchio  is  presented  with  a  tray  of  delectable-looking 
food,  he  discovers  to  his  chagrin  that  "the  bread  was  of  chalk,  the  chicken 
of  cardboard,  and  the  four  apricots  of  alabaster,  painted  to  look  real"  (341). 
What  is  striking  in  both  of  these  literally  propped-up  scenes  is  the  narra- 
tor's insistence  on  the  credibility  of  the  illusion:  "che  pareva  fumo  davvero" 
(96)  and  "come  se  fossero  vere"  (340). 

This  desire  to  be  taken  seriously  and  believably  inserts  itself  in  the  nar- 
rative, positioning  the  history  of  a  puppet's  adventures  at  the  interface 
between  fantastic  jeu  d'esprit  and  quest  narrative.  As  the  tale  of  a  mari- 
onette, which  itself  necessitates  external  control,  Pinocchio  focuses  atten- 
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tion  not  only  on  the  hero,  but  on  the  puppeteer,  either  Geppetto  or 
Collodi.  It  invites  us  both  to  believe  in  the  illusion  and  to  acknowledge  the 
purposiveness  and  mechanics  that  maintain  it.  Collodi's  thirty-six-chapter 
tale  discloses  the  art  of  suspended  disbelief  while  it  illustrates  the  activities 
of  the  appetitive,  ambitious,  reflective  self.  Such  an  amalgam  participates 
in  and,  intentionally  or  inadvertently,  borrows  from  a  range  of  literary  gen- 
res. Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  filiations,  I  want  to  propose,  are 
the  romance  epic,  the  confessional  allegory  and,  as  a  gesture  of  anticipa- 
tion, science  fiction.  Remarkable  shared  or  appropriated  attributes  link 
Pinocchio  to  Don  Quixote,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Isaac  Asimov's  early  col- 
lection /,  Robot,  and  Steven  Spielberg's  A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence. 

The  scenes  that  suggest  profitable  comparisons  between  Cervantes  and 
Collodi  are  Pinocchio's  visit  to  the  puppet  theatre  in  Chapters  10  and  11 
and  the  interlude  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  at  Master  Pedro's  puppet 
theatre  in  Part  II,  Chapters  25-26.  Though  embraced  by  his  "brothers-in- 
wood"  in  that  "dramatico-vegetal  company"  (145),  Pinocchio  actually 
causes  a  riot  and  faces  the  wrath  of  the  ferocious  puppet  master,  Fire  Eater. 
Only  when  he  pleads  for  Harlequin's  life  and  only  when  Fire  Eater  sneezes 
is  Pinocchio  granted  mercy  and  sent  on  his  way  as  a  happier  and,  for  the 
moment,  richer  puppet.  The  episode  in  Cervantes  uncovers  the  power  of 
the  puppet  theatre's  illusion.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  are  members  of  the 
audience  for  the  story  of  Melisendra,  a  noblewoman  reputed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  who  has  been  abducted  by  Moors.  Don 
Gaiferos,  Melisendra's  husband,  rides  to  Spain  to  reclaim  his  beloved,  hero- 
ically lifting  her  from  the  balcony  to  the  crupper  of  his  steed.  Don  Quixote 
interrupts  the  performance  three  times:  once  to  exhort  the  boy-interpreter 
to  "keep  to  the  straight  line  of  [his]  story"  without  "curves  and  tangents"; 
another  time  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  account  of  Moors  ringing 
bells;  and  the  most  dramatic  intervention,  to  bound  onto  the  stage  to 
behead  the  Moorish  puppets  who  are  pursuing  the  French  fugitives.  "With 
accelerated  and  unheard-of  fury  he  began  slashing  at  the  Moorish  puppets, 
knocking  some  of  them  over,  beheading  others,  crippling  this  one,  man- 
gling that  one"  (Cervantes,  683).  In  light  of  the  abrupt  halt  that  Don 
Quixote  brings  to  the  performance  by  destroying  the  puppet  theatre,  for 
which  destruction  he  reimburses  Master  Pedro  handsomely  "in  good 
Castilian  currency"  (685),  his  first  interruption  against  embellishment 
seems  ironic,  since  it  is  the  very  power  of  this  artifice  that  instigates  his  pas- 
sionate response.  He  explains  "that  everything  that  took  place  seemed  to 
[him]  very  real  indeed";  moreover,  he  defends  his  actions  as  fulfilling  "the 
duties  of  [his]  profession  as  knight-errant"  (685).  Don  Quixote's  unique 
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combination  of  "madness  and  liberality"  (687)  is  also  connected  to  the 
response  of  Fire  Eater's  puppets  to  their  brother-in-wood.  Theatrical  illu- 
sion and  the  artifice  of  a  blood  bond  link  the  puppets  as  forcefully  as  the 
compulsion  that  propels  the  Knight  of  the  Mournful  Countenance  to  leap 
onto  the  stage  and  defend  the  fleeing  puppet  heroes  from  the  pursuing 
puppet  Moors.  In  each  instance  the  initially  vexed  puppet  master  is  pla- 
cated; while  Master  Pedro  receives  money,  Fire  Eater  gives  gold  coins  to  the 
selfless  Pinocchio  who  begs  for  Harlequin's  life.  Both  circumstances  use  the 
platform  of  the  puppet  theatre  to  emphasize  the  power  of  illusion.  While 
the  narrative,  satiric  heft  of  Don  Quixote  places  it  in  a  realm  apart  from 
Pinocchio,  the  texts  share  an  interest  in  the  perennial  "metaphysical  prob- 
lem: that  of  illusion  and  reality"  (Cervantes/Putnam,  xxix). 

While  Don  Quixote  and  Pinocchio  might  be  considered  artistic  rela- 
tives, the  connection  between  Collodi's  puppet  and  Bunyan's  distressed, 
salvation-bound  pilgrim  appears,  at  first  glance,  much  more  tenuous. 
However,  both  Christian  and  Pinocchio  are  engaged  in  dangerous,  unpre- 
dictable, yet  necessary  journeys.  Each  continually  searches  for  meaning, 
interpreting  the  episodes  of  his  journey  as  signs  toward  its  fulfilment.  Yet 
the  consequences  of  these  encounters  are  undeniably  more  serious  for  the 
pilgrim  than  the  puppet.  Their  meetings  with  serpents  are  a  case  in  point. 
Bunyan's  Apollyon  is  a  monstrous  fire-belching  beast,  "with  scales  like  a 
Fish,  ...  Wings  like  a  Dragon,  feet  like  a  Bear"  (Bunyan,  47);  he  and 
Christian  are  locked  in  a  life-and-death  wrestling  match,  which  only  abates 
when  Christian  realizes  he  has  "wounded  Apollyon  with  his  two-edg'd 
Sword"  (Bunyan,  49).  At  the  mid-point  of  his  adventures,  when  he  has 
resolved  to  "become  a  well-behaved  and  obedient  boy"  (233)  en  route  to 
his  father's  house,  Pinocchio  encounters  the  green-skinned,  pointy  tailed, 
fiery  eyed  Serpent  who  blocks  his  path.  This  is  not  a  scene  of  martial  com- 
bat, but  of  strategy  gone  comically  wrong.  The  Serpent  fakes  out  the  hesi- 
tant puppet,  who  tries  to  jump  over  him  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ser- 
pent shoots  up  "like  a  released  spring"  (239).  The  slapstick  does  not  stop 
here,  for  the  serpent  laughs  so  hard  at  Pinocchio's  predicament,  upside 
down  in  the  mud,  that  he  bursts  a  bloodvessel  and  dies.  While  Christian 
advances  prudently  from  strength  to  strength,  Pinocchio  falls  prey  easily  to 
another  temptation,  "a  few  bunches  of  muscat  grapes"  (239),  which  pre- 
cipitates the  next  calamity.  For  all  the  shared,  programmatic  features  of 
their  adventures,  The  Pilgrims  Progress  and  Pinocchio  exist  in  different 
moral  topographies.  A  high-minded  seriousness  separates  Christian  and 
Faithful,  who  are  determined  to  "buy  the  Truth"  (74),  from  the  jeering 
hawkers  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  from  the  easily  swayed  puppet  who  follows 
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Lampwick  to  Funland  with  the  lure  of  a  "wonderful  life  of  ease  passed  in 
fun  and  games  all  day  long  without  ever  coming  face  to  face  with  a  book 
or  a  school"  (371).  A  comparable  abjection  characterizes  both  locales.  With 
such  members  as  Mr.  Blindman,  Mr.  No-good,  Mr.  Love-lust  and  Mr.  Hate- 
light,  the  jury  at  Vanity  Fair  is  hardly  impartial;  Faithful  is  "burned  to 
Ashes  at  the  stake"  (80)  and  Christian  is  imprisoned.  Less  overt  malice,  in 
the  form  of  the  lethal,  de-humanizing  lure  of  sloth,  is  on  display  in 
Funland.  The  boys  crowded  into  the  wagon  trundling  to  this  "true  land  of 
heart's  desire"  are  "piled  on  top  of  one  another  like  anchovies  in  brine" 
(359).  When  these  eight-  to  fourteen-year-olds  walk  on  their  hands  and 
imitate  hens  cackling,  they  create  "such  pandemonium,  such  screeching, 
such  a  wild  tumult,  that  you  needed  cotton  wool  in  your  ears  to  keep  from 
going  deaf"  (367).  Lampwick's  transformation  to  a  donkey  is  complete, 
but  "the  famous  Donkey  Pinocchio  known  as  The  Star  of  the  Dance" 
(393)  eventually  earns  release  from  his  jackass  state.  Though  both  fairs  sell 
ephemeral,  deceitful  wares,  Funland  and  Vanity  Fair  are  designed  on  two 
parallel  discursive  planes.  Bunyan's  Fair  exists  as  a  moral  theorem,  an  estab- 
lished, proven,  reiterated  principle;  journeyers  to  the  Celestial  City,  who  do 
not  wish  to  "go  thorow  this  Town,  must  needs  go  out  of  the  World'  (73). 
Collodi's  is  an  experiential  ethics  addressed  to  the  will,  a  reluctant  will;  the 
experience  must  unfold  before  the  warning  to  "poor  gullible  boys  turned 
into  so  many  donkeys  ...  to  be  sold  at  fairs  and  markets"  (389)  is  intoned. 
Though  both  Christian  and  Pinocchio  have  great  potential  for  saving 
themselves,  Bunyan's  pilgrim  is  almost  diffident  about  flexing  his  salva- 
tional  muscle.  After  a  night  of  prayer  as  a  prisoner  in  Doubting-Castle,  he 
announces  that  he  has  the  ability  within,  the  Key  of  Promise,  to  free  him- 
self and  Hopeful.  Pinocchio's  irrepressible  confidence  takes  the  form  of 
what  Collodi  calls  "a  very  good  heart"  /  "un  cuore  eccellente"  (314-15), 
which  is  canny  and  compassionate  as  well,  when  he  decides  to  save  the 
drowning  dog  Alidoro  after  recalling  "that  his  father  had  often  told  him 
that  a  good  deed  never  goes  for  naught"  (317).  Christian  runs  the  race  to 
gain  salvation;  Pinocchio  completes  the  process  of  successful  socialization. 
Pinocchio's  relationships  with  his  brothers-in-wood,  his  schoolmates, 
the  Blue  Fairy,  and  his  carver-father  supply  one  indicator  of  his  maturing 
social  skills.  Because  this  grouping  represents  a  balance  of  human  and  spe- 
cially animated  personalities,  it  also  illustrates  Collodi's  adroitness  in  mak- 
ing both  sorts  of  exchanges  valuable  and  engaging.  The  attribution  of  an 
emotional  life  and  a  dramatic  function  to  the  "terrible  machine,"  the 
"thing  of  metal"  (Asimov,  24-25)  called  "Robbie"  in  the  first  of  Asimov's 
connected  stories  of/,  Robot  reveals  the  particular  challenge  of  endowing  a 
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machine,  as  opposed  to  a  piece  of  wood,  with  human  characteristics  and 
attachments. 

Based  on  the  evidence  of  Collodi's  narrative,  Pinocchio  fares  better 
with  puppets  than  humans.  The  members  of  Fire  Eater's  marionette  troupe 
hug,  clasp,  and  pinch  Pinocchio,  raising  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carry- 
ing him  "in  triumph  before  the  footlights"  (145). By  contrast,  Pinocchio's 
first  day  at  the  public  school  is  full  of  tricks  and  taunts.  "One  snatched  his 
cap  out  of  his  hand,  another  tugged  at  his  jacket  from  behind;  one  of  them 
tried  to  make  a  big  mustache  in  ink  under  his  nose,  and  someone  even 
tried  to  tie  strings  to  his  hands  and  feet  to  make  him  dance"  (291).  By  this 
point  in  his  adventures  (Chapter  26)  Pinocchio,  determined  to  reform, 
sounds  like  a  responsible  adult  reasoning  with  his  schoolmates,  '"I  didn't 
come  here  to  play  the  fool  for  you.  I  respect  others,  and  I  want  to  be 
respected'"  (291).The  shouts  of  the  little  rogues  to  the  "'wise  guy'"  / 
"Bravo  berlicche!"  who  talks  "like  a  printed  book"  /  "Hai  parlato  come  un 
libro  stampato!"  (290-91)  quickly  change  to  sensible  affection  after 
Pinocchio  delivers  a  few  expert  kicks  and  pokes.  Wooden  blows  convince 
mere  flesh  to  take  the  new  schoolmate  seriously.  Pinocchio's  relationship 
with  parental  figures  is  more  complex.  In  the  guise  of  the  Little  girl  with 
blue  hair,  the  Good  Fairy,  and  the  kindly  woman,  the  Blue  Fairy  intervenes 
at  key  moments  to  rescue  and  help  Pinocchio.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  lies 
to  her  about  having  the  four  gold  coins,  she  saves  him  from  the  hanging 
tree,  sees  to  it  that  he  is  attended  by  doctors  and  nursed  back  to  health,  and 
ultimately  fulfils  her  promise  of  making  him  into  a  real  boy.  Geppetto 
deals  with  Pinocchio's  truculence,  disobedience,  truancy,  and  absence,  yet 
he  loves  him  unconditionally.  Although  the  Fairy  and  Geppetto's  lectures 
about  industry  and  resolve  are  often  disregarded,  Pinocchio  slowly  comes 
to  realize  what  they  are  saying.  Perhaps  it  is  debatable  whether  fully-grown 
or  growing  humans  remain  more  (or  less)  resistant  to  good  advice.  Can 
obduracy  or  perversity  be  charted  chronologically? 

Although  a  gap  of  almost  a  half-century  separates  the  fiction  of 
Collodi  and  Asimov,3  the  questions  and  claims  involved  in  acknowledging 
the  humanoid  capacity  of  a  robot  are  similar  to  those  implicated  in  believ- 
ing in  Pinocchio's  humanity.  In  Asimov's  story  the  parental  figures  are 
divided-with  sympathetic  father  and  eight-year-old  daughter  lining  up  in 
support  of  this  "companion  of  a  little  child"  (25)  and  unconvinced  moth- 
er vowing  to  get  rid  of  "that  terrible  machine"  so  that  her  daughter  can 


^The  twenty-year-old  Asimov  first  published  "Robbie"  as  "Strange  Playfellows"  in 
Super  Science  Stories  m  1940. 
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"take  her  part  in  society"  (24-25).  While  George  Weston  defends  Robbie 
as  "the  best  darn  robot  money  can  buy  ...  [which]  set  [him]  back  half  a 
year's  income,"  he  considers  the  expense  "worth  it"  since  the  robot  is  a 
"darn  sight  cleverer  than  half  [his]  office  staff"  (24).  Young  Gloria  sees 
Robbie  as  "no  machine"  but  "^  person  just  like  you  and  me"  and  her 
"friend"  (28).  A  perfectly  programmed  playmate,  Robbie  "cower[s]"  at 
Gloria's  threatened  spanking,  is  "hurt  at  [her]  unjust  accusation,"  gives  in 
"immediately  and  unconditionally  before  [her]  ultimatum"  (21),  and, 
most  evocative  of  the  human,  wants  to  hear  a  story,  in  this  case  Cinderella, 
again  and  again.  The  title  character  is  a  robotic  companion.  He  walks, 
runs,  and  plays  games,  but  he  does  not  develop,  talk,  or  communicate 
beyond  the  emotional  responses  attributed  to  him.  Asimov  makes  no  men- 
tion of  tears,  or  furrowed  brows,  or  irregular  breathing.  Although  Robbie 
is  allowed  to  stay  with  the  Westons  "until  he  rusts"  (38),  Gloria  as  a  teenag- 
er outgrows  and  discards  him.  The  Asimov  story,  which  is  not  featured  in 
the  2004  summer  blockbuster  movie  7,  Robot,  forcefully  underscores  the 
ideological,  temperamental,  and  narratological  differences  between  an  ini- 
tiating, venturesome,  fully  realized  piece  of  wood  who  earns  humanness 
and  an  agglomeration  of  metal  parts  that  is  discussed  as  a  curiosity.  Hence 
Robbie  and  Pinocchio  live  in  opposite,  mutually  exclusive  realms. 

However,  another  recent  film  in  the  sci-fi  genre,  Steven  Spielberg's  A.I. 
Artificial  Intelligence,  released  in  200 1 ,  invokes  parallels  and  allusions  to 
Pinocchio  to  forge  connections  between  the  "mecha"  child-robot  "who  can 
love,"  "a  perfect  simulacrum"  called  David,  and  Collodi's  puppet-boy. 
Based  on  a  short  story  by  Brian  Aldiss  and  developed  from  preliminary 
story  boards  inherited  from  the  late  Stanley  Kubrick,  A.I.  pulses  with  spe- 
cial effects,  designed  by  Industrial  Light  and  Magic  in  Marin  County  and 
Pacific  Data  Images  in  Palo  Alto,  from  cybertronically  generated  mechas 
and  all-terrain  amphibicoptors,  which  the  child  David  has  the  skill  to 
drive,  to  cities  such  as  Manhattan  submerged  under  water  and  frozen  for 
2000  years.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  film's  invocations  of  Pinocchio 
accentuate  the  divides  between  the  bleak,  destabilizing  futurism  of  sci-fi, 
where  desires  for  human  status  can  be  both  indulged  and  repudiated,4  and 
Collodi's  suggestive  tale  of  the  unique  yet  resonant  process  of  becoming 
human. 


As  an  example  of  the  desire  to  be  human,  consider  the  situation  of  the  android 
Commander  Data   in   Star  Trek:   The  Next  Generation;  by  contrast,  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's  Terminator  character  repeatedly  declares  "I  am  a  machine." 
Both  Richard  Wunderlich  and  Jack  Zipes  attend  to  the  deformation  of  Collodi's 
text  in  Disney's  wildly  popular  cartoon. 
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Davids  human  adoptive  mother  reads  him  the  story  of  Pinocchio,  and 
thus  the  idea  to  become  "a  real  boy"  coalesces  in  David's  circuitry.  After  his 
adoptive  parents  leave  him  "in  the  woods"  to  fend  for  himself,  because  the 
return  of  their  dead  "real  son,"  who  has  been  cybernetically  restored  to  life, 
has  caused  tensions  in  the  family,  David's  pursuit  of  the  Blue  Fairy,  who, 
he  is  convinced,  will  make  him  a  real  boy  so  that  he  "can  come  home," 
begins  in  earnest.  David  cannot  be  returned  as  a  surplus  article  to 
Cybertronics;  since  he  has  been  "hardwired"  to  love  only  one  person,  his 
'mother,'  and  his  "individual  space-time  pathway  has  been  used,"  he  would 
only  be  junked  for  parts — an  ominous  forecast  of  the  second  half  of  the 
film,  in  which  David's  quest  takes  him  to  the  phantasmagoric  Flesh  Fair 
and  Rouge  City. 

The  basic  narrative  patterns  of  A.I.  derive  from  oppositional  pairings. 
The  mecha  force,  represented  by  David  and  "Joe  Gigolo,"  are  pitted 
against  the  orgas,  led  by  vindictive  humans  who  hunt  and  round  up 
mechas  while  shouting  racist-sounding  slogans  such  as  "'purge  yourself  of 
artificiality!'"  The  grimness  of  the  Flesh  Fair,  where  captured  mechas  are 
publically  executed  to  the  delight  of  the  frenzied  orga  crowd,  is  culturally 
and  temperamentally  far  removed  from  the  relatively  anodyne  threats 
Pinocchio  faces  from  Fire  Eater,  or  the  Judge,  or  the  Circus  Master.  The 
Flesh  Fair  of  A.I.  consciously  recalls  death  camps  and  ritual  degradation. 
Theories  of  origination  and  primacy  account  for  some  of  the  binary  divi- 
sions in  the  film,  and  for  another  major  contrast  with  the  putative  ur-text 
by  Collodi.  Unlike  Pinocchio,  who  is  an  entirely  original,  spontaneous  cre- 
ation (despite  the  numbers  of  subsequent  imitations),  David  is  a  deliber- 
ately modelled  child-robot,  bearing  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
late  son  of  the  scientist  who  designed  him.  In  fact,  Dr.  Hobby  lectures 
David  somewhat  pedantically  that  his  son  was  "one  of  a  kind,"  whereas 
David  is  merely  "the  first  of  a  kind."  This  explicitness  in  articulating  dis- 
tinctions and  a  related  insistence  to  talk  at  length  about  "the  ability  to 
chase  down  our  dreams,"  as  Dr.  Hobby  puts  it,  or  the  voice-over  narrator's 
description  of  "the  everlasting  moment"  when  "David  went  to  sleep  ...  in 
that  place  where  dreams  are  born"  point  to  one  of  the  strongest  contrasts 
between  Collodi  and  Spielberg.  Collodi's  episodic  romp  still  tingles  with 
suggestive  potentiality  open  to  each  reader's  interpretations  and  needs, 
while  Spielberg's  film  directs,  cues,  and  moulds  responses.  The  mecha 
alliance  of  David  and  Joe  Gigolo,  based  not  only  on  Joe's  big  brotherly  pro- 
tection but  on  the  fact  that  his  sexual  prowess  does  not  impress  the  uncom- 
prehending David,  is  very  different  from  the  friendship,  based  on  loyalty 
and  attempted  though  not  always  successful  rescue,  between  Pinocchio 
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and  the  fellow  puppet  Harlequin  and  Pinocchio  and  Lampwick,  the  lazy 
schoolboy.  Another  ostensible  link  to  Collodi's  story  is  David's  search  for 
the  Blue  Fairy  as  the  saviour  who  will  transform  him  to  a  real  boy.  Several 
scenes  are  bathed  in  blue  light:  David's  bedroom,  the  moon  that  signals  the 
roving  patrols  for  the  Flesh  Fair,  and  the  underwater  city.  Isolated  and  soli- 
tary, David  speaks  to  a  blue  plaster  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
and  prays  as  he  freezes  to  a  blueish  plaster  female  figure  who  eventually  dis- 
integrates. By  contrast,  Collodi's  Blue  Fairy  is  not  a  sought-after  illusion. 
She  simply  appears,  talks,  and  acts.  Pinocchio  gradually  becomes  aware  of 
her  importance  and  of  his  responsible  indebtedness.  He  is  not  a  tearful, 
sentimental  figure,  desperate  for  a  mother's  love  and  a  home,  but  an 
autonomous  agent  who  slowly  constructs  the  surprising,  undeserved  inter- 
ventions from  which  he  benefits  into  elements  of  emerging  human  self- 
hood. Though  extracting  selective  detail  from  Collodi,  Spielberg's  A.I.  cat- 
apults Pinocchio  into  another  dimension,  medium,  and  time,  effecting  as 
palpable  a  mutation  as  Disney's  1940  animated  film  produced  on  the 
Italian  original  and  the  Murray  translation.5 

Subject  of  operettas,  ballets,  pantomimes,  comic  strips,  and  countless 
translations  in  over  30  languages,  Pinocchio  continues  to  enjoy  a  life  of  its 
own.  Although  Mary  Alice  Murray's  first  English  translation  is  now  con- 
sidered a  collector's  rarity,6  Ann  Lawson  Lucas's  Oxford  World  Classics 
translation  is  readily  and  affordably  available.  Pinocchio  remains  a  delight- 
ful, diverse  character  for  illustration,  with  135  illustrated  editions  in  Italy 
alone  being  catalogued  at  the  centenary  of  the  text's  publication.  One  of 
the  most  engaging  recent  illustrations,  a  hybrid  of  Maurice  Sendak  and 
M.C.  Escher,  it  appears,  is  the  Pinocchio  Playing  Card  Collection,  with  art 
by  Iassen  Ghiuselev;  produced  in  Turin  in  2003,  with  explanatory  cards  in 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  the  collection  invites  play- 
ers to  "re-enact"  the  story  as  Collodi  told  it,  "or  re-invent  it  as  you  wish." 
With  this  stroke  Collodi  is  transported  to  a  postmodern  world,  to  be 
arranged  as  we  see  fit.  Although  the  text  itself  has  been  studied  and  posi- 
tioned in  light  of  Collodi's  republican  politics  and  the  debates  over  Italian 
unification  which  raged  in  his  lifetime,  and  although  the  narrative  is  a 
palimpsest  of  allusions  and  borrowings,  I  believe  that  Pinocchio  enjoys  the 
longevity  and  adaptations  it  does  because  it  is  a  supremely  human  tale. 


In  the  summer  of  2004  prices  at  two  London  rare  book  dealers  specializing  in 
children's  literature,  in  Cecil  Court  and  on  the  King's  Row,  Chelsea,  ranged  from 
£  3,000  to  £  7,500. 

"See  Rodolfo  Biaggioni's  Pinocchio. 
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Mirroring  "Michelangelo's  notion  of  sculpture  [that]  the  figure  is  already 
there  in  the  material,"  the  artist's  task  is  similar  to  that  of  the  puppet  and 
the  reader:  "to  find  himself,  which  means  that  this  is  a  story  of  becoming 
rather  than  of  birth"  (Auster,  133).  What  Pinocchio  and  over  a  century  of 
readers  continue  to  discover  in  this  process  is  that  the  self  is  a  product  of 
community  and  that  "one  is  a  self  only  among  other  selves"  (Taylor,  35). 

University  of  Alberta 
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LE  PANTIN  PERSISTANT  ET  PROTEIFORME: 
RÉÉCRITURES  DE  PINOCCHIO 


C'era  una  volta  Pinocchio.  Ma  non  quello  del  libro 

di  Pinocchio,  un  altro. 

Gianni  Rodari,  "Pinocchio  il  furbo,"  p.  14 


Dans  la  culture  occidentale,  Pinocchio  est  une  icône  archiconnue,  rivali- 
sant les  figures  les  plus  connues  des  contes  classiques,  telles  que  Le  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge  et  Blanche  Neige.  Ayant  imprégné  la  conscience  popu- 
laire, le  pantin  au  long  nez  caractéristique  a  été  recyclé  dans  tous  les 
champs  de  la  culture  populaire.  La  culture  contemporaine  elle-même  a  été 
qualifiée  de  "culture  de  Pinocchio"  dans  un  article  du  los  Angeles  Times  en 
2003.  L'auteur  y  déplore  ce  que  les  jeunes  apprennent  des  Pinocchio 
adultes  qui  ont  fait  du  mensonge  la  norme,  en  commençant  par  Bill 
Clinton  (voir  Tifft).  Le  nez  de  Pinocchio  est  devenu  un  symbole  universel 
du  mensonge.  Pendant  le  scandale  de  Monica  Lewinski,  l'image  d'un  prési- 
dent-Pinocchio  a  orné  de  nombreux  produits,  y  compris  une  série  de  mon- 
tres de  Worldwide  Watch,  sur  lesquelles  le  nez  visiblement  allongé  de 
Clinton  servait  de  trotteuse.  Parmi  les  célébrités  les  plus  récentes  à  être 
représentées  avec  le  nez  allongé  du  pantin  on  compte  George  Bush,  Tony 
Blair  et  Martha  Stewart.  Un  article  qui  dénonce  les  tentatives  alléguées  d'é- 
touffer l'affaire  de  la  maladie  des  anciens  combattants  de  la  guerre  du  Golfe 
s'intitule  "Le  syndrome  de  Pinocchio"  et  un  instrument  satirique  inventé 
aux  États-Unis  pour  mesurer  les  mensonges  prétendus  des  fonctionnaires 
du  Food  and  Drug  Administration  lors  de  leur  témoignage  s'appelle  "Le 
facteur  Pinocchio"  (voir  Wunderlich  et  Morrissey,  17).  "Le  complexe  de 
Pinocchio"  s'ajoute  au  complexe  d'Œdipe  dans  le  jargon  de  la  psychana- 
lyse. D'innombrables  psychanalystes,  critiques  et  écrivains  ont  contribué  à 
ce  qu'on  appelle  la  "pinocchiologie".  En  Italie,  quasi  toutes  les  grandes  fi- 
gures de  la  vie  culturelle  ont  apporté  leur  contribution  à  cette  vaste  litté- 
rature, y  compris  Italo  Calvino,  Luigi  Compagnone,  Benedetto  Croce, 
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Umberto  Eco,  Oriana  Fallaci,  Giorgio  Manganelli,  Attilio  Momigliano, 
Alberto  Moravia,  Giovanni  Papini  et  Margherita  Sarfatti.  Devant  une  telle 
exploitation  du  personnage  de  Collodi,  on  est  parfois  tenté  de  reprendre  la 
phrase  "Povero  Pinocchio!"  qui  revient  comme  un  refrain  dans  le  récit  de 
Collodi.  "Povero  Pinocchio!"  est  le  titre  d'un  exercice  linguistique  créé  par 
Umberto  Eco  pour  ses  étudiants  à  l'université  de  Bologne.  Cet  exercice 
consistait  à  rédiger  un  résumé  du  conte  en  dix  lignes,  en  utilisant  unique- 
ment des  mots  qui  commencent  par  la  lettre  "P."  Ravi  des  résultats,  Eco  a 
assemblé  plusieurs  des  textes  dans  une  pièce  plus  longue  qui  donne  son 
titre  à  un  volume  de  jeux  linguistiques  publié  en  1995.  "Povero 
Pinocchio!",  qui  est  à  la  fois  un  résumé  du  récit  et  un  commentaire  sur  son 
sens,  commence  de  la  manière  suivante  : 

Povero  papà  (Peppe),  palesemente  provato  penuria, 

prende  prestito  polveroso  pezzo 

pino  poi,  perfettamente  preparatolo  [...] 

Dans  le  champs  littéraire,  le  pantin  qui  a  fêté  son  centième  anniver- 
saire en  1981  est  bien  en  vie,  voire  florissant,  non  seulement  en  Italie  mais 
dans  le  monde  entier1.  "Pinocchio,  the  Evergreen  Centenarian"  est  le  titre 
bien  choisi  de  la  version  anglaise  d'un  article  qu'Italo  Calvino  a  publié  dans 
Le  courrier  de  l'Unesco  pour  marquer  le  centenaire.  Calvino  insiste  sur  "le 
pouvoir  fécondant"  de  Pinocchio,  qui,  selon  lui,  a  une  influence,  "con- 
sciente ou  non,  sur  tous  les  écrivains  de  langue  italienne"  (p.  12).  Calvino 
lui-même  appelle  le  protagoniste  de  son  premier  roman  //  sentiero  dei  nidi 
di  ragno  Pin,  une  allusion  transparente  au  protagoniste  de  Collodi.  De 
nombreux  écrivains  italiens  se  sont  inspirés  très  consciencieusement  du 
roman  de  Collodi,  réécrivant  les  aventures  de  Pinocchio  dans  des  ouvrages 
destinés  aux  adultes.  La  vita  nova  di  Pinocchio  (1971)  de  Luigi  Compa- 
gnone présente  une  satire  violente  de  la  civilisation  dans  laquelle  le  célèbre 
pantin  rencontre  des  personnages  mythiques  et  historiques  des  siècles 
passés,  y  compris  Œdipe,  Christophe  Colomb,  Louis  XIV,  le  Marquis  de 
Sade  et  Freud.  Elena  Paruolo  affirme  avec  justesse  que  le  roman  de 
Compagnone  est  "un  livre  parallèle"  (p.  233),  terme  qu'elle  emprunte  au 
titre  du  roman  de  Giorgio  Manganelli,  Pinocchio:  un  libro  parallelo.  Publié 
en  1977,  le  roman  de  Manganelli  est  à  la  fois  une  réécriture  et  un  com- 


Quelques  éléments  de  cette  étude  ont  été  développés  dans  un  article  qui  paraîtra 
prochainement  dans  le  livre  Approaches  to  Teaching  Collodi's  Pinocchio  and  Its 
Adaptations,  sous  la  direction  de  Michael  Sherberg,  dans  la  collection 
"Approaches  to  Teaching  World  Literature"  de  la  Modern  Language  Association. 
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mentaire  du  récit  de  Collodi2.  Plus  récemment,  Umberto  Quintavalle  a 
publié  //  memoriale  di  Pinocchio  (1996),  qui  memorialise  Pinocchio  dans 
un  état  permanent  de  pantin. 

Certes,  "le  pouvoir  fécondant"  dont  parle  Calvino  s'étend  bien  au-delà 
des  frontières  italiennes.  Les  auteurs  postmodernes  ont  trouvé  dans  le  per- 
sonnage de  Collodi  une  source  particulièrement  riche.  Le  roman  Pinocchio 
in  Venice,  de  Robert  Coover,  est  un  tour  de  force  postmoderne  qui  a  été 
décrit  comme  du  "Pinocchio  pour  adultes"  pornographique  (Nasti,  3). 
Dans  ce  roman  tragicomique  et  carnavalesque,  Pinocchio  est  un  vieux  pro- 
fesseur emèrite,  du  nom  de  Pinenut,  qui  retourne  à  sa  ville  natale  de  Venise 
pour  achever  son  magnum  opus,  intitulé  Mamma,  un  hommage  à  la  Fée 
aux  Cheveux  Bleus.  Tout  en  suivant  le  roman  de  Collodi  (Pinenut  revit 
toutes  ses  aventures  dangereuses  d'autrefois),  Coover  l'écrit  à  rebours  :  un 
vieil  homme  plus  ou  moins  réel  finit  par  redevenir  un  pantin  pourri.  La 
réécriture  du  romancier  américain  révèle  sa  connaissance  profonde  du  texte 
italien  ainsi  que  d'autres  aspects  de  la  culture  italienne,  comme  la  comme- 
dia dell'arte  et  la  tradition  du  carnaval  à  Venise.  Dans  la  nouvelle  cana- 
dienne "Pinocchio's  Wife",  Michael  Kenyon  revoit  le  mythe  de  Pinocchio 
sous  une  perspective  homosexuelle,  mettant  en  question  les  stéréotypes  sex- 
uels à  travers  des  personnages  aux  penchants  homoérotiques.  Les  motifs  du 
roman  de  Collodi,  ainsi  que  ceux  du  film  de  Disney  reviennent  tout  le  long 
des  œuvres  de  Coover  et  Kenyon.  Par  contre,  l'intertexte  de  Pinocchio's 
Nose,  de  l'auteur  américain  Jerome  Charbyn,  est  uniquement  le  film  de 
Disney.  Il  s'agit  d'un  roman  métafictif  qui  se  présente  comme  une  autobi- 
ographie fantaisiste  d'un  auteur-narrateur  qui  porte  le  nom  de  l'auteur  réel 
et  qui,  comme  celui-ci,  écrit  des  récits  inspirés  de  Pinocchio.  Jerome  finit 
par  s'identifier  si  étroitement  à  son  personnage  de  Pinocchio  que  celui-ci 
devient  son  alter-ego  et  co-narrateur.  Grâce  à  son  best-seller  Pinocchio 
1945,  qui  raconte  l'histoire  de  son  soi  pantin,  Jerome  est  désormais  appelé 
Pinocchio  par  le  grand  public.  Dans  le  roman  de  Charbyn,  l'auteur  finit 
par  s'approprier  le  personnage  de  Collodi.  Si  le  roman  de  Coover  a  été  bien 
accueilli,  ces  autres  réécritures  de  Pinocchio  pour  adultes  n'ont  pas  atteint 
un  grand  public,  même  dans  le  monde  anglophone.  Dans  le  domaine  de  la 
littérature  de  jeunesse,  par  contre,  les  réécritures  du  célèbre  récit  ont  sou- 
vent eu  beaucoup  de  succès,  du  moins  dans  le  pays  d'origine. 


Le  pantin  n'a  cessé  de  fasciner  Manganelli,  qui  collectionnait  des  figures  de 
Pinocchio.  Evoquant  son  entretien  avec  Manganelli  à  Rome  au  milieu  des 
années  1980,  Rebecca  West  décrit  son  bureau  complètement  rempli  de  statues 
de  Pinocchio. 
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Pinocchio  est  un  des  grands  classiques  mondiaux  de  la  littérature  de 
jeunesse.  Comme  le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge  ou  Alice,  le  pantin  ne  cesse 
d'inspirer  de  nombreuses  réécritures  dans  le  monde  entier.  On  a  recyclé 
Pinocchio  dans  tous  les  genres  littéraires,  ainsi  que  dans  tous  les  autres 
médias  et  dans  presque  chaque  aspect  de  la  culture  populaire.  Le  jeu  inter- 
textuel avec  Pinocchio  est  un  phénomène  répandu  dans  la  littérature  de 
jeunesse  parce  que  les  auteurs  présument  que  leur  jeune  public  connaît 
l'histoire  et  lira  l'hypertexte  à  la  lumière  de  l'œuvre  originale.  C'est  ce  que 
suppose  Gianni  Rodari  quand  il  fait  allusion  à  "l'altro  Pinocchio"  dans  son 
poème  du  même  titre.  Les  graines  intertextuelles  qui  fertilisent  l'imagina- 
tion des  écrivains  italiens,  selon  Calvino,  se  sèment  dans  leur  enfance  parce 
que  Pinocchio  est  "le  premier  [livre]  que  tous  rencontrent  après  (ou  avant) 
l'alphabet'"  (p.  12).  Si  les  enfants  italiens  sont  exposés  à  l'œuvre  de  Collodi 
avant  de  pouvoir  parler,  ce  n'est  certes  pas  le  cas  dans  d'autres  pays,  et  on 
peut  se  demander  si,  de  nos  jours,  c'est  toujours  le  cas  en  Italie  pour  "les 
enfants  de  la  vidéosphère  (Perrot,  14).  De  nombreux  étudiants  dans  le 
séminaire  d'Eco  à  l'université  de  Bologne  ont  avoué  n'avoir  jamais  lu  le 
livre  intégralement.  Toutefois,  le  conte  était  l'une  des  rares  histoires  dont 
Eco  pouvait  être  sûr  qu'elle  était  connue  de  tous  ses  étudiants,  démontrant 
à  quel  point  elle  a  pénétré  profondément  la  conscience  collective.  Bien 
qu'on  donne  à  Pinocchio  une  place  incontestée  dans  le  canon  de  la  littéra- 
ture de  jeunesse  et  qu'on  le  considère  comme  faisant  partie  de  l'héritage  lit- 
téraire de  tous  les  jeunes,  rares  sont  les  enfants,  voire  même  les  adultes,  qui 
portent  le  roman  entier  de  Collodi  dans  leur  bagage  littéraire.  Christine 
Nòstlinger  n'avait  jamais  lu  le  roman  de  Collodi  quand  un  éditeur 
autrichien  lui  a  demandé  de  le  réécrire  pour  les  enfants  d'aujourd'hui. 
L'écrivain  autrichien  avoue  avoir  détesté  le  roman  quand  elle  l'a  lu  atten- 
tivement pour  rédiger  Der  Neue  Pinocchio,  qui,  tout  en  inversant  l'idéolo- 
gie de  l'original,  n'en  reste  pas  moins  une  des  réécritures  les  plus  fidèles  au 
roman  de  Collodi  (ses  trente-cinq  chapitres  correspondent  de  très  près  aux 
trente-six  chapitres  de  l'hypotexte).  Faut-il  regretter  que  peu  d'enfants 
aujourd'hui,  hors  de  l'Italie,  sauraient  nommer  l'auteur  de  Pinocchio  ? 
Calvino  nous  rappelle  que  c'est  le  destin  de  nombreux  chefs-d'œuvre  de 
transcender  leur  auteur,  comme  si  celui-ci  n'était  qu'un  intermédiaire  ou 
un  instrument,  et  d'imposer  leur  propre  existence  indépendamment  de  lui 
(p.  14).  C'est  le  sort  de  tous  les  grands  mythes,  selon  Michel  Tournier,  qui 
mentionne  en  particulier  Robinson  Crusoé,  autre  personnage  mythique 
dont  la  popularité  a  "éclipsé"  celle  de  son  auteur  (p.  215).  Pour  la  plupart 
des  jeunes  d'aujourd'hui,  Pinocchio  est  devenu  un  texte  sans  auteur, 
prenant  le  statut  générique  et  autonome  de  nombreux  contes  classiques. 
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D'habitude,  ce  n'est  pas  le  récit  de  Collodi  qui  domine  l'imagination 
collective,  mais  celui  de  l'adaptation  cinématographique  de  Walt  Disney, 
parue  en  1940.  Le  dessin  animé  de  Disney,  comme  tant  d'autres  transcrip- 
tions disneyennes,  est  devenu  la  version  originale  pour  la  plupart  des  jeunes 
et  beaucoup  d'adultes,  si  l'on  en  croit  le  récit  de  Kenyon.  Certains  critiques 
prétendent  que  même  en  Italie  les  enfants  connaissent  surtout  la  version  de 
Disney,  bien  que  le  film  ait  très  peu  d'admirateurs  parmi  les  adultes  (voir 
Barlow,  23).  C'est  le  film  de  Disney  ou  une  version  qui  en  est  tirée,  et  non 
pas  le  roman  de  Collodi,  qui  constitue  l'hypotexte  des  réécritures  contem- 
poraines pour  la  majorité  des  lecteurs,  et  sans  doute  pour  un  certain  nom- 
bre d'auteurs  et  d'illustrateurs.  Le  célèbre  film  de  Disney,  ainsi  que  les 
innombrables  éditions  "disneyfiées",  raconte  une  histoire  très  différente  de 
celle  de  Collodi.  Ce  sont  des  réductions  qui  limitent  les  trente-six  épisodes 
de  la  version  originale  à  quelques  scènes  mémorables  :  le  nez  qui  s'allonge, 
le  théâtre  de  marionnettes,  le  chat  et  le  renard,  le  pays  des  jouets  et  la  trans- 
formation en  âne,  les  retrouvailles  avec  Geppetto  dans  le  ventre  du  requin 
(devenu  une  baleine)  et  ainsi  de  suite.  On  met  en  valeur  certains  person- 
nages, en  particulier  le  grillon  parlant,  devenu  Jiminy  Cricket,  qui  reçoit 
un  rôle  de  protagoniste  qu'il  ne  détient  nullement  dans  le  roman.  Le  film 
a  été  jugé  sévèrement  en  Italie  lors  de  sa  sortie,  et  beaucoup  de  critiques 
contemporains  restent  toujours  de  l'avis  que  Disney  a  trahi  scandaleuse- 
ment le  texte  de  Collodi.  Il  existe,  cependant,  des  critiques  qui  ont  pris  la 
défense  de  Disney,  dont  Antonio  Faeti,  qui  écrit  avec  indulgence:  "Il  ne 
s'agissait  pas  d'une  trahison  de  Pinocchio,  mais  d'une  relecture  légitime 
(d'une  réadaptation  féconde)  qui  rendait  le  pantin  vagabond  et  son  mythe 
à  tous  ceux  qui  n'avaient  jamais  entendu  parler  de  la  'Toscanina  du  grand- 
duché,  mais  se  reconnaissaient  dans  le  nouvel  espace  humain  et  culturel  du 
dessin  animé,  qui  d'ailleurs  soutient  la  comparaison  avec  celui  dont 
provient  le  pantin"  (cité  dans  Baldacci  et  Rauch,  90). 

Le  film  de  Disney  a  sans  doute  des  mérites  (on  cite  souvent  l'exemple 
du  couple  très  réussi  du  chat  et  du  renard,  fripons  inoubliables),  mais  ce 
n'en  est  pas  le  cas  pour  les  livres  qui  en  sont  dérivés,  récits  génériques  qui 
ne  portent  pas  le  nom  de  Collodi,  ni  d'aucun  autre  auteur.  Si  l'on  a  beau- 
coup critiqué  l'influence  immense  du  film  de  Disney  sur  l'édition  améri- 
caine de  Pinocchio,  on  n'a  pas  non  plus  manqué  de  souligner  l'influence, 
plus  étonnante,  qu'il  a  eue  sur  les  illustrateurs  italiens.  Valentino  Baldacci 
et  Andrea  Rauch  dénoncent  les  images  redessinées  pour  l'édition  italienne 
qu'on  doit  à  un  studio  de  publicité,  l'I. RI.  de  Fabio  Mauro  et  Enrico 
Krasnik  :  "Les  personnages  de  Disney,  privés  du  caractère  humoristique  qui 
les  vivifie,  errent  dans  un  univers  post-collodien  sirupeux,  plein  de  garçon- 
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nets  larmoyants  et  de  fées  aux  petites  ailes  transparentes.  Le  tout  dans  des 
scènes  empruntées  essentiellement  à  Blanche  Neige  et  les  Sept  Nains,  et  dans 
une  'pouponnification'  bien  de  chez  nous  qui  rend  encore  plus  ridicule 
cette  opération"  (p.  90).  La  description  de  Baldacci  et  Rauch  n'est  pas  sans 
nous  faire  penser  à  une  édition  québécoise  de  Pinocchio,  publiée  à  Montréal 
en  1995  par  les  éditions  Tormont.  Des  personnages  "pouponnifiés"  à  la 
Disney  ornent  la  couverture  et  les  oiseaux  qui  y  pépient  gaiement,  marque 
disneyenne  par  excellence,  semblent  être  sortis  directement  du  film  de 
Blanche  Neige0.  C'est  l'impact  de  l'imagerie  disneyenne  qui,  de  toute  évi- 
dence, conduit  Giovanni  Mosca  à  publier  Le  Avventure  di  Pinocchio  en 
1944.  Dans  la  préface,  l'illustrateur  donne  ses  motivations,  dont  "un  sen- 
timent d'italianité"  et  le  désir  d'offrir  une  version  "à  la  Collodi,  ou  à  la 
toscane,  ce  qui  revient  au  même".  Anticipant  le  scepticisme  de  lecteurs  qui 
se  demanderont  ce  que  l'Italie  vient  faire  "dans  ses  gribouillages",  Mosca 
s'en  explique  :  "[...]  depuis  que  les  étrangers  se  sont  mis  à  illustrer  les  aven- 
tures du  pantin  sur  les  livres  et  les  écrans  de  cinéma,  des  étrangers  aussi  ta- 
lentueux qu'on  voudra,  mais  qui  n'ont  compris  ni  peu  ni  prou  à  Pinocchio, 
qui  ont  modifié  son  aspect  et  son  esprit  au  point  de  le  rendre  méconnais- 
sable, notre  devoir  est  de  courir  promptement  à  la  rescousse  en  opposant 
au  Pinocchio  étranger  un  Pinocchio  italien"  (cité  dans  Baldacci  et  Rauch, 
110).  Même  le  Pinocchio  de  l'adaptation  cinématographique  de  Roberto 
Benigni  n'était  pas  assez  italien  pour  plaire  à  beaucoup  de  ses  compatriotes. 
L'acteur-metteur  en  scène,  qui  prétend  avoir  créé  le  Pinocchio  le  plus  fidèle 
de  tous,  se  hérissait  aux  accusations  d'avoir  américanisé  le  roman  de 
Collodi  (Arnold,  2d).  Toutefois,  il  a  fait  des  révisions  importantes  à  son 
film  pour  le  public  américain  qui,  élevé  sur  la  version  édulcorée  de  Disney, 
ne  sait  même  pas  qu'une  version  plus  sinistre  existe.  La  réaction  de  beau- 
coup d'Italiens  est  exemplifiée  par  un  dessin  humoristique  qui  a  paru  à  la 
première  page  du  journal  //  Foglio.  Sous  un  dessin  de  Benigni  portant  un 
costume  à  pois,  la  légende  demande  si,  après  Pinocchio,  Benigni  jouera 
Micky  Mouse  (voir  Arnold,  2d).  Une  prime  jumelée  avec  le  Happy  Meal 
de  McDonald,  lors  de  la  sortie  du  film  aux  États-Unis,  n'a  pu  que  renforcer 
une  association  entre  le  Pinocchio  de  Benigni  et  celui  de  Disney. 

L'avis  de  Giovanni  Mosca  n'est  certes  pas  partagé  par  les  centaines, 
voire  les  milliers  d'illustrateurs  de  tous  les  coins  du  monde  qui  ont  illustré 
les  aventures  de  Pinocchio.  Certains  de  ces  illustrateurs  ont  une  profonde 
connaissance  de  la  terre  qui  a  inspiré  Pinocchio.  Vladimir  Radunsky,  un 


-*C'est  un  livre  quasi  générique  car  les  noms  de  Fauteur,  Carol  Krenz,  et  de  l'illus- 
trateur, Zapp,  ne  se  trouvent  qu'en  caractères  miniscules  sur  la  page  des  droits. 
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Figure  1. 

Christine  Nôstlinger, 
Der  Nette  Pinocchio, 
illustré  par  Nikolaus  Heidelbach 
(Weinheim:  Belz  &  Gelberg, 
1988). 
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Figure  2. 

Carlo  Collodi, 
The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio: 
The  Story  of  a  Puppet, 
illustré  par  Iassen  Ghiuselev 
(Turin:  Ideogramma,  1994). 
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Figure  3. 

Carlo  Collodi, 
The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio, 
illustre  par 
Roberto  Innocenti 
New  York:  Knopf,  1988). 
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Figure  4. 

Carlo  Collodi, 

Pinocchio, 

illustre  par  Lorenzo  Mattotti 

(Milan:  Rizzoli,  1991). 
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Figure  5. 

Carlo  Collodi, 

Pinocchio, 

illustre  par  Sara  Fanelli 

(London:  Walker  Books,  2003). 
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Salvador  Bartolozzi, 

Pinocho  en  la  isla  de  mertirijillas 

(Madrid:  Gahe,  1962). 
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Figure  7. 

Carlo  Collodi,  Pinocchio,  illustre  par  Benito 
Franco  Jacovitti  (Rome:  A.V.E.,  1964). 
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Figure  8. 

Luigi  Malerba, 
Pinocchio  con  gli  stivali, 
couverture:  Desideria  Guicciardini 
(Rome:  Cooperativa  Scrittori,  1977). 
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Figure  9. 

Daniel  Mativat, 

Ram,  le  robot, 

illustre  par  Michèle  Perrault 

(Montreal:  Héritage,  1984). 
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illustrateur  russe  qui  habite  à  Rome,  a  fait  un  dessin  original  sur  le  thème 
de  Pinocchio  pour  la  couverture  d'un  numéro  spécial  de  La  revue  des  livres 
pour  enfants,  publié  sous  le  titre  Rencontres  italiennes  en  février  2002. 
L'illustration  raconte  la  rencontre  de  Pinocchio  et  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  qui 
sont  représentés  face  à  face,  leurs  longs  nez  croisés  à  la  manière  de  deux 
épées,  avec  une  légende  humoristique  en  italien  :  "come  si  chiama  tuo 
padre?"  Avec  un  bel  esprit  satirique  qui  s'adresse  tout  particulièrement  aux 
lecteurs  adultes  de  la  revue,  Radunsky  met  en  question  la  paternité  de 
Pinocchio,  suggérant  en  plaisantant  qu'il  pourrait  être  le  fils  bâtard  de 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Iassen  Ghiuselev,  un  illustrateur  bulgare  qui  a  vécu 
quelque  temps  en  Italie,  a  gagné  le  prix  des  illustrateurs  à  la  foire  de 
Bologne  en  1994  pour  son  remarquable  livre  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio. 
Lors  d'une  conversation  à  Plovdiv  en  mai  2004,  Ghiuselev  m'a  dit  avoir  fait 
les  vingt-deux  illustrations  en  couleur  sous  forme  de  cartes  de  tarot  pour 
un  éditeur  italien.  Mais  il  les  a  conçues  de  façon  à  ce  qu'elles  puissent 
paraître  également  dans  un  livre.  Les  cartes  de  tarot  n'ont  paru  qu'en  Italie, 
mais  le  livre  a  eu  beaucoup  de  succès  dans  plusieurs  pays,  ayant  été  nommé 
l'un  des  meilleurs  livres  de  l'Allemagne  en  1997.  L'illustrateur  bulgare 
avoue  que  l'histoire  de  Collodi  est  l'une  de  ses  préférées  parmi  les  nom- 
breux livres  qu'il  a  illustrés.  L'histoire  de  Pinocchio  semble  exercer  un 
attrait  irrésistible  sur  les  illustrateurs  du  monde  entier.  On  est  frappé  par  la 
variété  remarquable  des  interprétations  d'une  histoire  qui  est  rendue  par 
toutes  les  techniques  imaginables,  de  simples  croquis  au  crayon  à  de 
somptueuses  peintures  à  l'huile. 

En  Italie,  les  premières  interprétations  visuelles  d'Enrico  Mazzanti,  de 
Carlo  Chiostri  et  d'Attilio  Mussino  restent  inégalées  pour  beaucoup  de 
lecteurs,  mais  celles  de  Sergio  Tofano,  de  Piero  Bernardini  et  de  Luigi  et 
Maria  Augusta  Cavalieri  sont  très  mémorables  aussi.  Plus  récemment, 
Benito  Jacovitti  est  revenu  trois  fois  à  l'histoire  de  Pinocchio,  l'illustrant 
pour  la  dernière  fois  en  1964  dans  le  style  ironique  et  sarcastique  qui  ca- 
ractérise l'œuvre  du  célèbre  dessinateur.  Le  centenaire  a  provoqué  de  nom- 
breuses nouvelles  éditions  illustrées,  dont  celles  de  Golpe  (1980)  et  d'Atti- 
lio Cassinelli  (1981).  En  1988,  la  remarquable  version  imagée  de  l'artiste 
florentin,  Roberto  Innocenti,  finaliste  du  prix  Hans  Christian  Andersen  en 
2004,  a  été  publiée  en  co-édition  internationale  par  des  éditeurs  de 
plusieurs  pays.  La  version  de  cet  artiste  toscan,  comme  celle  de  Mosca,  con- 
stitue une  sorte  de  réponse  indirecte  à  Disney  et  une  tentative  de  clarifier 
l'idée  que  l'on  se  faisait  de  la  Toscane  du  dix-neuvième  siècle.  Peut-être 
qu'aucun  illustrateur  n'aura  été  aussi  fidèle  au  texte  de  Collodi  qu'Inno- 
centi,  qui  en  reconstitue  le  décor  et  le  contexte  avec  un  réalisme  obsédant. 
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La  vie  de  rue  animée  et  les  intérieurs  de  la  Toscane  du  temps  de  Collodi 
sont  recréés  dans  les  plus  menus  détails  par  des  images  qui  semblent  suiv- 
re les  mouvements  d'un  caméra4.  Trois  ans  plus  tard,  Lorenzo  Mattotti 
publie  chez  l'éditeur  français  Albin  Michel  une  version  imagée  (1991),  au 
pastel  gras,  qui  contraste  de  façon  frappante  avec  celle  d'Innocenti.  Les 
riches  illustrations  aux  couleurs  vives  de  Mattotti  mettent  en  valeur  l'aspect 
fantastique  du  récit  de  Collodi.  Créant  une  atmosphère  réminiscente  de  la 
commedia  dell'arte,  Mattotti  plonge  les  lecteurs-spectateurs  dans  le  monde 
de  la  théâtralité  et  du  spectacle.  Nicoletta  Ceccoli  remporte  le  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Communcation  Arts  aux  États-Unis  pour  sa  version  illustrée 
de  2001.  La  jeune  artiste  de  San  Marino  apporte  une  interprétation  origi- 
nale qui,  selon  Jean  Perrot,  "se  situe  dans  la  lignée  de  l'interprétation 
féministe  proposée  par  Christine  Nòstlinger  dans  Le  Nouveau  Pinocchio 
publié  en  allemand  en  1988,  avec  des  illustrations  de  Nikolaus 
Heidelbach"  (p.  15).  L'illustratrice  florentine,  Sara  Fanelli,  qui  a  élu  domi- 
cile en  Angleterre,  compte  parmi  les  artistes  qui  sont  revenus  plus  d'une 
fois  à  Pinocchio.  En  1996,  elle  a  publié  Pinocchio  Picture  Box,  qui  se 
présente  sous  forme  d'une  boîte  de  la  grandeur  d'une  carte  postale,  con- 
tenant un  mini-livre  qui  raconte  l'histoire  de  Pinocchio  dans  une  traduc- 
tion spirituelle,  trois  séries  de  cartes  postales  que  l'on  peut  arranger  pour 
illustrer  les  différents  épisodes  et  une  série  d'autocollants.  Loin  des  livres- 
gadgets  dont  il  sera  question  plus  loin,  Pinocchio  Picture  Box  constitue  un 
bel  ouvrage  qui  plaît  aux  adultes  ainsi  qu'aux  tout  petits.  Une  des  éditions 
illustrées  les  plus  originales  est  le  Pinocchio  que  Fanelli  a  publié  en  2003. 
La  stylisation  du  trait  et  le  montage  de  styles  de  cette  interprétation  sophis- 
tiquée ne  sont  pas  sans  nous  rappeler  l'album  Pinocchio  the  Boy:  or  Incognito 
in  Collodi  que  l'illustrateur  américain  Lane  Smith  avait  publiée  l'année 
précédente.  Mais  tandis  que  le  livre  de  Smith  présente  une  réécriture  bouf- 
fonne et  fantaisiste,  celui  de  Fanelli  retient  fidèlement  le  texte  de  Collodi. 
Le  graphisme  peu  conventionnel  de  Fanelli  reflète  bien  la  complexité  du 
récit  de  Collodi,  qui  mêle  le  ludique  au  sinistre.  L'illustratrice  utilise  un 
mélange  de  techniques,  dont  le  collage,  le  crayon,  la  photo  et  le  découpage, 
souvent  sur  fond  de  papier  quadrillé  d'écoliers,  parfois  jauni  pour  donner 
un  air  d'antan.  Sur  des  dessins  aux  teintes  chaudes  de  visages  humains  et 
non-humains,  qui  ont  presque  tous  des  nez  proéminents,  des  yeux 
humains  découpés  dans  des  magazines  fixent  le  lecteur  de  façon  troublante. 
Le  résultat  est  une  interprétation  visuelle  drôle  et  fascinant,  à  la  fois  sophis- 


Pour  une  étude  détaillée  de  la  version  d'Innocenti,  voir  Bernadette  Gromer. 
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tiquée  et  naïve,  qui  sait  enchanter  les  lecteurs  de  tout  âge.  De  nombreux 
illustrateurs  du  récit  de  Collodi  présentent  des  interprétations  hautement 
originales,  mais  les  limites  de  cette  étude  ne  nous  permettent  pas  d'explorer 
ces  "réécritures"  visuelles. 

Pinocchio  est  un  produit  qui  se  vend  bien  et  il  existe  des  versions  de 
son  histoire  pour  tous  les  âges  et  tous  les  budgets.  Dans  les  abécédaires  pour 
les  tout  petits,  le  célèbre  pantin  représente  souvent  la  lettre  P.  En  Italie,  des 
abécédaires  entiers  sont  consacrés  à  Pinocchio.  Parmi  les  plus  récents,  citons 
ABCdario  di  Pinocchio,  Alfabetiere  di  Pinocchio  et  Alfabetiere  di  Pinocchio: 
Con  le  immagini  del  film  di  Roberto  Benigni  de  Pier  Paolo  Puxeddu.  Parfois 
ces  livres  pour  les  tout  petits  sont  dotés  des  images  d'un  grand  illustrateur, 
mais  c'est  plutôt  l'exception.  Tel  est  le  cas  de  Y  Alfabetiere  di  Pinocchio  que 
Giunti  a  publié  en  2002  avec  les  illustrations  d'Attilio  Mussino.  L'histoire 
de  Pinocchio  est  l'une  des  préférées  des  créateurs  des  livres  publiés  en  série 
et  vendus  dans  les  supermarchés.  De  tels  livres  réduisent  ou  fragmentent 
l'histoire,  ne  retenant  souvent  que  quelques  personnages  ou  motifs  qui  sont 
parfois  presque  méconnaissables.  L'histoire  de  Pinocchio  est  disponible  en 
albums  à  colorier,  en  livres  pop-up,  en  puzzles,  en  audiocassette,  en  CD  et 
en  CD-ROM.  Il  existe  des  versions  sous  forme  de  pièce,  de  théâtre  de  mar- 
ionnette et  de  comédie  musicale.  Aux  nombreux  livres  de  jeux,  tels  que 
Giochi  Pinocchio.  120  giochi  e  la  favola  di  Pinocchio,  s'ajoutent  des  jeux  en 
ligne,  comme  le  jeu  dans  la  série  "I  giochi  di  Elio,"  qui  permet  aux  enfants 
de  construire  une  marionnette  en  ligne.  La  plupart  de  ces  livres  sont  très 
médiocres  et  un  grand  nombre  se  vendent  à  des  prix  dérisoires.  Ainsi  La  sto- 
ria di  Pinocchio  dans  la  série  "Colora  una  fiaba",  pu-blié  par  Dami,  se  vend 
à  1,55  euros.  Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire,  cependant,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  livres-jeux 
de  qualité.  Avec  la  collaboration  de  l'ingénieur  papier  Massimo  Missiroli, 
Lucia  Salemi  a  publié  un  très  beau  Pinocchio  Pop  Up  en  2002.  Il  existe 
même  de  très  beaux  Pinocchios  en  origami.  Origami  per  Pinocchio  est  un 
livre  publié  à  la  suite  d'un  concours  parrainé  par  le  Centro  Diffusione 

Origami  en  Italie  pour  célébrer  le  centenaire  de  Pinocchio  en  1983. 

Pinocchio  constitue  une  référence  intertextuelle  que  les  lecteurs  de 
tout  âge  ne  peuvent  pas  ne  pas  reconnaître.  Des  références  intertextuelles 
directes  et  indirectes  à  l'histoire  de  Collodi  pénètrent  la  littérature  occi- 
dentale. Il  s'agit  parfois  de  réminiscences  vagues,  d'une  seule  allusion 
directe  ou  d'une  série  d'allusions  tout  le  long  de  l'ouvrage.  Le  lecteur  de 
Pinocchios  Sister  (1995)  est  un  peu  déconcerté  que  Jan  Slepian  ne  fasse  plus 
aucune  allusion  à  Pinocchio  après  la  référence  paratextuelle  importante 
dans  le  titre  de  son  récit  pour  les  adolescents,  récit  troublant  qui  raconte  la 
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jalousie  et  l'amour  entre  une  jeune  fille  et  la  jolie  poupée  de  ventriloque  de 
son  père.  Au  début  du  roman  de  science-fiction  Contact  (1985),  qui  a  été 
adapté  à  l'écran,  Cari  Sagan  ne  fait  qu'une  seule  référence  directe  à 
Pinocchio,  mais  elle  joue  un  rôle  significatif  dans  le  récit,  car  le  rapport 
établi  entre  les  êtres  humains  et  les  fourmis  dans  la  réplique  de  Master 
Antonio  (quand  Geppetto  lui  demande  pourquoi  il  est  par  terre,  son  ami 
répond  avec  sarcasme  qu'il  enseigne  l'alphabet  aux  fourmis)  annonce  celui 
qui  s'établit  plus  tard  entre  les  êtres  humains  et  les  extraterrestres.  Dans  les 
albums,  les  allusions  à  Pinocchio  peuvent  être  uniquement  d'ordre  imagier. 
Dans  Tabi  no  ehon  7/(1978),  un  album  sans  texte  de  Mitsumasa  Anno  qui 
a  été  traduit  en  anglais  comme  Anno's  Italy,  le  pantin  et  Geppetto,  qui  le 
poursuit  dans  les  rues  de  Florence,  sont  les  seuls  occupants  du  coin  d'une 
page  autrement  très  peuplée  de  figures  minuscules,  comme  si  l'illustrateur 
japonais  voulait  donner  une  place  d'honneur  au  personnage  célèbre  de 
Collodi  dans  cette  vaste  représentation  iconique  de  la  culture  italienne. 
Dans  l'album  Magasin  Zinzin  ou  Aux  merveilles  d'Alys  de  Frédéric  Clément, 
qui  a  gagné  le  Prix  graphique  à  Bologne  en  1996,  l'allusion  sophistiquée  à 
Pinocchio  est  à  la  fois  textuelle  et  iconique.  Parmi  les  "pièces  uniques"  et 
les  "reliques  inestimables"  de  la  rare  collection  de  bric-à-brac  de  contes  de 
fées  présentée  par  le  colporteur-narrateur,  le  premier  est  "un  bout  du  nez 
cassé  de  Pinocchio"  (p.  16).  L'artiste  le  représente,  dans  une  petite  boîte  qui 
porte  une  étiquette,  par  l'un  des  objets  trouvés  qui  sont  devenus  le  trait  ca- 
ractéristique de  son  œuvre.  Le  narrateur  excentrique  de  ce  livre  extraordi- 
naire transforme  le  nez  de  Pinocchio  en  artefact  culturel  qu'il  est  en  effet 
devenu  et  le  soulève  même  au  statut  de  relique  religieuse. 


Pinocchio  a  été  une  source  inépuisable  d'inspiration  pour  les  humoristes 
du  monde  entier.  Dans  l'histoire  "Gadgets  pour  contes  de  fées",  publiée 
dans  la  série  très  populaire  de  la  bande  dessinée  Rubrique-à-brac  (1980), 
Gotlib  (pseudonyme  de  Marcel  Gotlieb)  démontre  comment  des  gadgets 
modernes  auraient  pu  empêcher  les  problèmes  de  tant  de  héros  des  contes, 
y  compris  Pinocchio.  Le  double  sens  du  mot  "rasoir"  sert  de  transition 
assez  lâche  du  conte  de  "La  Belle  et  la  Bête",  où  la  Bête  avait  besoin  d'un 
instrument  pour  raser  les  poils  du  visage,  à  celui  de  Pinocchio,  où  c'est  le 
sens  figuré  et  familier  d'une  personne  qui  rase  (ennuie)  qui  fournit  la 
plaisanterie.  Au  début  de  la  première  planche  consacrée  à  Pinocchio,  le  nar- 
rateur s'adresse  au  lecteur  :  "Et  à  propos  de  rasoir,  comment  faire  taire  une 
conscience  qui  l'est  (rasoir)  quand  on  s'appelle  Pinocchio,  et  que  cette  con- 
science se  trouve  être  un  criquet  ?"  (p.  32).  Le  pantin  de  Gotlib  est  repré- 
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sente  aux  traits  nettement  disneyens.  Que  l'hypotexte  de  Gotlib  est  Disney 
est  confirmé  par  le  fait  que  Pinocchio  est  accompagné  de  sa  "conscience", 
Jiminy  Cricket,  qui  ne  cesse  de  lui  débiter  des  conseils.  Les  jeunes  lecteurs 
apprécieront  le  mécontentement  de  Pinocchio,  accablé  par  un  flot  de  con- 
seils du  genre  de  ceux  que  les  adultes  donnent  constamment  aux  enfants  : 
"...  Et  écoute  bien  ce  que  dit  le  professeur  !  Regarde  à  gauche  et  à  droite 
avant  de  traverser  !  Ne  mets  pas  tes  coudes  sur  la  table  !  Mange  ta  soupe  ! 
Laisse  parler  les  grandes  personnes  !  [...]"  (p.  32).  Gotlib  semble  prendre  sa 
revanche  sur  Disney,  car  ce  Pinocchio  débrouillard  trouve  un  moyen  de  se 
débarrasser  du  criquet-conscience  rasoir.  L'ironie  est  forte  quand  le  criquet 
interrompt  sa  liste  de  conseils  pour  s'offrir  à  aider  Pinocchio,  qui  fouille 
dans  son  cartable.  La  quatrième  et  dernière  case  est  sans  texte,  à  l'exception 
de  l'onomatopée  "PCHHHH",  qui,  avec  l'étiquette  sur  la  bombe  insecti- 
cide "FLY-TOX"  que  Pinocchio  a  sortie  du  cartable,  disent  avec  éloquence 
le  sort  du  Grillon  Parlant  dans  cette  version  satirique  de  l'histoire.  Bien  que 
le  moyen  ait  été  modernisé,  le  meurtre  du  grillon  énervant  est  plus  fidèle 
au  roman  de  Collodi  que  la  version  de  Disney.  Par  ailleurs,  l'image  dis- 
neyenne  du  garçonnet  au  sourire  bon  enfant  de  la  première  case  est  rem- 
placée, dans  la  dernière  case,  par  une  image  très  gotlibienne  d'un  Pinocchio 
au  sourire  cynique,  voire  sadique,  qui  prend  du  plaisir  à  voir  souffrir  et  s'é- 
touffer le  pauvre  grillon  dans  un  nuage  d'insecticide. 

Pinocchio  a  été  approprié  par  les  humoristes  bien  avant  Gotlib. 
Salvador  Bartolozzi,  fils  d'un  père  florentin  et  d'une  mère  espagnole,  a  "his- 
panisé"  l'œuvre  italienne  dans  son  adaptation  libre  de  Pinocchio  dans  les 
années  1920  (voir  Garcia  Padrino,  185-188).  Après  avoir  réimaginé  Pinoc- 
chio pour  l'illustration  de  la  couverture  de  la  première  traduction  du 
roman  de  Collodi  en  Espagne,  Bartolozzi  commence  une  suite  des  aven- 
tures du  pantin  dans  un  livre  intitulé  Pinocho,  Emperador  (1932) .  Bartoloz- 
zi transforme  le  pantin  en  une  figure  donquichottesque,  idéaliste,  altruiste 
et  avide  d'aventures.  Le  Pinocchio  espagnol,  "véritable  héros  chevaleresque, 
est  incapable  de  mentir  et,  par  conséquent,  son  nez  ne  s'allonge  jamais" 
(Garcia  Padrino  189).  Les  épisodes  de  Bartolozzi,  qui  racontent  les 
prouesses  héroiques  et  les  glorieux  exploits  du  noble  Pinocchio,  étaient 
parmi  les  lectures  préférées  des  jeunes  espagnols  et  hispano-américains  dans 
les  années  1930.  Toujours  désireux  de  rendre  service  à  ses  semblables,  ce 
Pinocchio  vainc  courageusement  monstres  et  sorcières.  Sa  poursuite  des 
malfaiteurs  le  fait  proclamer  "dans  le  monde  entier  le  successeur  du  grand 
Sherlock  Holmes"  {Pinocho,  detective,  1941).  La  première  série,  qui  com- 
prend quatorze  volumes,  est  consacrée  uniquement  aux  aventures  de 
Pinocchio.  Comme  repoussoir  à  la  figure  grande  et  mince  de  Pinocchio, 
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Bartolozzi  crée  le  personnage  de  Chapete,  un  pantin  de  chiffon.  Gros, 
court  et  très  méchant,  Chapete  est  tout  le  contraire  de  Pinocchio,  jusqu'à 
son  nez  qui  est  un  bouton  de  nacre.  Bien  qu'ils  rappellent  le  célèbre  cou- 
ple de  Don  Quichotte  et  Sancho  Panza,  Pinocchio  et  Chapete  sont  plutôt 
adversaires,  comme  l'indique  le  titre  de  la  seconde  série  Pinocho  contra 
Chapete  (Pinocchio  contre  Chapete).  Chapete  reta  a  Pinocho  (Chapete  lance 
un  défi  à  Pinocchio,  1922)  inaugure  cette  série  de  vingt-quatre  tomes  qui 
racontent  les  aventures  où  le  bon  Pinocchio  confronte  et  vainc  le  méchant 
Chapete.  La  rivalité  entre  Pinocchio  et  Chapete  sert  à  faire  l'apologie  de  la 
lecture  dans  Chapete  quiere  ser  héroe  de  cuento  (Chapete  veut  devenir  un 
héros  de  conte).  Comme  "tous  les  pantins  méchants,  [Chapete]  n'aime  pas 
lire  les  livres",  mais  un  jour  il  découvre  les  livres  qui  renferment  les  aven- 
tures de  l'illustre  Pinocchio.  Ainsi  les  stratégies  modernes,  voire  postmo- 
dernes, de  la  métafiction  et  de  l'intratextualité  permettent  à  Bartolozzi  de 
rattacher  les  nouvelles  aventures  de  Pinocchio  et  Chapete  aux  anciennes. 
Le  narrateur  cite  quelques  titres  de  ces  dernières,  dont  Pinocho  en  la  luna 
(Pinocchio  sur  la  lune)  et  Pinocho,  inventor  (Pinocchio,  inventeur),  avant 
de  s'adresser  directement  aux  jeunes  lecteurs  pour  conclure  :  "Enfin,  toutes 
les  aventures  du  célèbre  Pinocchio,  que  vous  connaissez  déjà".  Le  Pinoc- 
chio dont  l'auteur  souligne  en  plaisantant  la  célébrité  universelle  n'est  pas 
celui  de  Collodi,  mais  le  sien  !  Quel  lecteur  oserait  avouer  ne  pas  connaître 
ce  Pinocchio  après  avoir  lu  l'affirmation  suivante  du  narrateur  :  "Mais 
Chapete  est  si  ignorant  et  si  stupide  qu'il  était  la  seule  personne  —  pardon, 
le  seul  pantin  —  du  monde  qui  ne  connaissait  pas  Pinocchio".  Chapete  sert 
quand  même  à  donner  l'exemple  aux  jeunes  lecteurs,  parce  qu'il  finit  par 
passer  son  temps  à  "dévor[er]  les  aventures  merveilleuses  de  l'illustre  héros". 
Les  lectures  de  Chapete  donnent  à  Bartolozzi  l'occasion  de  résumer 
plusieurs  de  ses  récits  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  ne  les  ont  pas  encore  lus.  Ces 
lectures  inspirent  à  Chapete  non  pas  l'admiration  mais  "une  envie  féroce  et 
une  haine  impitoyable  envers  le  glorieux  pantin  de  bois."  Peu  à  peu,  le 
méchant  Chapete  est  pris  par  une  idée  fixe  :  "se  battre  avec  Pinocchio,  le 
tuer  et,  ensuite,  accomplir  des  prouesses  pour  parvenir  à  être  admiré  dans 
le  monde  entier  et  pour  qu'on  parle  de  lui  dans  ces  merveilleux  livres".  En 
d'autres  mots,  Chapete  cherche  à  remplacer  Pinocchio  dans  l'imagination 
collective.  Bartolozzi  tente  de  substituer  définitivement  son  Pinocchio  à 
celui  de  Collodi  en  1925  lorsqu'il  fait  un  retour  en  arrière  dans  El 
nacimiento  de  Pinocho  (La  naissance  de  Pinocchio)  pour  raconter  la  vérita- 
ble origine  de  Pinocchio  :  "Et  les  amis  de  Pinocchio  avaient  bien  raison  de 
[...]  soupçonner  que  le  pantin  italien  —  sympathique  lui  aussi,  il  faut  le 
reconnaître  —  n'est  pas  le  même,  loin  de  là,  que  notre  pantin,  plus  origi- 
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nal,  plus  vrai,  plus  singulier,  plus  espagnol  que  la  paella".  Quand  Bartolozzi 
et  Magda  Donato  ont  dû  fuir  Paris  et  s'installer  au  Mexique  pendant  la 
Seconde  Guerre  mondiale,  Pinocchio  s'est  adapté  au  pays  mexicain  dans  la 
collection  "Nuevas  aventuras  de  Pinocho"  (Les  nouvelles  aventures  de 
Pinocchio;  voir  Garcia  Padrino,  198-199). 

Le  chef  d'oeuvre  de  Collodi  n'a  cessé  d'inspirer  Gianni  Rodari,  qui  a 
gagné  le  prix  Hans  Christian  Andersen  en  1973  et  qui  est  considéré 
généralement  comme  le  meilleur  auteur  italien  pour  la  jeunesse  du 
vingtième  siècle.  Rodari  est  revenu  à  Pinocchio  à  de  nombreuses  reprises 
dans  sa  fiction  ainsi  que  dans  ses  écrits  théoriques.  La  très  grande  admira- 
tion que  Rodari  avait  pour  le  roman  de  Collodi  est  évidente  dans  le  bel 
article  élogieux  qu'il  a  rédigé  pour  le  premier  colloque  international  sur 
Collodi  en  1976.  Entre  1954  et  1955,  Rodari  publie,  en  collaboration  avec 
l'illustrateur  Raoul  Verdini,  sa  première  version  du  célèbre  récit,  une  trans- 
position en  cases  accompagnées  d'octosyllabes  rimes  (aa/bb).  La  filastrocca 
di  Pinocchio  paraît  en  épisodes  dans  le  journal  pour  enfants  Pioniere.  En 
1945,  Benito  Jacovitti  avait  déjà  publié  une  version  de  Pinocchio  en  bande 
dessinée  sans  bulles,  mais  son  texte  dans  les  cases  était  en  prose.  La  fila- 
strocca di  Pinocchio  de  Rodari  et  Verdini  constitue  une  traduction  fidèle  de 
Pinocchio  plutôt  qu'une  réinterprétation,  selon  la  préface  non  signée  qu'on 
attribue  à  Rodari  et  Verdini  (voir  Martin-Mercier,  217,  n.  8).  Ce  texte 
décrit  le  livre  comme  "un  omaggio"  à  Collodi  et  une  invitation  à  lire  l'hy- 
potexte.  Dans  ces  remarques  préliminaires,  Sylvie  Martin-Mercier  discerne 
avec  justesse  et  humour  "un  nez  qui  s'allonge".  Le  passage  de  la  prose  aux 
vers  et  les  ellipses  et  les  réductions  que  cela  entraîne  ainsi  que  le  besoin  de 
suivre  le  rythme  des  cases  illustrées  appellent  nécessairement  une  réécriture 
(Martin-Mercier,  217).  La  filastrocca  di  Pinocchio  est  une  œuvre  adaptée 
aux  goûts  et  à  la  sensibilité  de  l'enfant  du  vingtième  siècle  habitué  comme 
il  l'est  aux  images.  En  1974,  les  épisodes  ont  été  réunis  dans  un  livre  de 
grand  format,  qui  a  été  réédité  en  1985  et  de  nouveau  en  2000  et  2002,  ce 
qui  suggère  que  l'œuvre  rodarienne  continue  à  plaire  aux  enfants  de  1ère 
des  vidéos  et  des  ordinateurs.  Rodari  réduit  les  trente-six  chapitres  de  l'o- 
riginal à  trente  et  un  chapitres,  dont  chacun  est  formé  de  bandes  compor- 
tant une  ou  deux  cases  rectangulaires  accompagnées  de  quatre  ou  de  huit 
vers  selon  la  grandeur.  Verdini  adapte  le  format  des  cases  au  rythme  du 
récit.  Pour  la  scène  initiale,  celle  où  Geppetto  sculpte  le  pantin,  l'illustra- 
teur choisit  une  grande  case  qui  s'étend  sur  toute  la  largeur  de  la  page  afin 
d'exagérer  le  très  long  nez  de  Pinocchio,  qui  ne  cesse  de  s'allonger.  Des 
morceaux  d'une  vitre  cassée  tombent  par  terre  à  droite,  pendant  qu'un 
oiseau  chante  gaiement  sur  le  bout  du  nez  croissant  qui  a  retrouvé  la  nature 
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à  l'extérieur  de  la  maison.  Les  vers  entraînants  de  Rodari  et  les  images  évo- 
catrices  de  Verdini  mettent  l'histoire  de  Collodi  dans  une  lumière  nouvelle, 
tout  en  lui  restant  assez  fidèle,  contrairement  à  l'adaptation  libre  d'un 
Bartolozzi,  qui  utilise  l'hypotexte  comme  point  de  départ  de  nouvelles 
aventures. 

Tous  les  textes  ultérieurs  que  Rodari  consacre  au  célèbre  pantin  sont 
des  réécritures  ludiques  et  hautement  originales.  Le  nez  légendaire  du  pro- 
tagoniste est  le  sujet  du  court  poème  fantaisiste  "Il  naso  di  Pinocchio", 
publié  dans  la  collection  Filastrocche  lunghe  e  corte  (1981).  L'oeil  du  lecteur 
est  attiré  immédiatement  sur  l'illustration  très  colorée  d'Emanuele  Luzzati 
qui  domine  la  page.  La  figure  de  Pinocchio,  positionnée  à  gauche  des  six 
lignes  de  texte,  a  un  nez  exagérément  long  qui  traverse  toute  la  largeur  de 
la  page.  Le  nez  de  Pinocchio  introduit  le  texte  en  quelque  sorte,  car  le 
poème  semble  s'en  dérouler  à  la  manière  d'une  bannière  au  bout  d'une 
trompette.  En  six  vers  rimes  très  courts,  le  poète  présente,  de  manière 
humoristique,  le  "caso  sorprendente"  de  "un  naso  che  ci  sente",  le  beau 
"naso-spia"  de  Pinocchio  qui  commence  à  croître  dès  qu'il  entend  un  men- 
songe (p.  55).  Ainsi  Rodari  donne  un  tour  nouveau  au  célèbre  motif  du 
nez,  qui  s'allonge  maintenant  lorsque  les  autres  mentent.  La  collection 
posthume  de  Rodari,  Il  secondo  libro  delle  filastrocche,  contient  également 
un  poème  sur  Pinocchio,  comme  si  une  collection  italienne  de  poésie  pour 
enfants  serait  incomplète  sans  au  moins  un  poème  inspiré  par  l'icône  cul- 
turelle la  plus  célèbre  du  pays.  Le  héros  éponyme  de  "L'altro  Pinocchio"  est, 
comme  le  titre  l'annonce,  un  "autre"  Pinocchio  qui  est  encore  plus  men- 
songer que  son  parent  (il  cherche  à  dépasser  un  million  de  mensonges  par 
jour).  Ce  poème  traite  sous  un  angle  nouveau  le  motif  du  nez  de  Pinoc- 
chio, le  transformant  avec  humour  en  une  espèce  de  ressource  naturelle 
dont  le  protagoniste  fait  sa  fortune.  L'autre  Pinocchio  "commercia  in 
bugie"  :  au  fur  et  à  mesure  que  son  nez  pousse,  il  coupe,  ramasse,  emma- 
gasine et  vend  en  gros  le  bois  (p.  86).  Rodari  crée  une  complicité  avec  ses 
jeunes  lecteurs,  excluant  ce  Pinocchio  "autre",  astucieux,  avide  et  âpre  au 
gain,  de  leur  intimité,  et  les  assurant  que  les  mensonges  du  protagoniste 
sont  plus  grands  que  les  leurs  et  peut-être  même  plus  grands  que  ceux  du 
poète.  À  travers  le  thème  de  Pinocchio,  le  poète  satirise  le  capitalisme  et  la 
société  de  consommation.  Peut-être  se  moque-t-il  aussi  un  peu  du  catho- 
locisme,  comme  le  suggère  Martin-Mercier  (p.  221),  puisque  ce  Pinocchio 
cupide  dit  la  vérité  le  dimanche,  non  pas  pour  des  raisons  morales  ou 
religieuses,  mais  tout  simplement  pour  permettre  à  son  nez  travailleur  de 
se  reposer. 

"Il  naso  de  Pinocchio"  et  "L'altro  Pinocchio"  démontrent  la  stratégie 
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que  Rodari  appelle  le  "privilegiamento  del  tema"  dans  Grammatica  della 
fantasia  (p.  62),  où  il  utilise  l'exemple  de  Pinocchio  : 

Se  di  tutti  i  terni  presenti  in  Pinocchio  privilegiamo  quello  del  naso  che 
si  allunga  ad  ogni  bugia,  possiamo  senza  sforzo  approdare  a  una  nuova 
fiaba,  nella  quale  Pinocchio  mente  apposta  per  ottenere  cataste  di  legno 
da  commerciare  e  trafficare.  Diventa  ricco  e  gli  viene  decretato,  da  vivo, 
un  monumento.  Di  legno,  penso,  (p.  62) 

Rodari  lui-même  avait  publié  ce  "nouveau  conte",  intitulé  "Pinocchio 
il  furbo",  deux  ans  plus  tôt  dans  le  recueil  Tante  storie  per  giocare  (1971). 
Comme  le  protagoniste  de  "L'altro  Pinocchio",  à  qui  il  ressemble  de  façon 
saisissante,  le  héros  éponyme  de  "Pinocchio  il  furbo"  n'est  pas  celui  que  les 
lecteurs  connaissent,  mais  "un  altro"  (p.  14).  Lui  aussi  ouvre  un  commerce 
et  devient  riche  grâce  à  ses  mensonges.  Lorsque  son  imagination  s'appau- 
vrit, il  se  met  à  voler  les  mensonges  d'autrui,  avant  d'engager  un  conseiller 
qu'il  paye  pour  inventer  des  mensonges.  Rodari  propose  au  lecteur  trois 
dénouements  à  son  conte.  Le  premier  épilogue  présente  un  Pinocchio  qui 
n'est  pas  seulement  menteur  et  voleur,  mais  qui  est  coupable  également 
d'avarice  et  d'orgueil.  Ses  concitoyens  érigent  en  l'honneur  de  l'entrepre- 
neur richissime  une  statue  en  marbre  qui  représente  "un  Pinocchio  alto  tre 
metri  che  regalava  un  soldino  a  un  orfanello  alto  novantacinque  cen- 
timetri" (p.  17)  et  l'acclament  avec  des  cris  de  "Evviva  Pinocchio!"  (p.  15). 
L'illustration  de  Tomi  di  Paola  semble  symboliser  le  double  public  d'en- 
fants et  d'adultes  qu'a  toujours  eu  le  texte  de  Collodi,  puisque  les  specta- 
teurs qui  admirent  la  statue  de  Pinocchio  sont  de  tout  âge.  Toutefois,  le 
Pinocchio  qu'on  immortalise  ici  est  un  homme  bien  habillé  qui  s'appuie 
sur  une  scie  d'or  plutôt  qu'une  canne  et  dont  la  tête  est  tournée  fièrement 
de  profil  pour  mieux  faire  apprécier  son  long  nez.  La  critique  sociale  qui 
sous-tend  l'humour  ludique  de  cette  réécriture  est  soulignée  dans  cet  épi- 
logue ironique  que  l'auteur  lui-même  rejette.  À  la  fin  du  livre,  l'auteur  con- 
fie aux  lecteurs  qu'il  considère  ce  dénouement  comme  décevant  et  injuste 
parce  que  le  protagoniste  rusé  ne  mérite  pas  d'être  fêté  comme  un  bienfai- 
teur. Rodari  refuse  de  trancher  entre  les  deux  autres  épilogues.  C'est  peut- 
être  à  cause  du  métadiscours  que  Rodari  considère  le  deuxième  épilogue 
"più  spiritoso"  (p.  113).  N'ayant  jamais  lu  un  livte  de  sa  vie,  Pinocchio 
prend  la  déclaration  "L'autore  delle  avventure  di  Pinocchio  è  Carlo 
Collodi"  pour  encore  un  mensonge  inventé  par  son  conseiller  (p.  18).  Pour 
la  première  fois  de  sa  vie,  Pinocchio  dit  la  vérité,  avec  pour  résultat  que  tout 
le  bois  produit  par  ses  mensonges  tombe  en  poussière.  C'est  la  vengeance 
du  conseiller  à  qui  cet  harpagon  refuse  de  donner  une  augmentation.  Le 
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troisième  épilogue,  "più  cattivo"  selon  Rodari  (p.  113),  est  une  variation 
sur  le  deuxième.  Un  petit  homme  mystérieux  amène  Pinocchio  à  dire  la 
vérité  par  la  ruse.  L'être  mystérieux  s'approprie,  l'un  après  l'autre,  tous  les 
biens  de  Pinocchio,  qui  n'ose  pas  dire  la  vérité  quand  le  petit  homme  lui 
demande  s'ils  lui  appartiennent.  Toutefois,  pour  préserver  son  nez  pré- 
cieux, Pinocchio  dit  enfin  la  vérité  et  tout  son  bois  devient  sciure. 

Dans  Grammatica  della  fantasia,  Rodari  évoque  les  nombreuses  suites 
qu'on  a  données  à  Pinocchio  (p.  61).  Si  Collodi  lui-même  n'avait  pas  pour- 
suivi "La  storia  di  un  burattino",  son  récit  n'aurait  certainement  pas  sur- 
vécu pour  inspirer  tant  d'autres  auteurs.  Le  récit  qui  a  paru  en  feuilleton  de 
1881  à  1882  dans  le  Giornale  per  i  bambini  se.  termine  de  façon  tragique, 
avec  la  pendaison  du  pantin  par  les  brigands  au  chapitre  15.  Un  extrait  de 
la  lettre  que  Collodi  a  adressée  à  son  éditeur  en  même  temps  que  le  ma- 
nuscrit atteste  qu'il  avait  envisagé  une  suite  dès  le  début:  "Ti  mando  que-sta 
bambinata,  fanne  quel  che  ti  pare;  ma  se  la  stampi,  pagamela  bene  per  farmi 
venir  voglia  di  seguitarla"  (cité  dans  Traversetti,  98).  Parfois  un  auteur  intro- 
duit un  nouveau  personnage  principal  dans  l'histoire  de  Pinocchio.  Dans  la 
pièce  Pinocho  y  Blancaflor  d' Alejandro  Casona5,  l'aventure  de  Pinocchio 
n'est  plus  un  apprentissage  dans  la  tradition  du  Bildungsroman,  mais  une 
sorte  de  quête  héroïque  dans  laquelle  le  protagoniste  part  pour  sauver  l'in- 
fante Blancaflor  des  pirates  qui  l'ont  enlevée.  La  suite  de  Casona  se  termine 
par  le  dénouement  heureux  classique  :  Pinocchio  épouse  la  princesse  et 
hérite  de  la  moitié  du  royaume.  Il  existe  des  suites  consacrées  aux  descen- 
dants du  célèbre  pantin.  Casona  crée  une  suite  à  Pinocchio  et  Blancaflor,  inti- 
tulé El  hijo  de  Pinocho  (Le  fils  de  Pinocchio),  et  Giovanni  Giraldi  donne  le 
titre  H  figlio  di  Pinocchio  à  un  roman  publié  en  1 976  et  qui  a  été  réédité  en 
2001  par  Frilli  dans  leur  collection  "Junior".  Le  titre  de  la  pièce  The  Return 
of  Pinocchio,  du  dramaturge  Richard  Nelson,  annonce  d'emblée  qu'il  s'agit 
d'une  suite  au  roman  de  Collodi.  Le  protagoniste  est  un  Pinocchio  adulte, 
qui  est  décrit,  dans  la  liste  des  personnages,  de  la  façon  suivante  : 
"Pinocchio,  a  man  in  his  thirties  who  once  was  a  puppet  who  turned  into  a 
real  boy."  La  pièce  est  située  en  1946,  d'abord  dans  un  petit  village  en  Italie, 
ensuite  dans  un  train  en  Amérique. 

De  nombreuses  suites  et  réécritures  transplantent  Pinocchio  dans 
d'autres  coins  du  monde.  Bartolozzi  l'envoie  au  fond  de  la  mer,  dans  une 
île  déserte,  en  Chine,  au  Pôle  Nord,  voire  dans  la  lune.  Parmi  les  suites  plus 
anciennes  est  la  réécriture  colonialiste  et  raciste  d'Eugenio  Cherubini, 


-'Pinocho  y  Blancaflor  a  été  monté  à  Buenos  Aires  en  1940,  mais,  comme  la  suite 
El  hijo  de  Pinocho,  la  pièce  est  restée  inédite  en  Espagne  jusqu'en  1983. 
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Pinocchio  in  Africa,  dans  laquelle  le  pantin  est  salué  par  les  Africains  noirs 
comme  "Pinocchio  Premier,  Empereur  et  Roi  de  tous  les  rois  africains"  (p. 
102;  ma  traduction).  Pinocchio  continue  son  globetrotting  incessant  dans 
des  textes  pour  enfants  plus  récents,  tels  que  "Pinocchio  va  in  Svezia," 
Pinocchio  au  Nouveau  Monde,  Pinocchio  au  Pôle  Nord  et  Pinocchio  à 
Athènes0.  De  nombreuses  suites  sous  forme  d'album  mettent  le  pantin  dans 
un  contexte  qui  sera  familier  aux  jeunes  lecteurs,  tels  que  Pinocchio  nel  paese 
dei  balocchi,  Pinocchio  va  a  scuola  et  Pinocchio  au  grand  cirque.  D'autres 
ouvrages  transforment  le  pantin  en  explorateur  {Pinocchio  explorateur), 
aventurier  {Pinocchio  chasseur  de  trésor),  navigateur,  voire  même  pirate. 
Pinocchio,  devenu  lui-même  un  mythe,  est  parfois  associé  aux  mythes  clas- 
siques. Dans  les  livres  Pinocchio  et  les  pommes  d'or  et  Pinocchio  contre  le  cy- 
clope,  le  pantin  se  voit  attribuer  le  rôle  d'Ulysse,  héros  mythique  occidental 
par  excellence.  Son  histoire  est  mêlée  aussi  à  de  grands  mythes  universels, 
comme  par  exemple  celui  du  paradis  terrestre  {Pinocchio  au  paradis  des  pan- 
tins). On  puise  également  dans  les  archétypes  de  la  littérature  de  jeunesse 
pour  donner  des  titres  comme  Pinocchio  chez  les  géants  et  Pinocchio  chez  la 
sorcière.  Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  derniers  titres  font  partie  d'une  collection 
de  Vassoula  Galangau  et  Anny  Le  Pollotec,  publiée  par  les  Éditions  G. P.  à 
Paris  au  début  des  années  1980.  Ces  aventures  de  Pinocchio,  qui  n'ont 
presque  rien  à  voir  avec  le  roman  de  Collodi,  lui  sont  tout  de  même 
attribuées  sur  la  page  de  titre  de  chaque  album  dans  la  collection. 

Luigi  Malerba  (pseudonyme  de  Luigi  Banardi)  utilise  la  stratégie  du 
bricolage,  ou  ce  que  Rodari  appelle  dans  Grammatica  della  fantasia  une 
"insalata  di  favole"  (p.  64),  pour  rédiger  une  suite  hautement  originale, 
dont  le  titre,  Pinocchio  con  gli  stivali,  évoque  immédiatement  des  réminis- 
cences du  conte  du  "Chat  botté".  La  réécriture  humoristique  de  Malerba, 
qui  est  destinée  aux  enfants  à  partir  de  huit  ans  dans  la  collection  Junior-8 
de  Mondadori,  démontre  à  quel  point  le  jeu  intertextuel  et  métafictif  peut 
être  efficace  dans  des  œuvres  pour  les  jeunes  enfants.  Le  métadiscours  joue 
un  rôle  encore  plus  important  dans  une  seconde  version  adaptée  pour  le 
théâtre.  Le  théâtre  est  un  genre  qui  se  prête  particulièrement  bien  à  l'expo- 
sition du  statut  fictif  des  textes.  Très  conscient  qu'il  joue  un  rôle  et  mécon- 
tent du  dénouement  que  Collodi  a  donné  à  son  histoire,  le  protagoniste 
postmoderne  de  Malerba  se  met  à  le  changer.  Pinocchio  con  gli  stivali  com- 
mence vers  la  fin  du  chapitre  trente-cinq  de  l'hypotexte,  au  moment  où  le 
protagoniste  décide  qu'il  ne  veut  pas  entrer  dans  le  chapitre  final  parce  que 
l'idée  d'être  transformé  en  "un  ragazzino  perbene"  est  intolérable  au  pan- 


Pour  une  étude  de  cette  réécriture  de  Christos  Boulotis,  voir  Alexandra  Zervou. 
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tin  malicieux.  Comme  Pinocchio  l'explique  dans  son  prologue  à  la  pièce, 
il  est  devenu  célèbre  par  ses  fautes,  non  pas  par  ses  vertus,  qu'il  est  en  peine 
de  nommer.  Le  protagoniste  croit  que  Collodi  ignore  son  véritable  carac- 
tère et  le  fait  que  le  pantin  ne  peut  pas  décevoir  tous  les  enfants  qui  s'i- 
dentifient avec  lui.  Dans  une  tentative  de  trouver  un  rôle  dans  une  autre 
histoire,  Pinocchio  intervient  dans  "Le  Petit  Chaperon  rouge", 
"Cendrillon"  et  "Le  Chat  botté",  dont  les  personnages  sont  conscients,  eux 
aussi,  du  rôle  qu'ils  jouent  et  qui  n'ont  aucune  intention  de  l'abandonner 
à  un  pantin  en  bois,  même  un  pantin  qui  semble  connaître  leur  texte  par 
cœur.  Les  personnages,  les  motifs  et  les  événements  des  différents  contes 
sont  entremêlés  avec  habileté  et  humour  dans  un  récit  qui  se  compose  en 
grande  partie  de  dialogue  spirituel.  Le  loup  demande  avec  mépris  à 
Pinocchio  comment  il  compte  jouer  le  loup  avec  son  nez  mais  le  pantin 
riposte  que  le  nez  du  loup  est  presque  aussi  long  que  le  sien.  Quand  le  loup 
refuse  aussi  de  permettre  au  nouveau  venu  de  jouer  le  rôle  du  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge  (le  loup  ne  veut  pas  manger  un  pantin  en  bois),  le  raison- 
nement métafìctif  de  Pinocchio  lui  suggère  que  puisque  le  Petit  Chaperon 
Rouge  est  le  personnage  éponyme,  il  devrait  plutôt  avoir  affaire  à  elle.  À 
contrecœur,  le  loup  lui  offre  le  rôle  de  la  grand-mère,  dont  l'interprétation 
manque  d'enthousiasme,  mais  Pinocchio  n'a  aucune  intention  d'accepter 
un  rôle  secondaire,  surtout  un  rôle  si  assommant. 

Contrairement  au  pantin  rebelle,  les  personnages  des  contes  de  fées 
classiques  ont  un  respect  profond  pour  les  conventions  littéraires  de  leur 
genre.  Comme  un  disciple  de  Propp,  le  loup  dit  à  Pinocchio  que  chaque 
personnage  a  sa  propre  "funzione"  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  de  changer  "né 
i  personaggi,  né  le  loro  funzioni"  (p.  14).  Tandis  que  Pinocchio  insiste  que 
n'importe  quoi  peut  arriver  dans  une  histoire  (par  exemple,  Cendrillon 
pourrait  épouser  un  pantin  en  bois),  le  Prince  maintient  que  les  récits  ont 
"le  loro  regole"  and  everyone  has  "la  sua  parte"  (p.  18).  Seuls  les  lecteurs 
plus  âgés  apprécieront  le  sens  politique  caché  et  la  satire  sociale  quand  le 
prince  de  Cendrillon  défend  la  tradition  et  traite  Pinocchio,  un  nouveau 
venu  au  monde  des  contes  de  fées,  avec  le  même  dédain  hautain  que  l'aris- 
tocratie témoignait  aux  nouveaux  riches.  Avec  arrogance,  le  Prince  rappelle 
au  pantin  parvenu,  à  l'attitude  provocante  et  révolutionnaire  :  "La  favola 
di  Cenerentola  è  antichissima  mentre  tu,  Pinocchio,  sei  stato  scritto  da 
poco"  (p.  18).  Bien  que  Pinocchio  promette  de  ne  pas  changer  une  virgule 
du  conte  classique,  il  prétend  que  ce  qui  compte  n'est  pas  qui joue  le  rôle, 
mais  comment  il  le  joue.  En  tant  que  pantin,  Pinocchio  est  "nato  per  fare 
l'attore"  (p.  14).  Ayant  déjà  interprété  le  rôle  d'un  âne,  il  est  persuadé  qu'il 
peut  jouer  celui  d'un  loup.  Pinocchio  finit  par  obtenir  l'occasion  d'être  en 
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vedette  dans  un  autre  conte,  grâce  à  l'avidité  du  cadet  naif  du  meunier. 
Dans  une  des  scènes  les  plus  drôles  de  la  pièce,  Pinocchio  dit  timidement 
à  sa  Majesté  que  son  sac  contient  "il  famoso  Gatto  con  gli  stivali".  Quand 
le  Roi  observe  que  c'est  le  pantin  qui  porte  les  bottes,  celui-ci  s'excuse  et 
corrige  son  texte,  y  substituant  la  phrase  :  "Si  tratta  del  famoso  Gatto  senza 
stivali..."  (p.  57).  Le  Roi  n'a  jamais  entendu  parler  de  lui  et  raisonne  avec 
logique  que  puisque  tous  les  chats  sont  sans  bottes,  ils  devraient  tous  être 
célèbres  (p.  57).  Au  début,  les  attributs  appropriés  semblent  définir  le  per- 
sonnage. Puisque  Pinocchio  arrive  au  palais  du  Roi  portant  les  bottes  et  le 
sac  caractéristiques,  on  le  fait  entrer  et  les  autres  personnages,  après  quelque 
hésitation  et  quelque  discussion,  continuent  à  jouer  leur  rôle  et  à  suivre 
leur  texte.  Toutefois,  quand  un  chat  furieux  et  griffeur  sort  du  sac  qui  aurait 
dû  contenir  un  lapin,  son  plat  favori,  le  Roi  se  met  très  en  colère  "perché 
questo  non  stava  scritto  nella  favola"  (p.  25). 

Malerba  se  plaît  à  mettre  en  question  les  frontières  entre  "la  fiction"  et 
"la  réalité".  Le  Prince  de  Cendrillon  demande  ce  que  ses  sujets  penseraient 
s'il  abandonnait  sa  place  à  un  pantin  en  bois,  mais  Pinocchio  lui  réplique 
qu'il  n'est  qu'un  prince  de  conte  avec  des  sujets  fictifs.  Mais  Pinocchio  dis- 
tingue parfois  entre  le  monde  fictif  de  leurs  contes  et  une  "réalité"  qui, 
pour  les  lecteurs,  n'est  pas  moins  fictive.  Le  Prince  veut  engager  Pinocchio 
comme  bouffon,  sans  doute  parce  que  le  pantin  semble  être  insolent  de 
nature,  mais  celui-ci  insiste  qu'il  veut  un  rôle  "nella  favola"  (p.  45).  Collodi 
lui-même  entre  dans  son  monde  fictif,  appelée  par  la  Fée  Bleue  lorsque 
Pinocchio  s'enfuit  de  son  histoire  au  début  du  chapitre  trente-six.  La  fugue 
du  protagoniste  pénible  risque  de  tout  gâter  au  moment  où  Collodi  est  sur 
le  point  d'achever  son  roman.  Plutôt  que  de  s'inquiéter  de  son  protago- 
niste, l'auteur  ne  pense  qu'aux  réactions  de  ses  lecteurs  et  de  son  éditeur. 
Un  coup  de  théâtre  humoristique  à  la  fin  du  récit  transforme  la  suite  de 
Malerba  en  une  sorte  d'épisode  in  media  res  inédit.  Dans  le  prologue  de  la 
version  pour  la  scène,  Pinocchio  informe  les  spectateurs  qu'il  va  leur  racon- 
ter "qualcosa  che  non  sta  scritto  nel  libro"  (p.  30).  Malerba  suggère 
ironiquement  que  Collodi  a  supprimé  cet  épisode  gênant  de  sa  version  de 
Pinocchio.  Sur  l'ordre  du  Roi,  on  met  Pinocchio  dans  le  sac  et  on  le  ramène 
au  lieu  précis  du  chapitre  trente-six  dont  il  s'est  échappé.  La  version  théâ- 
trale se  termine  par  la  protestation  étouffée  du  pantin  :  "Ma  io  non  voglio 
diventare  un  ragazzino  perbene!  Non  voglio  diventare  un  ra..."  (p.  60). 

Pinocchio  n'a  pas  échappé  au  courant  de  la  science-fiction,  qui  a  envahi 
la  littérature  de  jeunesse  au  début  des  années  1980.  Lorsque  le  genre  de  la 
science-fiction  s'approprie  Pinocchio,  le  pantin  se  voit  inévitablement 
attribuer  le  rôle  d'un  robot  dans  un  monde  futuriste.  Ram,  le  robot  (1984), 
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que  le  romancier  québécois  Daniel  Mativat  situe  sur  l'étoile  de  Sirius,  est 
un  example  du  sous-genre  de  la  science-fiction  que  Claire  Le  Brun  appelle 
"le  conte  de  fées  technologique"  (p.  63).  Sous  le  pseudonyme  littéraire  de 
Max  Bunker,  Luciano  Secchi  allie  la  science  fiction  à  la  bande  dessinée  dans 
son  œuvre  Pinocchio  Super-Robot,  qui  paraît  en  1980-1981.  Une  relecture 
attentive  du  roman  de  Collodi,  à  l'âge  adulte,  persuade  Bunker  que  cette 
histoire,  qu'on  lui  a  fait  croire  être  un  récit  pour  enfants  dans  sa  jeunesse, 
pourrait  être  "trascritto  in  linguaggion  moderno"  pour  un  public  mûr.  Le 
résultat  de  cette  constatation  est  cette  "fiaba  per  grandi"  qui  n'en  plaît  pas 
moins  aux  jeunes.  Max  Bunker  a  été  amené  à  réécrire  le  roman  de  Collodi 
par  le  biais  de  la  musique.  Un  post-scriptum  à  sa  préface  exprime  sa  recon- 
naissance à  Edoardo  Bennato,  le  chanteur  rock  italien  qui  est  devenu 
célèbre  en  1977  avec  son  album  à  succès  "Burattino  senza  fili",  qui  revoit 
l'histoire  de  Collodi  dans  un  registre  rock.  Avec  ses  vidéoclips  pour  les 
chansons  "Il  Grillo  Parlante",  "La  Fata"  et  "Mangiafuoco",  Bennato  est 
devenu  le  premier  musicien  à  faire  des  vidéoclips  en  Italie.  L'album  qui  a 
inspiré  Bunker  ne  perd  pas  sa  popularité  car  il  a  de  nouveau  paru  en  2003 
pour  une  nouvelle  génération  d'Italiens.  Dans  sa  préface,  Bunker  décrit  la 
transformation  de  Pinocchio  pour  sa  version  futuriste  dans  les  termes  sui- 
vants :  "Niente  pezzo  di  legno  ma  pezzo  di  lamiera,  quindi  niente  buratti- 
no ma  robottino".  Si  le  genre  de  la  science-fiction  dicte  la  transformation 
de  Pinocchio  en  robot,  celui  de  la  bande  dessinée  prescrit  son  statut  de 
superhéros.  Le  texte  de  la  bande  dessinée  commence  par  la  formule  ritual- 
iste  du  conte  de  fée  :  "C'era  una  volta....,"  mais  la  suite  de  la  phrase  :  "un 
pezzo  di  lamiera  abbandonato  tra  i  rifiuti  alla  periferia  di  una  megalopoli" 
(p.  9)  désoriente  le  lecteur,  ainsi  pastichant  l'ouverture  de  l'hypotexte. 
Umberto  Eco  a  vu  dans  l'incipit  discordant  de  Collodi  "un  clin  d'oeil  aux 
lecteurs  adultes"  qu'il  invitait  également  à  lire  son  conte  (p.  10).  Bunker 
prétend  adresser  sa  version  principalement  aux  adultes,  mais  les  jeunes  se 
laissent  entraîner  également  par  cet  incipit  surprenant. 

Pinocchio  ne  cesse  de  se  métamorphoser  pour  s'adapter  aux  temps. 
Depuis  le  début  des  années  1980,  Stanley  Kubrick  était  obsédé  de  façon 
intermittente  par  un  projet  de  film,  inspiré  par  une  courte  nouvelle  de 
l'écrivain  de  science-fiction  britannique  Brian  Aldiss,  intitulé  "Super-Toys 
Last  All  Summer  Long."  La  nouvelle  a  paru  dans  Harper's  Bazaar  en  1969, 
l'année  marquée  par  le  premier  alunissage  mais  aussi  par  la  sortie  de  2001: 
A  Space  Odyssey.  "Super-Toys"  est  l'histoire  d'un  robot  androide  enfant  que 
Kubrick  assimilait  à  Pinocchio,  au  point  d'appeler  son  projet  de  film  le 
"projet  Pinocchio".  Kubrick  a  donc  réorienté  le  projet  vers  un  Pinocchio 
moderne,  une  version  science-fiction  picaresque  du  roman  de  Collodi, 
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dans  lequel  le  robot  est  abandonné  par  ses  parents  qui  veulent  un  "vrai" 
enfant.  Après  la  sortie  du  film  E.  T.,  Kubrick  a  intitulé  son  projet  A.I.  (pour 
l'intelligence  artificielle)  et,  à  la  mort  du  réalisateur,  ses  héritiers  ont 
demandé  à  Steven  Spielberg  de  reprendre  le  projet.  A.I.  est  sorti  en  2001, 
l'année  immortalisée  par  Kubrick  dans  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey.  Au  courant 
de  2004,  le  pantin  fera  sa  première  apparition  en  3D  dans  le  film  P3K: 
Pinocchio  3000,  qui  est  à  l'affiche  comme  un  "cyberclassique".  Réalisé  par 
le  québécois  Daniel  Robichaud,  c'est  le  premier  long  métrage  d'animation 
en  3D  produit  au  Canada,  mais  le  film  est  une  co-production  de  Ciné- 
Groupe,  un  studio  d'animation  dont  le  centre  d'opérations  est  à  Montréal, 
d'AnimaKids  de  France  et  de  Castelao  d'Espagne.  En  l'an  3000,  Geppetto, 
un  vieil  artisan  passionné  d'ordinateurs,  crée,  avec  l'aide  de  son  assistant  le 
cyberpingouin  Spencer  un  prototype  de  robot  ultra-performant.  Non  seule- 
ment Pinocchio  sait  rire,  parler,  danser  et  chanter,  mais  il  est  doté  de  l'ima- 
gination d'un  enfant.  Scamboli,  le  technocrate  mégalomane  qui  est  maire  de 
la  mégalopole  de  Scamboville  et  le  principal  scélérat,  amène  Pinocchio,  par 
la  ruse,  à  s'impliquer  dans  un  complot  pour  transformer  tous  les  enfants  en 
robots.  Pinocchio  finit  par  devenir  un  vrai  garçon  grâce  à  la  fée  holo- 
graphique Cyberina,  excentrique  reine  du  blues,  dont  la  voix  est  interpétée 
par  Whoopi  Goldberg.  Pinocchio  est  aussi  à  l'aise  au  deuxième  ou  troisième 
millénaire  qu'au  dix-neuvième  siècle  où  il  est  né. 

Pinocchio  n'a  pas  pris  une  ride.  Italo  Calvino  ne  s'est  pas  trompé  en 
qualifiant  le  pantin  d'"evergreen",  à  l'occasion  du  centenaire.  Depuis  plus 
de  cent  ans,  on  ne  cesse  de  ressusciter,  de  renouveler  et  de  recontextualiser 
le  célèbre  pantin  de  Collodi.  L'histoire  de  Pinocchio  est  réappropriée  et 
recyclée  dans  tous  les  genres  littéraires  ainsi  que  dans  tous  les  médias  de 
notre  ère  technologique.  Faisons  écho  à  ce  souhait  exprimé  par  la  foule 
dans  "Pinocchio  il  furbo"  de  Gianni  Rodari  :  "Evviva  Pinocchio!"  (p.  15). 
Pinocchio  est  en  effet  le  pantin  proverbial,  perpétuel,  proteiforme 
qu'Umberto  Eco  et  ses  étudiants  décrivent  dans  leur  jeu  linguistique.  Les 
dernières  lignes,  particulièrement  pertinentes,  plaisantes  et  piquantes,  de 
leur  "Povero  Pinocchio!"  cernent  bien  les  multiples  facettes  du  pantin  qui 
fascinent  les  auteurs,  les  illustrateurs  et  les  cinéastes  d'Italie  et  du  monde 
entier  : 

Paradossale!  Possibile?  Pupazzo  prima,  primate  poi? 

Proteiforme  pargoletto,  perenne  Peter  Pan, 

proverbiale  parabola  pressoché  psicoanalitica! 


Brock  University 

St  Catharines,  Ontario 
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TAPPING  (INTO)  REALITY: 

ENCOUNTERS  BETWEEN  PINOCCHIO 

AND  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  REALITY  TV' 


Roberto  Benigni  has  alluded  to  the  popularity  of  Collodi's  Pinocchio  by 
claiming  that  it  is  the  third  all-time  best-seller,  after  the  Bible  and  the 
Quran.  Of  these  three,  the  profane  Pinocchio  perhaps  allows  for  greater 
freedom  of  interpretation.  Benigni's  representation  sought  to  illustrate  "the 
joy  of  life,  of  lightness,  of  cheerfulness  in  a  time  like  this  one,  which  is  not 
very  cheerful.  It  is  like  living  in  a  dream."2  In  an  interview  in  La 
Repubblica,  Benigni  claims  that  Federico  Fellini,  who  had  been  working  on 
a  collaboration  with  Benigni  for  the  film  project,  had  wanted  to  interpret 
the  story  as  a  nightmare.3  This  article  brings  together  Benigni's  film  version 
of  the  story  with  Collodi's  original  text  in  order  to  determine  in  what  ways 
the  conceptualizations  of  a  popular  reality  in  these  texts  intersect  with 
those  in  the  discursive  texts  of  today's  popular  Reality  TV. 

Pinocchio  represents  a  pre-human  entity  already  exhibiting  the  very 
real  and  human  faults  traditionally  known  in  some  Western  religions  as  the 
seven  deadly  sins:  he  is  greedy  and  gluttonous  (ch.  XIX);  he  is  stubborn 
and  willful  (ch.  XX),  and  he  always  wants  his  own  way  (ch.  XXXI);  his 
sense  of  pride  is  grounded  in  laziness  and  in  his  fear  of  being  shamed  (ch. 
XXIV);  he  is  habitually  disobedient  and  he  dreads  the  thought  of  mental 
and  physical  work  (ch.  XXV);  his  impatience  is  expressed  by  his  boredom 
and  his  anger  (ch.  XXIX);  he  is  egotistical  and  often  ungrateful;  as  the 
Benigni  character,  he  has  no  manners.  In  short,  he  is  a  trickster  and  a  pest. 


This  article  was  written  in  the  spring  of  2003  and  therefore  reflects  an  analysis  of 
the  phenomenon  of  '  Reality  TV  and  its  criticisms  as  these  were  manifested  up 
to  the  moment  of  writing. 

la  gioia  di  vivere,  della  leggerezza,  dell'allegria  in  un  momento,  come  questo, 
poco  allegro.  E  come  vivere  in  un  sogno."  "Benigni:  'Il  mio  Pinocchio."' 

^"Fellini  aveva  già  disegnato  il  pupazzetto,  eccolo  qua.  Lo  voleva  fare  tutto  come 
un  incubo."  Scalfari,  "Benigni." 
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In  fact,  Pinocchio's  character  is  mirrored  in  the  seven  "urchins"  (ch. 
XXVII),  whom  he  (unselfconsciously)  identifies  as  "the  seven  deadly  sins." 
In  spite  of  this,  Pinocchio's  character  cannot  be  polarized  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  "a  good-for-nothing  "  (as  he  is  called  by  a  passerby  in  the  film), 
since  the  puppet  also  demonstrates  the  range  of  contradictions  to  be  found 
in  human  behaviour.  Specifically,  Pinocchio's  curiosity  and  impetuousness 
are  judged  according  to  the  standards  of  his  modern  society:  that  is,  as 
delinquent  qualities  that  must  be  repressed,  or  at  least  kept  under  control. 
Within  this  context  of  social  order  and  control,  Pinocchio's  gullibility 
becomes  a  point  of  contention  in  the  formation  of  the  societal  subject. 
Thus  the  tale  of  Pinocchio  presents  a  dialectical  foil  to  the  normative  func- 
tions of  the  television  medium  that  excels  in  manipulating  events  and  pre- 
senting them  as  real  life  by  tapping  into  conventional  fairy  tale  elements  of 
cruelty,  deceit  and  greed-even  including  some  nasty  'in-laws,'  if  we  con- 
sider the  various  representations  of  parental  surrogates. 

The  question  of  Pinocchio's  mutable  nose  dominates  the  contempo- 
rary North  American  popular  imagination,  yet  the  original  literary  text 
reveals  that  Pinocchio's  nose  grows  longer  only  when  certain  lies  are  told, 
not  just  when  any  lie  is  told.4  Benigni's  film,  like  Collodi's  text,  does  not 
represent  the  puppet's  nose  as  the  main  issue.  Indeed,  Pinocchio  learns  to 
save  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  companions  precisely  through  trickery 
and  imposture.5  Integrity,  altruism  and  the  imagination  emerge  as  sub- 


4This  question  of  lying  and  the  representational  connotations  of  Pinocchio's  nose 
have  already  been  discussed  in  a  wide  range  of  literary,  psychological,  and  other 
critical   disciplines.   See  Perella's  introduction  to  Collodi,    The  Adventures  of 
Pinocchio,  p.  47. 

-'Benigni  answers  Enzo  Biagi's  question:  "Chi  è  per  te  il  bugiardo?"  with  the  fol- 
lowing: "Il  bugiardo  è  un  essere  meraviglioso,  proprio  con  la  "a".  Per  esempio, 
Federico  Fellini  era  un  gran  bugiardo,  [...]  nel  senso  che  lui  le  bugie  le  amava. 
Chi  dice  bugie,  dipende  naturalmente  dalla  maniera  con  la  quale  si  dicono  -  dirò 
delle  banalità,  [...]  se  uno  riesce  a  dire  una  bugia,  deve  inventare  una  storia,  c'è 
un  senso  di  generosità  verso  l'altro."  "Poi  deve  continuare  il  racconto;  perché  sia 
credibile,  deve  inserire  delle  cose  plausibili  e  fantastiche,  che  lasciano  di  stucco, 
così  come  fa  Pinocchio.  Insomma,  insistere  sulla  bugia  è  creare  una  montagna  di 
neve  che  va  protetta.  E  un  regalo,  insomma.  Sono  bugie  le  sue,  non  menzogne. 
Perché  Pinocchio  dice  delle  bugie  innocenti,  come  tanti  personaggi  nel  libro  le 
dicono;  solo  lui  però  ha  una  dannazione,  quel  naso  non  gli  permette  di  rimanere 
protetto  dalla  balla,  mentre  gli  altri  dicono  le  frottole.  L'unica  menzogna  che  dice 
Pinocchio  è  quando  non  è  più  lui,  alla  fine  del  libro,  quando  pronuncia  la 
famosa  battuta:  "Come  ero  buffo  quando  ero  un  burattino,  e  come  ora  sono 
contento  di  essere  un  ragazzo  perbene."  E  la  grande  frottola  del  libro,  l'unica 
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stantial  keys  to  survival  in  the  ideal  society.  Although  the  faculties  of  wit 
and  judgement  appear  as  crucial  qualities,  the  possession  of  imagination  is 
shown  as  an  extrinsically  repressed  area  since  it  could  also  lead  to  some 
threateningly  volatile  situations  in  the  social  order. 

A  century  later,  a  regular  diet  of  lies  is  being  consistently  and  uncriti- 
cally consumed  through  the  television  medium,  while  Benigni's  personal 
interpretation  of  the  boy-puppet  is  condemned  by  the  entertainment  press 
as  a  spectacular  insult  to  the  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  Reality  TV  phenomenon  maintains  that  it  is  "trying  to  hold  a 
mirror  up  to  society"  (Napoli),  albeit  through  the  dubious  aesthetics  of 
young  and  attractive  contestants,  with  manipulative  typecasting  material 
for  the  participants,  and  plots  that  are  easy  to  follow.  Yet,  the  activities 
behind  the  scenes  reveal  an  "ethos  of  concealment"  (Burt)  throwing  all 
questions  of  integrity  to  the  winds.  The  practices  of  trickery  and  deceit  that 
are  performed  on  the  contestants  themselves,  let  alone  on  the  viewers,  usu- 
ally turn  into  the  reality  of  betrayals  sometimes  resulting  in  lawsuits  that 
also  turn  into  stories  of  interest  for  the  Reality  dependent  (or,  shall  we  say, 
the  reality-challenged)  viewer.  For  these  consumers,  reality  is  just  not 
enough:  "in  addition  to  pandering  to  our  storybook  fantasies,  Reality  tele- 
vision plays  to  far  crasser  conceits — [besides]  lies  and  manipulations,  an 
ample  display  of  female  flesh  and  a  sadistic  interest  in  the  rejected  suitors' 
humiliation"  (Orenstein).  So,  in  the  end  shows  like  'Joe  Millionaire'  and 
other  relationship-based  Reality  shows  reveal  that: 

Humiliation  is  all  the  rage  on  what  is  called  [...]  reality  television.  [...] 
with  lonely  single  people  willing  to  trade  privacy  for  a  television-spon- 
sored date.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  laughing  at,  not  with,  our 
fellow  [human  beings  with]  those  unknown,  unrich,  unhip... creatures 
who  simply  do  not  understand  what  desperate  losers  they  are.  (Golway, 
emphasis  added) 

Golway  reflects  on  'Joe  Millionaire'  in  these  terms: 

How  proud  the  television  stations  are  to  have  tricked  these  young 
women  and  then  showed  the  nation  the  results  of  its  lies!  [...]  reality 
shows  specialize  in  degradation  and  exploitation.  A  less  cynical  society 
would  condemn  these  shows  rather  than  celebrate  them. 

panzana  di  Pinocchio.  L'unica  vera  fandonia  è  quella  finale.  Non  è  contento  di 
essere  un  ragazzo  per  bene,  tutti  amiamo  il  burattino.  Mentre  gli  altri  personag- 
gi dicono  le  menzogne,  le  dice  la  Fata,  le  dice  Geppetto,  le  dicono  il  Gatto  e  la 
Volpe,  ovviamente.  Ma  quelle  sono  vere  menzogne.  Invece,  Pinocchio  dice  bugie 
meravigliose,  che  tutti  vorremmo  dire."  Biagi,  "Indovina,"  pp.  35-37. 
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Compared  with  Pinocchio's  fear  of  being  derided  and  humiliated,  it 
would  seem  that  certain  values  have  radically  changed  along  the  way. 
Golway  frames  his  comments  with  the  irony  that  the  "Fox  [network]  is 
owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  conservative  media  mogul  whose  print 
publications  feature  commentators  who  regularly  bemoan  the  loss  of  tra- 
ditional values,  etc." 

One  must  wonder  what  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  this.  The  parrot 
informs  Pinocchio  that  "one  must  learn  to  earn  a  living  either  with  one's 
hands  or  with  one's  wits"  ("bisogna  sapersi  guadagnare  [i  soldi]  o  col  lavoro 
delle  proprie  mani  o  coll'ingegno  della  propria  testa."  eh.  XIX).  In  short, 
as  Pinocchio  will  painfully  learn  throughout  his  adventures,  it  appears  that 
one  gets  only  what  one  deserves.  Yet,  while  he  learns  that  he  cannot  get 
away  with  even  the  intention  of  transgression  and  that  he  will  have  only 
himself  to  blame  for  his  subsequent  disgrace,  Pinocchio  is  also  learning 
about  the  injustices  and  the  many  unlawful  realities  of  his  world.  Indeed, 
he  even  sees  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  follow  rules  of  good  behav- 
iour and  get  away  with  it.  The  means  of  acquiring  the  status  of  "a  real  boy" 
("un  ragazzo  perbene")  correspond  to  a  lesson  of  self-censorship  through 
an  internalized  practice  of  abnegation,  epitomized  by  the  penance 
Pinocchio  must  perform  at  the  end  of  the  story  when  he  must  slave  away 
for  a  local  farmer  in  order  to  make  enough  money  to  save  Geppetto  and, 
by  extension,  himself.  The  viewer/  listener  is  expected  to  identify  subcon- 
sciously with  this  condition  of  modern  morality  that  co-opts  the  subject 
into  the  general  morality  of  the  societal  order.  Obedience  and  conformity 
mean  acceptance  into  the  human  social  order. 

Pinocchio  must  first  affirm  his  existence  to  himself  and  to  his  Other 
through  negative  identification.  His  material  entity  is  often  misidentified 
so  that  he  must  constantly  deny  imposed  identities.  Thus,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  his  existence  depends  on  a  selective  denial  of  identity  as  a  pretext 
to  the  survival  of  his  'family'  or  social  group.  The  viewer  also  has  the 
impression  that  children's  duties  are  summed  up  in  the  word  obedience 
and  that  any  deviant  conduct  will  certainly  bring  trouble.  The  Italian 
expression  un  ragazzo  perbene'-like  the  French  un  garçon  comme  il 
faut' — "refers  to  respectability  and  conformity  to  a  polite  or  civilized' 
social  code"  (Perella,  18).  In  addition,  we  are  reminded  that  parental  fig- 
ures occupy  a  sacred  space  when  it  comes  to  disobedience:  the  rudiments 
of  formation  imply  that  disobedience  to  one's  elders  is  equivalent  to  dis- 
obedience to  God.  In  an  essay  on  puppet  theatre,  Franco  Ferrucci  identi- 
fies Collodi's  tale  as  an  "undeclared  bourgeois  Catholic  ideology."  Such 
prescriptive  ideology  towards  literacy  and  education  is  conceived  toward 
the  generation  of  an  imagined  society. 
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If  Collodi's  instructional  texts  shared  the  civic-minded  notion  of  uni- 
fying Italians  into  one  nation,  as  Perella  suggests,  we  must  also  question  the 
ideological  purposes  of  Reality  TV.  A  preliminary  examination  indicates 
motives  of  opportunism:  the  'TV  people'  saw  in  the  culture  of  passive 
entertainment  an  opportunity  to  use  a  channel  of  communication  that  is 
really  working  in  its  capacity  to  exploit  their  viewers'  perceptions  of  reali- 
ty through  shows  that  present  simulations  without  actually  identifying 
these  as  such  (Barnhart).  It  does  not  matter  how  flimsy  the  claims  to  'real- 
ity' in  these  TV  shows  might  be,  the  fact  is  that  television  programs  are 
'programs':  a  plan  or  system  under  which  action  is  taken  toward  a  goal,  and 
addictive  enough  to  have  occasioned  an  expansion  of  the  concept  into  The 
Reality  Channel.  The  concept  has  been  diffused  into  various  genres  to 
please  almost  everyone.  The  dating  or  so-called  'video  vérité  programs' 
with  their  special  production  aesthetics  and  editing  features  such  as  pop- 
up bubbles,  propose  voyeuristic  and  totally  vicarious  impressions  of  inti- 
macy, while  another  extreme  brings  the  'shock'  or  'gross-out'  types  of 
Reality  programs — for  example,  showing  contestants  eating  horse  rec- 
tums— as  seen  in  the  program  "The  Fear  Factor"  (Martin).  Meanwhile, 
producers  claim  that  Reality  programs  "restore  to  viewers  the  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  theatricality  that  can  still  be  found  on  daytime  soaps"  (Stanley) 
by  relying  on  the  same  melodramatic  techniques. 

While  Pinocchio  is  forced  to  shed  his  gullibility  before  he  can  be 
admitted  into  society,  the  television  realm,  on  the  other  hand,  strategically 
deploys  the  credulity  of  the  subject  against  him/herself  while  systematical- 
ly inducing  him/her  into  its  own  mechanism.  The  corresponding  image 
would  show  Pinocchio  performing  the  donkey's  function  at  the  wheel  for 
the  profit  of  his  dominant  Other,  with  the  essential  difference  being  that 
Pinocchio's  lesson  finally  comes  through  in  the  performance  of  this  activi- 
ty. Thus,  tangible  connections  between  language,  image  and  self-con- 
sciousness are  co-opted  in  the  performance  of  a  varied  and  transitory 
impact  on  the  imagination.  In  Collodi's  tale,  the  language  and  images  work 
synergistically  to  portray  Pinocchio's  situations.  Collodi's  technique 
employs  tragico-humourous  connections  in  the  Italian  language  to  empha- 
size perceptively  the  sensation  of  hunger  with  expressions  such  as  "a  hunger 
one  could  cut  with  a  knife"  ("una  fame  da  tagliarsi  col  coltello"),  or  "a 
hunger  one  could  pick  up  with  one's  hands"  ("una  fame  da  pigliarla  con  le 
mani").  In  this  manner,  starvation  anxieties  and  oral  fantasies  are  recog- 
nizable as  a  ruling  image  and  a  motivating  factor  and  even  as  a  pedagogic 
weapon  (Perella,  32).  Benigni's  film  version  depicts  hunger  as  a  major 
theme,  but  it  is  not  a  motivating  factor  for  advancing  the  story. 
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Historical  criticism  has  recognized  the  puppet  as  a  stock  character  in 
the  style  of  the  Commedia  dell'Arte.  Yet  this  conception  ignores  the  fact 
that,  besides  demonstrating  a  paradoxical  variety  of  features,  Pinocchio's 
character  acquires  a  faculty  of  judgement  that  is  directed  away  from  self- 
indulgence  and  towards  a  praxis  of  alterity.  Along  the  same  lines,  and 
according  to  Rick  Lyman,  the  "reality  genre  ...  depends  on  introducing 
audiences  to  a  stock  group  of  real-life  characters  and  then  following  them 
through  a  string  of  episodes,  ratcheting  up  the  tension  with  a  series  of  melo- 
dramatic contrivances."  Similarities  and  divergences  are  marked  by  the 
authorial  techniques  and  goals.  Benigni's  film  shares  in  the  stock  character 
notion  with  the  addition  of  an  original  framing  soundtrack  composed  by 
Nicola  Piovani  in  order  to  bring  "a  melodramatic  structure  in  the  sense  that 
each  character  has  his  or  her  own  theme"  ("una  struttura  da  melodramma, 
nel  senso  che  ogni  personaggio  ha  il  suo  proprio  tema";  Castaldo). 

In  a  society  where  children  are  growing  up  with  computers,  making 
them  completely  at  ease  in  their  virtual  worlds,  and  where  the  rest  of  the 
population  is  being  bombarded  with  the  various  but  very  real  'spins'  that 
rely  on  the  flow  of  imagery  to  impact  on  the  popular  imagination,  it  may 
not  be  so  surprising  that  we,  as  the  audience,  should  come  to  distrust  our 
faculty  of  recognition  as  measure  of,  and  voucher  for,  our  affective  reality. 
Moreover,  in  questions  of  alterity,  when  language  and  the  image  no  longer 
correspond  to  any  reality  but  are  only  stories-viewed-as-reality,  one  risks 
the  critical  misrecognition  of  the  Other  in  the  lifeworld.  The  alternation 
between  fantasy  and  realism  in  Collodi's  tale  integrates  these  two  elements 
into  a  "playful  and  ironic  synthesis  in  which",  according  to  Perella,  "the 
dominant  vision  and  guiding  spirit  is  the  reality  principle"  (Perella,  475). 
This  Freudian  principle  is  verifiable  in  the  realistic  association  between 
poverty  and  starving  understood  through  their  desirable  opposite  material 
realities  of  money  and  food.  These  in  turn  are  brought  into  confrontation 
with  the  tension  between  an  individual  desire  for  freedom  and  the  societal 
need  for  order.  The  practice  of  building  up  situations  in  preparation  for  the 
delivery  of  specific  goals  is  endemic  to  the  fictional  lifeworld  of  literature 
as  well  as  to  the  realm  of  Reality  TV.  Collodi  uses  the  fantastic  context  to 
instill  the  sense  of  a  concrete  reality  in  the  audience,  so  that  while  Pinocchio 
implies  a  'reality  principle',  Reality  TV  creates  and  orbits  around  a  'plea- 
sure principle.'6  In  this  case,  however,  the  operative  word  is  control,  and  not 


"The  newer  genres  of  Reality  TV  such  as  Donald  Trump's  "You're  Fired!"  appear 
to  mirror  the  reality  principle  of  the  lifeworld  through  Reality  programs  that  are 
nonetheless  conceived  as  lucrative  entertainment  apparatus  in  the  service  of  the 
producers. 
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merely  technical  control,  through  "strategic  casting  and  shirty  editing"  or 
through  pixilated  body  parts  and  bleeped  "trash  talk"  to  produce  surreal 
narrations.  The  (infrared)  surveillance  cameras  strategically  placed  so  as  to 
propose  real-life  situations  actually  end  up  "eliciting  near  sociopathic  nar- 
cissism and  passive-aggression  ...  edited  down  to  bite-size  subplots  that 
affirm  ...  the  gender  stereotypes  Reality  TV  strives  on"  (Lim).  Ultimately, 
the  assumption  of  control  is  shifted  away  from  the  audience  through  the 
uncritical  submission  of  the  latter  to  these  surreal  worlds  and  away  from  a 
personal  command  over  the  sense  of  disbelief.7 

Pinocchio's  curiosity  is  lured  by  a  world  of  conflicting  promises,  such 
as  the  promise  of  food  and  the  promise  of  becoming  "un  ragazzo  per 
bene" — which  would  denote  his  entrance  into  the  social  order.  Yet,  his 
world  also  promises  the  possibility  of  non-stop  amusement.  The  tension 
between  Freud's  two  systems,  the  reality  and  the  pleasure  principles,  is 
illustrated  as  a  clean  division  between  two  oppositional  lifeworlds  in  the 
tale  of  Pinocchio  though  not  in  the  subjective  figure  of  Pinocchio,  who  is 
shown  possessing  his  metamorphic  qualities  a  priori.  (Also  proffering  the 
pseudo-philosophy  that  the  subject  must  change  because  society  cannot  or 
should  not.)  The  narrating  of  the  puppet's  misadventures  thus  represents  a 
denaturalisation  process  of  self-consciousness  in  the  pre-societal  subject.  In 
the  context  of  a  social  order  that  promises  happiness  and  well-being  as  the 
result  of  obedience  and  education,  Pinocchio  must  learn  responsibility  by 
curbing  his  sense  of  curiosity  so  that  the  tension  between  his  subjective 
desires  and  the  collective  needs  are  held  in  check.  Therefore,  a  proper  sense 
of  control  must  be  subjectively  learned  according  to  specified  and  invari- 
able conventional  parameters.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  experimental  formu- 
la of  Reality  TV  relies  on  the  promise  of  voyeuristic  kicks  and  on  the  illu- 
sion of  forbidden  intrusions  into  the  privacy  of  the  Other.  These  pseudo- 
gratifications  are  controlled  by  the  puppeteers  of  Reality  programming, 
who  in  turn,  are  controlled  by  ratings  and  profits.  Thus  everyone  in  Reality 
TV  is  specifically  cast:  the  participants  are  chosen  for  their  ability  to  tell  an 
interesting  story  and  only  their  actions  within  their  designated  situations 
are  presented  as  real.  Moreover,  people  entering  the  visual  space  of  the 
camera  must  sign  a  release — which  is  ultimately  the  release  from  their  own 
authenticity  within  (and  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree,  outside)  their  desig- 
nated performance  surroundings. 


'The  example  of  the  Iraq  war  coverage  presents  a  useful  demonstration  of  our 
"delusion  of  control"  through  the  extensive  manipulation  of  language  and 
images,  which  simultaneously  betrays  our  modern  fears  of  uncertainty  in  "a  soci- 
ety afflicted  by  the  illusion  of  orderliness."  See  Klein,  "The  PG-Rated  War." 
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Pinocchio  is  derided  and  criticized  by  several  other  characters  for  his 
gullibility,  so  he  must  learn  along  the  way  to  discern  the  manipulation  of 
the  real  through  the  workings  of  deception.  He  must  also  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  boundaries  between  the  real  and  its  image.8  For  Pinocchio  (and 
his  audience),  the  lesson  comes  through  in  the  form  of  numerous  instances 
of  verbal  and  situational  irony.  Collodi's  tale  derives  its  urgency  from  a  real- 
istic lifeworld  of  nineteenth-century  Italy  and  there  is  no  room  for  sympa- 
thy within  this  reality.  Indeed  Pinocchio  is  derided  and  even  imprisoned 
for  having  let  himself  be  cheated;  moreover,  this  nineteenth-century  audi- 
ence is  presumably  capable  of  discerning  between  the  fantastic  and  the 
realistic  scenes  in  the  story.  The  semiotically-challenged  Pinocchio  must 
learn  to  read  masks  and  language  in  order  to  recognize  the  alterability  of 
reality,  while  he  works  his  way  through  a  world  of  social  injustices  where 
good  actions  (and  even  his  love  for  his  babbo)  can  also  get  him  into  trou- 
ble. As  Benigni  states,  illusion  itself  is  "one  of  the  central  points  not  only 
of  the  book,  but  of  the  world"  and  adds  "Pinocchio  is  an  illusion  and  he 
lives  on  illusions,  but  for  him  nothing  is  more  real  than  illusions  [...]  We 
are  all  born  pure,  a  few  like  Pinocchio  and  Don  Quixote  remain  so."9 

In  Collodi's  text,  as  well  as  in  serialized  reality  programs,  episodic 
installments  keep  the  audience  in  a  sometimes  all-consuming  suspense 
until  the  next  episode.  Both  Pinocchio  and  Reality  TV  tap  into  our  child- 
hood fantasies  of  "castles  and  fortunes,  true  love  and  romantic  destiny" 
(Orenstein).  One  major  difference,  however,  is  the  subtlety  of  an  anti- 
didactic  process  which  appears  in  Reality  programming.  Burt  indicates  the 
pervasive  public  appetite  for  seeing  the  "real  thing"  rather  than  viewing 
something  that  "looks  real  in  every  way" — except  that  what  is  being  offered 
to  the  viewer  is  not  real.  The  viewers  want  to  be  told  a  story.  According  to 
Mike  Fleiss,  co-executive  producer  of  "The  Bachelor"  series,  they  "are  more 
satisfied  when  we  work  the  spin"  (Stanley).  Reality  programs  pretend  to 
offer  alternate  realities  wherein  the  American  myth  and  the  spirit  of 
democracy  merely  appear  to  be  exercised.  In  the  general  context  of  Reality 
programming  there  is  an  ideological  collusion  between  players  and  pro- 
ducers which  is  offered  in  various  formats: 


°See  chapter  5,  where  Pinocchio  believes  that  the  boiling  kettle  over  the  hearth  is 
real,  until  he  runs  up  to  it  and  finds  that  it  is  only  a  painted  image. 

^"uno  dei  punti  centrali  non  solo  del  libro  ma  del  mondo  [...]  Pinocchio  è  un'il- 
lusione e  vive  di  illusioni,  ma  per  lui  non  c'è  niente  di  più  reale  delle  illusioni. 
[...]  Tutti  nasciamo  puri,  alcuni  lo  rimangono  come  Pinocchio  e  Don 
Chisciotte"  (Scalfari). 
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Both  parties  have  an  interest  in  creating  a  drama,  one  that  draws  viewers 
into  a  web  of  associations,  producing  thrills,  chills,  and  secret  delight. 
These  feelings  are  heightened  by  the  belief  that  they  convey  the  real  mean- 
ing of  actual  events.  The  French  ...  call  this  confluence  of  the  virtual  and 
the  vérité  hyper-reality.  It's  the  grand  illusion  of  our  time.  (Goldstein) 

A  shift  has  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  sub- 
ject and  his  Other:  since  Pinocchio  must  contend  with  the  reality  of 
hunger,  the  struggle  to  survive  becomes  his  significant  Other.  In  contrast, 
Reality  programming  promotes  an  aggressive  sense  of  competition  which 
is  sometimes  represented  as  personal  or  team  struggles,  for  example  against 
the  elements,  but  it  is  the  competition  amidst  the  selected  group  that  grips 
the  audience,  who  is  now  learning  to  laugh  at ,  rather  than  with,  the  Other. 
Secondly,  these  programs  manifest  the  disappearance  of  irony  as  a  teaching 
tool  since  its  potential  is  reduced  to  a  unidirectional  weapon  aimed  at  the 
unwitting  spectator.  Effectively,  Pinocchio's  trajectory  aims  towards  reality 
while  the  trajectory  of  Reality  TV  slips  away  from  reality.  While  Pinocchio 
must  prove  himself  worthy  of  joining  his  human  Others  in  the  world  of 
the  real,  the  participants  of  Reality  TV  are  urged  to  come  out  as  winners 
against  the  other  individuals  of  the  selected  group.  While  the  new,  real-boy 
Pinocchio  looks  at  his  discarded  puppet  body  with  ambivalence,  Reality 
programming  exploits  the  image  of  the  discarded  through  post-rejection 
interviews,10  much  to  the  delight  of  the  audience.  As  Terry  Golway  sar- 
donically states  in  America-. 

Television  in  particular  and  society  in  general  clearly  have  taken  a  lesson 
that  dates  back  to  the  early  1980s  [sic].  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in 
life-winners  and  losers.  And  winners  are  entitled  to  laugh  at  the  losers. 

This  competition-based  exercise  in  manipulation  must,  however, 
"have  psychological  as  well  as  physical  humiliation.  We  must  see  egos  shat- 
tered", as  Grossberger  observes  in  MediaWeek.  Furthermore,  the  nature  of 
competition  requires  that  individuals  "carry  out  single  tasks  on  which  the 
comfort  of  the  group  relies.  Yet  this  introduces  a  blame  culture  and  also  a 
feeling  of  inadequacy  for  members  who  do  not  perform  the  required  task. 
This  can  in  turn  lead  to  exclusion"  (Kelly).  "At  home,  the  cruel  viewer 


^Although  it  could  be  argued  that  rejected  contestants  have  sometimes  achieved 
a  certain  so-called  positive  fame  following  their  failure  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  'game',  we  can  also  maintain  that  these  public  redemptions  are  strategically 
formulated  programs  for  the  further  submersion  of  the  viewer  into  a  superficial 
mirror  or  reality,  as  well  as  for  the  perpetual  regeneration  of  network  revenues. 
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cackles  pitilessly  over  the  hoodwinking  of  these  hapless  babes,  their  vora- 
cious greed  exposed  for  all  the  world  to  jeer"  (Grossberger).  And  this  is 
only  the  surface:  the  background  scene  is  just  as  murky  with  its  own  sto- 
ries of  lies  and  betrayal.  In  a  way,  the  contestants  are  just  as  naïve  and  vul- 
nerable as  the  puppet,  and  their  deriding  audience  does  not  seek  to  apply 
to  them  any  moral  concepts  beyond  that  of  a  classic  soap  opera  duality  of 
good  versus  bad.  An  alternative  audience  reaction  endemic  to  Jerry- 
Springer  type  programs  would  show  an  audience  of  individuals,  each  of 
whom  is  almost  surely  convinced  that:  "At  least  I  am  not  as  screwed  up  as 
that  person"  (Stanley). 

The  concept  of  death  in  Collodi's  Pinocchio  is  an  ambivalent  one. 
Pinocchio's  deaths  and  'resuscitations'  are  often  negotiable  situations. 
Although  speaking  of  death  is  always  enough  to  instill  terror,  death  itself  is 
never  final — that  is,  until  Pinocchio  achieves  traditional  mortality  as  a  real 
boy.  In  Benigni's  film,  the  notions  of  life  and  death  are  contained  within  a 
mythicised  conceptualization  of  the  text:  "and  like  all  myths  [Pinocchio] 
bears  an  unsolvable  conflict  from  which  he  cannot  disentangle  himself."11 
At  the  same  time,  the  film  disables  a  fear  of  loss  through  death,  in  the 
introductory  scene  where  the  Blue  Fairy  explains  her  motivation  behind 
her  temporary  state  of  death:  that  is,  as  a  means  of  attaining  immortality. 
In  comparison,  the  popularity  of  Reality  television  programs  is  said  to  have 
altered  the  way  the  viewer  confronts  the  reality  of  death.  Programs  that 
show  public  autopsies  are  meant  to  cater  to  a  public  appetite  for  shocking 
realism,  while  the  so-called  "modern  denial  of  death,  the  ethos  of  invisibil- 
ity" continues  to  identify  our  officially  sanctioned  reality  (Burt). 

Collodi's  tale  addresses  a  primarily  young  and  proletarian  group  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  about  a  progressive  change  without  jeopardizing  the 
fundamental  social  (patriarchal)  system.12  Pinocchio  must  learn  how  to  be 
human  before  he  may  become  human,  but  at  the  same  time  he  instinc- 
tively resists  to  surrender  his  freedom  in  exchange  for  admission  into  an 
adult  utilitarian  society — a  typical  'tweenie'  state  of  ambiguousness. 
However,  until  he  learns  to  repress  his  vitality  Pinocchio  will  continue  to 
be  considered  an  inchoate  being,  thus  "ontologically  and  socially  inferior" 
(Perella,  47).  Discipline  is  linked  to  maturity  and  morality,  and  it  is  learned 


E  come  tutti  i  miti  [Pinocchio]  porta  con  sé  un  conflitto  irrisolubile;  sdisintri- 
cabile"  (Scalfari) 

Although  a  large  part  of  this  populace  may  have  been  illiterate,  the  story  of 
Pinocchio  was  able  to  circulate  among  the  poorer  segments  of  society  through 
the  oral  tradition  in  the  activity  of  raccontare,  as  well  as  through  representations 
of  street  puppet  theatre. 
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through  a  semiological  application,  that  is,  learning  by  reading  and/or 
mimicking  the  signs.  In  nineteenth-century  Italy,  the  street  puppet  theatre 
was  a  popular  form  of  entertainment  and  education  for  its  target  audience: 
the  middle-class  and  subaltern  'masses.'  A  recognizable  formula,  that  is,  the 
strong  slapstick  element,  and  the  predetermined  roles  of  the  puppet  figures 
ensured  the  total  engagement  of  the  audience.  The  popular  dependence  on 
the  formula  is  shown  to  be  powerful  enough  to  generate  a  loud  protest 
from  the  human  audience  when  Pinocchio  interrupts  the  puppet  show  and 
causes  the  marionettes  to  step  outside  of  their  character  roles.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  matter  how  violent  or  'irrational'  the  content  might  be, 
as  long  as  the  framing  formula  remains  recognizable. 

Reality  TV  is  also  aimed  at  specific  target  audiences  who  identify  with 
the  particular  formulaic  systems.  As  it  invades  prime  time  viewing  to  com- 
plete its  audience  round-up,  can  we  continue  to  pretend  that  Reality  type 
programming  is  capturing  only  the  lowest  common  denominator?  Indeed, 
the  saturation  of  Reality  programming  has  already  made  a  majority  of  the 
television  audience  (in  North  America  and  in  Europe)  captive  to  the  fraud. 
In  the  face  of  so  many  fears  to  be  encountered  on  the  outside,  the  viewer 
appreciates  the  imposed  order  of  the  formula  program  that  promotes  a  sense 
of  well-being  in  the  viewer  who  smugly  contemplates  the  wretched  state  of 
the  Other.  Pinocchio?,  Blue  Fairy  reminds  us  that  social  order  depends  on  its 
own  formula  of  obedience  and  conformity.  Pinocchio  wants  to  be  real 
because  he  wants  to  be  'like  everyone  else.'  His  desire  for  reality  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  productive  reality  of  his  perceived  dominant  species.  In  the 
reality  of  manufactured  television,  excess  energy  in  the  consumer  is  unwar- 
ranted, while  his  inertia,  in  the  form  of  the  couch  potato,  is  ideal. 

The  Reality  genre  is  evolving  in  a  synergistic  relationship  with  adver- 
tisers to  capture  their  viewing  public  with  "bull's  eye"  strategies,  and  offer- 
ing in  return  "a  rich  source  of  meaningless  gossip  for  citizens  of  the  global 
village"  ("How  Potent  Cheap").  The  programs  that  are  able  to  establish 
quick  and  loyal  followings  are  designed  to  stir  up  the  viewers'  lower  emo- 
tions (disdain  versus  pity,  revulsion  versus  fear),  but  these  emotions  are 
consumed  in  the  name  of  something  that  has  no  larger  significance 
(Mendelsohn).  Network  executives  call  Reality  TV,  "discomfort"  TV,  as 
opposed  to  the  "comfort"  shows:  the  familiar  sitcoms  and  dramas.  This 
attests  to  the  undeniable  effects  of  Reality  programming.  A  recent  collab- 
orative article  in  Time  claims  that  "  Reality  TV  ...  is  teaching  TV  a  new  way 
to  tell  involving  human  stories"  and  that  Reality  shows  leave  their  viewers 
"feeling  part  of  a  communal  experience."  These  same  writers  also  admit 
that  "no  reality  show  can  match  the  intelligence  and  layers  of  well-con- 
structed fictions"  (Poniewozik  et  al.). 
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The  case  against  Reality  TV  is  not  merely  one  of  aesthetics  or  of  moral- 
ity. We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  it  has  gone  into  a  widespread  'overkill 
mode,'  interpellating  the  majority  of  the  TV-viewing  audience  through 
programs  that  exploit  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  human  rela- 
tionships by  degrading  their  (mostly  female)  participants  and  by  suscitat- 
ing  a  paradoxical  sense  of  shame  and  smugness  in  the  viewer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Reality  TV  brings  a  new  form  of  spectacularisation  to  a  larger- 
than-ever  audience.  Its  auratic  quality  apparently  claims  the  integrity  and 
good  taste  even  of  "smart,  educated  people."  However,  one  thing  seems 
certain,  and  that  is  that  Reality  programs  are  "weapons  of  mass  distraction 
...  substituting  an  obsession  with  a  contrived  reality  for  attention  to  the  all- 
too-scary  global  one"  (Conlin).  More  importantly,  while  viewers  are  led  to 
believe  that  they  are  getting  a  new  entertainment  formula,  they  are  actual- 
ly being  formulated  into  a  new  '(dis)order.' 

So,  what  values  are  being  reinforced  through  the  'Reality'  channelling 
device?  And  how  is  our  self-consciousness  being  affected  as  we  see  ourselves 
in  our  reformulated  roles  of  performers  and/or  spectators?  Specifically,  how 
is  the  concept  of  alterity  being  experienced  as  it  is  being  observed  on 
Reality  TV  and  as  it  is  practised  in  the  real  world? 

An  article  in  Community  Care  (Kelly  et  al.)  claims  that  the  genre  offers 
"a  framework  for  understanding  team  development,"  since  the  "groups  go 
through  a  series  of  stages  according  to  Bruce  Tuckman's  model  of  group 
development,  which  is  forming  (the  group  establishes  its  tasks  and  meth- 
ods); storming  (  in  which  there  may  be  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  task 
or  polarised  opinions  or  resistance  of  control);  this  leads  to  norming  (in 
which  there  emerges  the  development  of  group  cohesion  and  the  open 
exchange  of  views  and  feelings);  the  final  state  would  be  that  of" perform- 
ing when  a  group  creates  its  own  energy  and  becomes  effective  and  is  char- 
acterised by  flexibility  and  maturity."  Interestingly,  however,  "  Reality  TV 
gives  us  a  lesson  on  how  never  to  get  to  this  performing  stage" ,  because  that 
does  not  make  good  television.  This  is  supposed  to  maintain  the  stress  of 
collective  uncertainties  and  competitiveness  which  will  lead  to  conflict 
among  the  contestants.  The  idea  is  not  to  provide  serious  solutions  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  country  or  in  the  world. 

In  an  interview,  Benigni  declared  that  with  the  English  distribution  of 
his  film:  "It  will  be  a  campaign  addressed  to  the  whole  public,  not  only  at 
families  and  small  children,  for  the  adults  the  focus  will  be  on  the  dark  side 
of  Collodi's  tale."13  In  an  article  in  La  Repubblica,  children  and  senior  view- 

1  2K 

Sarà  una  campagna  rivolta  a  tutto  il  pubblico,  non  solo  alle  famiglie  e  ai  bam- 
bini, per  gli  adulti  si  punterà  sul  lato  dark  del  racconto  di  Collodi"  (Ciotta). 
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ers  were  said  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic  group  about  Benigni's  film  version 
(Morgoglione,  "Pinocchio,  il  pubblico  lo  promuove").  The  least  enthusias- 
tic, the  20  to  40  age  group,  is  said  to  be  most  disposed  to  the  illusion  of 
Reality  TV  while  it  simultaneously  and  gradually  becomes  more  detached 
from  real  life  experiences.  Following  the  Blue  Fairy's  advice  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  learn  (ch.  XXV),  Pinocchio  sets  out  on  his  journey  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  being  real  by  performing  heroic-type  gestures  so  that  he 
might  gain  respect  for  and  from  the  Other(s).  Through  drudgery  and 
humiliation,  he  earns  his  social  humanity  and  happiness  as  he  toils  for  his 
Other — hence  his  sense  of  altruism  directs  him  to  take  the  lead  and  use  his 
own  wits,  and  to  adapt  his  own  skills  and  the  objects  around  him  toward 
the  protection  of  his  'family  group  (Geppetto,  la  Fata,  Lucignolo)  from 
bad  influences.  Pinocchio  thus  learns  to  aspire  to  something  higher  than 
himself.  His  human  lesson  includes  the  reality  of  love  relationships:  simply 
that  he  cannot  always  be  happy,  nor  can  he  always  be  with  those  he  loves. 
Happiness  is  gained  through  obedience  and  good  conduct,  which  also 
implies  adapting  the  self  to  the  world  and  language  of  the  adult  conven- 
tional society.  In  contrast  to  this,  Reality  programs  seem  to  cultivate  mean- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  contestants  as  well  as  in  the  viewing  audience,  so 
that  ultimately  Othership  is  undermined  by  so-called  popular  entertain- 
ment practices. 

Pinocchio's  experiences  as  a  puppet  demonstrate  a  human  susceptibil- 
ity to  appearances.  He  learns  about  the  very  real  effects  and  consequences 
that  these  misconjectures  generate.  On  the  other  hand,  competitive  Reality 
programs  exploit  this  power  of  the  visual  imaginary  by  promoting  always 
new  spheres  of  rivalry  in  which  "no  talent  is  required,  just  a  bod  and  a  face 
[to  be]  perused,  criticized  and  dismissed  by  a  panel  of  judges"  (Quindlen). 
Even  if  something  can  sometimes  be  learned,  for  example  about  patience 
and  resourcefulness,  in  Reality  formats  such  as  Frontier  House  or  1900 
House,  for  the  most  part  Reality  shows  are  not  being  served  up  as  caution- 
ary tales.  These  shows  exploit  the  loneliness  factor  of  single  people  through 
"television-sponsored  dates"  and  the  like  in  such  a  way  that  any  revolu- 
tionary potential  of  the  satire  is  subsumed  by  the  fairy  tale  element.  And 
when  failure  is  experienced  on  these  shows,  it  is  experienced  individually, 
personally,  and  publicly.  In  fact,  real  gossip  is  what  Reality  TV  does  pro- 
vide: the  audience  community  may  preoccupy  itself  with  certain  'truths' 
behind  the  images,  but  these  are  insignificant  truths.  Hence  the  conflict- 
uality  between  real  contact  with  the  world  and  infantilistic  practices 
remains  unresolved  within  the  conformity  of  Reality  programming.  The 
resulting  product  is  a  viewer  who  is  "dumber,  fatter,  and  more  disengaged 
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from  [him/herself]  and  from  society"  (Conlin).  In  the  end,  all  notions  of 
trust  in  the  Other,  or  in  one's  own  team  or  in  one's  self-esteem,  or  even 
trust  in  romance  (and  even  in  feminism)  are  systematically  dismantled 
under  the  pretext  of  the  right  to  the  'pursuit  of  happiness.'  The  notion  of 
alterity  devolves  into  a  solitary  exercise  in  rivalry  and  narcissistic  behaviour. 
Moreover,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  'hero's  journey'  in  Reality  TV  shows 
that  embody  a  contrived  lifeworld  generally  within  the  confines  of  a 
rhetoric  of  exclusion.  And  if  Pinocchio  relates  a  coming-of-age  story  to  pre- 
pare for  the  adult  experience,  we  must  question  Reality  programming's 
aims  to  maintain  the  intellect  of  the  sympathetic  viewer  at  a  pre-pubescent 
level  of  understanding  of  the  world. 

Giuseppe  Prezzolini  endorsed  a  Machiavellian  vision  of  the  world 
when  he  wrote  of  Pinocchio  as  a  book  that  "shows  the  world  as  it  is — led 
not  by  virtue  but  by  fortune  guided  by  astuteness."14  Pinocchio  is  a  chil- 
dren's tale  written  for  a  nation  in  its  childhood,  and  hence  it  is  charged 
with  a  historical  and  cultural  context  aimed  at  providing  a  solution  to  mass 
poverty  through  education.  A  different  kind  of  social  and  political  con- 
sciousness defines  the  period  that  saw  the  publication  of  the  story,  but  an 
underlying  intentionality  of  creating  a  unifying  consciousness  at  the  social 
and  national  levels  remains  crucial.  And  if  Pinocchio  represents  a  young 
Italy,  what  do  Reality  shows  indicate  in  terms  of  the  wildly  spreading 
American  pop  culture?  We  know  that  Reality  shows  do  not  foster  critical 
thinking  and  that  they  show  polarized  worlds.  For  Pinocchio,  the  dramat- 
ic encounters  happen  in  the  outside  world,  while  in  Reality  TV  the  dan- 
gers lurk  within  the  shared  sphere  of  pseudoplay.  In  such  a  space,  the  con- 
cept of  home  does  not  exist  as  a  point  of  reference.  Unchecked  fantasy  is 
upheld  as  the  principal  motivation  so  that  any  positive  or  useful  contribu- 
tion to  society  is  impossible. 

Pinocchio's  attitude  toward  adulthood  in  the  form  of  human  reality 
reflects  the  perspective  of  an  Italy  aspiring  toward  nationhood.  The  con- 
trast in  this  case  is  plain  enough:  Reality  TV  culture  professes  its  infantil- 
ism through  a  Peter-Pan-like  mind-set,  seeking  a  pseudo-freedom  (through 
vapid  forms  of  entertainment)  which  it  believes  to  be  its  due.  Quindlen 
writes  that  while  America  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  war,  "in  television 
[...]  the  strengths  and  the  concerns  of  the  nation  are  amply  matched  by  its 
most  puerile  impulses."  The  "FunForeverLand",  or  'paese  de'  balocchi',  is 
invading  our  TV  screens  at  an  alarming  rate  and  processing  its  viewer- 
inhabitants  toward  an  asinine  (from  the  Italian  asino:  ass,  ignoramus,  fool) 


*4Storia  tascabile  della  letteratura  italiana,  (Milan,  1976,  5th  ed.  1977)  cited  in 
Perella:  169-170. 
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existence.  The  general  hostility  of  the  world  appears  to  be  held  at  bay,  con- 
tained within  the  confines  of  the  TV  Reality  format,  while  the  viewer  is 
assured  of  his/her  safety  and  moral  superiority.  Another  inverse  parallel  is  vis- 
ible in  the  fact  that,  while  Pinocchio  learns  the  necessary  social  skills  towards 
the  loss  of  his  egoism  and  narcissism,  Reality  TV  first  teaches  that  the  world 
is  divided  into  winners  and  losers,  and  so  the  viewer  needs  to  learn  the  com- 
petitive skills  that  will  assure  the  victory  of  the  individual  (for  whom  the 
viewer  is  rooting)  over  his  Other(s)  (the  viewer's  internalized  rivals).  More 
importantly,  this  viewing  audience  is  unknowingly  acting  out  the  boiling 
frog  syndrome,  like  Geppetto  in  the  belly  of  the  monster  fish,  had  he  not 
been  prodded  to  escape  by  Pinocchio's  fearlessness  and  selflessness. 

The  cultural  clashes  witnessed  in  the  reception  of  Benigni's  film  and 
the  phenomenon  of  Reality  TV  in  the  USA  and  elsewhere  in  the  global 
world — since  Reality  TV  quickly  grew  into  a  globalized  phenomenon — 
lend  themselves  to  widely  varied  interpretations.  Benigni  had  believed  that 
the  film  would  have  been  a  nice  surprise  for  an  American  audience  who 
held  a  Disneyfied  idea  of  Pinocchio  (Morgoglione,  "Ecco  il  mio  Pinoc- 
chio"), but  it  was  a  flop  in  North  America  as  well  as  in  France.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  but  one  is  certainly  an  ironic  inability  to  imagine 
Benigni  in  the  role  of  the  puppet.  In  the  only  version  available  to  North 
America  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  that  is,  before  the  release  of  the 
DVD,  the  English  dubbing  rendered  voices  stale  and  failed  to  interpret 
correctly  the  Tuscan  visual  and  linguistic  framework  which,  clearly,  could 
not  be  interpreted  outside  their  Italian  cultural  sphere.  As  a  result,  a  major 
aspect  of  the  work  remained  imperceptible  to  other  cultures.  In  this  sense, 
the  story  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  an  Italian  culture  which  is  famil- 
iar with  what  Benigni  calls  "the  Collodian  dark  force"  ("la  potenza  collo- 
diana  dark")  something  that  is  unknown  in  the  USA  ("Benigni:  'Con 
Pinocchio  social  forum  a  Hollywood'").  As  the  negative  criticism  came  out 
after  the  release  of  the  film,  Benigni  found  himself  having  to  defend  his 
interpretation  against  a  manifest  lack  of  imagination  and,  perhaps,  of 
patience  in  the  general  public.  After  all,  for  a  fast-paced  society  that  'wants 
it  all  and  it  wants  it  now',  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  believe  in  the  sense  of  instant 
happine$$  that  Reality  TV  panders,  because  it  promises  instant  and  eternal 
relationships,  so  that  Reality  shows  connect  our  desires  with  this  fallacious, 
fantasy  medium.  (We  must  also  mention,  however,  that  Benigni's  film  was 
released  at  the  same  time  as  high-calibre  action  films  such  as  Lord  of  the 
Rings.  The  Twin  Towers.) 

At  the  2002  "Nobel  for  Peace"  mock-summit,  Benigni  received  a  peace 
award  for  his   body  of  work   from   the   hands  of  Mikhail   Gorbachev 
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("Benigni-show").  At  the  same  time,  in  the  USA  Benigni's  film  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  "Razzie  Awards"  given  out  for  the  worst  film  of  the  year.  The 
Italian  television  program  Striscia  la  notizia  then  sent  Valerio  Staffelli  as  an 
envoy  to  confer  to  Benigni  the  Tapiro  d'oro  (the  Italian  version  of  the 
Razzies)  where  naturally,  Benigni  exceeded  expectations  in  the  reception  of 
this  award  with  his  usual  satirical  humour  (Morgoglione,  "Striscia").  In 
Japan  the  cultural  relevance  is  different.  In  a  country  where  it  is  said  that 
lies  are  a  given,  at  least  in  the  political  sphere  (as  reported  by  Pio  D'Emilia), 
Benigni's  silly  behaviour  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Japanese  to  accept  silli- 
ness and  foolish  behaviour  in  their  own  culture.15  Negative  public  criticism 
cited  a  clash  of  word  and  image,  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  dia- 
logues while  being  simultaneously  overwhelmed  by  images.  Such  is  the 
importance  of  the  image  in  the  definition  of  cultures.  As  for  the  Canadian 
reception  of  the  film,  Jennie  Punter,  for  The  Globe  and  Mail  Review,  stat- 
ed that  a  "49-year-old  actor  ...  as  Pinocchio  with  a  5-o'clock  shadow  ... 
borders  on  creepy."  Punter  also  pointed  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  dubbed 
version  (with  the  "annoying  distraction  of  using  well-known  voices")  and 
a  subsequent  loss  of  any  subtle  comic  nuances  of  the  Italian  original. 

The  release  of  Benigni's  Pinocchio  (note  that  the  word  'Pinocchio'  is 
owned  by  Disney  Enterprises)  in  Italy  represents  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  cinema  that  a  film  was  accompanied  by  such  massive 
Hollywood  style  merchandising  as  is  usually  seen  for  American  films — 
including  a  promotional  collaboration  with  McDonald's  (in  the  form  of  a 
Happy  Meal).  Ironically,  while  Benigni  was  viewing  the  film  as  a  giant 
Italian  hug  for  all  audiences,  'Pinocchio  fever'  was  said  to  be  generating  a 
more  Americanized  Italy  (Rota).  Unfortunately,  Pinocchio  for  the  new  gen- 
eration appears  to  derive  much  of  its  meaning  from  American-made  hype 
and  its  by-production  of  pseudo-iconic  images,  rather  than  from  the  tale's 
deeper  meanings.  The  dream  business  needs  to  continue  providing  fresh 
ways  to  tell  so-called  'true  stories'  with  emotional  impact,  and  the  audience 
wants  the  Cinderella  story,  not  Pinocchio — because  Pinocchio  is  much  too 
close  to  reality. 

British  television  claims  to  have  led  the  way  for  US  programming  in 
Reality  shows  with  televised  autopsies  of  human  cadavers  in  the  name  of  a 
democratic  "public  right  to  know  about  the  process  of  dissection"  (Burt). 
Variations  on  the  impact  of  Reality  TV  are  reported  worldwide  and  in  var- 
ious arenas:  political,  religious,  etc.  In  Indonesia,  for  example,  Reality  pro- 


^D'Emilia's  article  also  mentions  that  two  editions  of  the  film  were  prepared  for 
the  Japanese  market:  one  with  subtitles,  the  other  dubbed  in  Japanese. 
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gramming  is  used  to  find  the  next  president  of  the  country  (Lyman  and 
Osborne).  The  religious  theme  has  been  adapted  into  an  internet-based 
Reality  contest  (www.shipoffools.com)  originating  in  England,  that  fea- 
tures twelve  strangers  together  on  a  virtual  Ark  "with  God  Almighty  at  the 
helm"  as  a  means  to  "popularize  theology"  ("Reality  TV,  Featuring  God). 
The  twelve  chosen  will  adopt  a  biblical  persona  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  will  have  to  "react  as  they  think  their  character  would  to  whatever  their 
shipmates  or  God  throw  at  them."  They  will  be  interacting  using  speech 
bubbles.  A  panel  of  theologians  is  also  enlisted  to  "interpret  the  shipmates' 
actions  and  advise  them  on  what  their  characters  might  do." 

Various  cultural  formative  resonances  will  generate  a  variety  of  forms 
of  reception  throughout  the  world  according  to  the  degree  of  'universal'  or 
shared  language  (or  signs),  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  adopt  a  childlike  fac- 
ulty of  suspension  of  disbelief.  It  is  evident  that  Reality  TV  is  being  used 
to  escape  reality,  presumably  because  we  are  not  able  to  handle  the  truth, 
and  to  provide  us  with  a  'better  version'  of  it.  And  there  is  also  the  fix  fac- 
tor whereby  the  viewer  gets  hooked  on  shows  that  present  systems  that  do 
not  teach  effective  team  work,  and  that  focus  instead  on  "cruelty  passed  off 
as  entertainment"  (Poniewozik  et  al.).  One  has  to  wonder  what  kind  of 
cohesion  is  being  formulated  in  terms  of  cultural  groups  and  in  the  bigger 
picture  of  culture  as  well.  (Social  criticisms  already  abound,  with  the  main 
issues  for  discussion  being  the  public's  gullibility  concerning  Reality  TV's 
deceptions,  and/or  its  naive  compliance  to  media  messages.) 

Pinocchio  presents  life  as  a  series  of  negotiations  in  a  world  order  where 
help  always  comes  at  a  price  and  where  lessons  about  respect  and  peaceful 
behaviour  are  to  be  learned.  This  is  a  'tit  for  tat'  world  represented  as  a  social- 
istic community  in  which,  as  the  dog  reminds  Pinocchio,  "we  all  know:  in 
this  world  we  need  to  help  one  another."16  Even  something  as  simple  as 
courtesy  represents  a  system  of  exchange.  And  although  the  paese  de  balocchi 
presents  a  virtual  model  of  anarchy,  complete  with  the  promise  of  freedom 
and  autonomy,  the  ultimate  lesson  is  that  all  roads  lead  to  some  kind  of  slave 
existence.  Hence  the  book  teaches  an  economic  system  of  exchanges  and 
negotiations  as  it  teaches  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  It  also  under- 
mines deterministic  thought  by  promoting  education  as  a  means  to  escape  a 
subaltern  existence.  Yet  it  teaches  individual  decision-making  processes  and 
a  certain  autonomy,  but  within  a  system  of  conformism.  Humility  (through 
humiliation)  and  subjection  are  the  main  lessons  Pinocchio  learns  in  prepa- 
ration for  his  adult  life.  When  he  becomes  a  real  boy,  he  learns  that  obedi- 


l""Si  sa:  in  questo  mondo  bisogna  aiutarsi  l'uno  con  l'altro"  (Collodi,  328). 
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enee  and  good  behaviour  are  rewarded  with  beautiful,  material  objects.  The 
individual  thus  learns  that  s/he  has  a  real  responsibility  towards  a  collective 
work  ethic.  This  pedagogical  strategy  targets  all  age  levels  in  the  name  of  a 
productive,  capitalistic,  ethic.  Social  responsibility  towards  the  Other — 
which  could  translate  into  a  spirit  of  communism — relates  to  the  moral, 
(religious),  and  civic  values  that  comprise  an  ideal  society.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  the  text  shows  a  dual  interpretation  of  the  dictum  that  "God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves":  that  is,  in  a  positive  (self  betterment)  as  well  as  a  neg- 
ative way  ('it's  all  about  me,  me,  me'). 

Pinocchio  learns  about  the  capitalist  bourgeois  notion  of  private  prop- 
erty and  of  punitive  justice  when  that  sacred  line  is  crossed.  He  quickly 
picks  up  on  the  eat  or  be  eaten'  reality.  Pinocchio  has  to  learn  to  set  bound- 
aries between  the  demands  of  society  and  a  conscious  anarchy.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  choice  for  an  alternative:  it  will  either  be  jail  or  the 
poorhouse  for  the  subject  who  refuses  the  ethos  of  social  capitalistic  pro- 
ductivity. Revolts  against  authority  are  not  tolerated  and  are  quickly 
brought  under  control.  And  the  supposedly  happy  ending  means  the  end 
of  the  spirit  of  fantasy  and  imagination — except  in  Benigni's  film.  Collodi's 
tale  denounces  any  utopistic  alternative  where  the  fantastic  is  co-opted  into 
service  for  the  dominant  system.  Moreover,  there  is  the  lesson  that  some- 
one, in  our  case  Geppetto,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  cost  of  dam- 
ages where  there  has  been  any  threat  to  private  property  and  social  order. 
The  gran  piazza  represents  the  site  of  dangerous  encounters:  this  is  where 
Pinocchio  meets  the  Cat  and  the  Fox  who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  working  for 
a  living  and  who  are  always  thinking  up  shifty  schemes  for  robbing 
Pinocchio.  It  is  when  he  begins  to  earn  his  wages  at  the  wheel,  but  partic- 
ularly when  he  begins  to  earn  surplus  money  with  a  second  job  (basket- 
weaving) — that  Pinocchio  is  shown  as  having  finally  attained  happiness. 

The  actuality  of  Collodi's  story  lies  in  the  still  unresolved  conflict 
between  the  childlike  instinct  of  wonder  toward  the  world  and  the  trap- 
pings of  the  societal  apparatus  which  seeks  to  contain  the  values  of  fantasy 
and  freedom  within  controllable  parameters  (Assante).  Benigni  considers 
Pinocchio's  last  words  as  the  only  real  whopper  in  the  story:  "How  funny 
I  was  when  I  was  a  puppet,  and  now  how  happy  I  am  to  be  a  real  boy."17 


'"Com'ero  buffo,  quand'ero  un  burattino!  e  come  ora  son  contento  di  esser 
diventato  un  ragazzino  per-bene!"  (eh.  XXXVI).  Benigni  in  Morgoglione,  "Ecco 
il  mio  Pinocchio"  comments:  "Alla  fine,  nel  libro  e  nel  film,  lui  dice  'sono  felice 
di  essere  diventato  un  bambino  buono.'  Ma  è  una  tremenda  bugia,  l'unica  vera 
menzogna  di  Pinocchio:  al  contrario  di  quelle  precedenti  che  erano  bugie  mera- 
vigliose, generose." 
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There  are  no  quick  fixes  in  Pinocchio  as  there  are  in  Reality  shows  that 
present  the  entertaining  spectacle  of  the  fairy-tale  story  for  cash  and  net- 
work profits  (Orenstein).  Here  the  exploitation  process  makes  up  the  for- 
mation of  the  audience  who  is  sometimes  allowed  the  illusion  of  control. 
Competitive  Reality  TV  shows  exploit  the  success  of  the  self  against  all  oth- 
ers so  that  alterity  is  no  longer  a  social  system  of  exchange,  but  rather 
proves  itself  to  be  a  permanently  and  individually  antagonistic  sphere  of 
action.  Looking  at  the  line  up  of  television  shows,  we  find  Reality  shows 
such  as  Human  Resources,  where  unemployed  people  will  compete  against 
each  other  for  a  job  (while  the  loser,  naturally,  stays  poor);  or  The  Will,  in 
which  families  and  friends  battle  one  another  over  a  deceased  relative's 
inheritance,  just  to  name  a  few.  Andy  Warhol's  prediction  of  fleeting  fame 
thus  comes  through  in  the  form  of  public  humiliations  that  almost  cer- 
tainly accompany  "the  pursuit  of  [this]  shallow  fame,  unearned  riches  and 
artificial  beauty  [which]  constitute  reality  in  21st  Century  America" 
(Gol  way). 

The  desire  for  freedom  and  independence  of  spirit  is  subjected  to 
social,  political,  and  affective  disciplinary  measures  along  the  lines  of 
nationalistic  intentions  such  as  Massimo  D'Azeglio's  famous  words:  "We 
have  created  Italy;  now  we  need  to  create  Italians"  ("L'Italia  è  fatta;  ora 
bisogna  fare  gli  Italiani") — and  Collodi's  intentions  appear  to  adhere  to 
this  idea.  Benigni's  film,  however,  also  exploits  an  existential  paradox  with- 
in the  singular  identity  with  the  final  image  of  the  puppet  now  divided 
between  the  schoolboy  and  the  puppet's  shadow  which  hesitates  to  enter 
the  school  and  then  takes  off  after  the  butterfly.  This  ending  ties  in  with 
the  Blue  Fairy's  enunciation  of  the  philosophy  behind  the  film  when  she 
says  in  the  prologue:  "Bringing  cheer  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  one  can 
do  in  the  world"  ("Dare  allegria  è  la  cosa  più  bella  che  si  possa  fare  al 
mondo").  Pinocchio  manifests  a  philosophy  of  being-for-the-Other  that 
can  hardly  be  said  about  Reality  TV.  The  question  of  identity  as  a  poten- 
tially nihilistic  project  in  Pinocchio  as  well  as  in  Reality  TV  would  need  to 
be  developed  further.  Other  questions  prevail  concerning  our  relationship 
with  reality,  fantasy,  and  the  lie.  Or  in  the  aspect  of  the  realization  of 'post- 
modern' existence,  where  nothing  is  at  it  seems,  and  why  should  we  care  if 
nothing  matters,  anyway?  In  Benigni's  play  space,  everything  appears  as  a 
game  and  the  imagination  rules,  while  a  final  indeterminacy  of  being  is 
professed  against  a  monolithical  entity  (Lodoli).  As  Collodi's  Pinocchio 
becomes  a  real  boy,  the  world  of  transformations  and  contradictions  can  no 
longer  exist  since  there  is  no  room  for  sentimentality  in  the  real  world  and 
the  imagination  must  be  grounded  once  and  for  all  (Benigni,  in  Citati). 
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The  audience  prefers  to  surrender  its  faculty  of  imagination  to  the  net- 
works and  "Reality  TV  is  becoming  our  source  for  involved  stories  about 
personal  relationships"  (Poniewozik  et  al.).  In  the  end,  the  question  of 
attainable  happiness  appears  unresolvable  and  Pinocchio  becomes  an 
archetypal  figure  of  displacement  in  modernity,  while  Reality  TV  signifies 
a  displacement  of  modern  being  into  post-modernistic  non-being.  Reality 
TV  exercises  a  precept  of  the  individual  against  the  group.  As  participants 
and  audiences  develop  "'Stockholm  syndrome'  and  identify  with  the  pro- 
ducers' goals"  (Stanley),  the  language  of  the  media  reduces  the  idea  of 
Reality  TV  to  simply  'reality'  so  that  it  becomes  always  more  difficult  to 
tell  the  real  from  the  clutter. 

University  of  Alberta 
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ARS  BELLICA, 

OR  HOW  SPIELBERG  READ  PINOCCHIO  TO  BENIGNI 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

Part  One,  to  be  known  as  Empire  Dreams  of  Stringless,  Lying  Puppets — 
Trans-con texting,  and  Oblivion  (a  detective  analysis).  Where  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  a  set  of  problems  about  Pinocchio,  intertextuality,  and  the 
American  way  of  life,  which  function  as  a  light  introduction  to  an  analysis 
a  tutto  campo  about  present  economic  conditions,  technology  and  the  exis- 
tential self  as  theoretical  strategy  in  the  form  of  a  fugue. 

In  today's  cancerous  and  final  stage  of  Kapitalism,  is  intertextuality  still  a 
valid  conceptual  tool  or  has  it  been  replaced  by  the  voiding  text,  the  text 
that  replaces  and  detoxes  of  subversivities  and  impurities  all  other  (similar) 
texts  and  condemns  them  to  oblivion? 

When  John  McMurtry,  in  his  The  Cancer  Stage  of  Capitalism,  address- 
es the  fact  that  Kapitalism  has  become  "carcinogenic  in  the  properties  of  its 
relationship  to  its  social  life-host'"  (p.  187),  does  this  also  involve  the  life- 
host's  cultural  and  artistic  production?  If  it  does,  then  we  can  safely  assume 
that  in  our  present  age,  variation  on  a  reproduction  (simply,  the  text  that 
calls  forth  another  text)  has  finally  emancipated  itself  to  the  level  of  undo- 
ing the  host  by  a  process  of  technological  substitution.  That  is,  in  concrete 
and  final  terms,  as  far  as  Steven  Spielberg's  AI  {Artificial  Intelligence)  is  con- 
cerned, not  only  does  it  substitute  the  original — Carlo  Collodi's  Pinoc- 
chio— it  pre-empts  any  other  intertext  from  entering  into  the  consumption 
mechanism,  and  therefore  relegates  the  intertext  to  the  matrix  of  oblivion. 
Recall  the  reception  of  Roberto  Benigni's  Pinocchio  in  North  America  to 
witness  the  mechanism  at  work.  The  process  is  perversely  analogous  to  a 
recent  historical  event:  as  the  war  in  Iraq  (19  March  2003,  -  ?)  was  toning 
down,  Iraq's  museums — the  depository  of  a  civilization  that  includes  our 
so-called  Western  Lighthouse — were  depleted  of  their  materiality. 

The  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (AIA),  Jane 
C.  Waldbaum,  in  the  magazine  of  that  institution,  Archaeology,  launched  a 
warning  before  the  war.  Her  article  mentions  the  "Open  Declaration  on 
Cultural  Heritage  at  Risk  in  Iraq,"  passed  by  the  AIA's  executive  commit- 
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tee  after  the  1991  Gulf  War.  The  Open  Declaration  called  on  all  govern- 
ments to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  1954  Hague  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict  and  its 
First  Protocol,  and  to  abide  by  Iraq's  Antiquities  Law.  Her  final  words,  for 
the  article,  were  easily  dismissed  by  the  looting  and  the  destruction  that 
accompanied  the  ending  days  of  the  war: 

Ancient  Mesopotamia  gave  the  world  many  of  the  hallmarks  of  civiliza- 
tion including  some  of  the  first  cities,  writing,  monumental  art  and 
architecture,  and  organized  religion.  Iraq's  cultural  heritage  is  of  value  to 
all  of  us,  and  the  Open  Declaration  is  a  call  for  the  world's  governments 
to  protect  and  preserve  it.  (Waldbaum,  5) 

Few  have  realized  what  process  of  substitution  has  been  put  into  place. 
For  the  sake  of  not  living  outside  of  history  (let  us  leave  that  simulacra  of 
living  la  vida  loca  to  the  Jennifer  Lopezs  and  Jerry  Springers  of  that  world 
we  must  leave)  let  us  not  forget  what  happened.  And,  let  us  remember  by 
using  that  world's  words,  so  that  no  fundamentalist  neo(ex)-con  can  label  us 
ideologues.  In  The  New  York  Times  on-line  edition  Frank  Rich  admits  to  a 
particular  American  practice: 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  our  government  doesn't  give  a  damn  about  cul- 
ture. It  was  on  April  10,  the  same  day  the  sacking  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Baghdad  began,  that  George  W  Bush  went  on  TV  to  tell  the 
Iraqi  people  that  they  are  "the  heirs  of  a  great  civilization  that  contributes 
to  all  humanity."  And  so  what  if  America  stood  idly  by  while  much  of 
the  heritage  of  that  civilization — its  artefacts,  its  artistic  treasures,  its  lit- 
erary riches  and  written  records  -  was  being  destroyed  as  he  spoke?  It's 
not  as  if  we  weren't  bringing  in  some  culture  of  our  own  to  fill  the  unfor- 
tunate vacuum.  It  was  on  April  10  as  well,  by  happy  coincidence,  that 
the  United  States  announced  the  imminent  arrival  of  nightly  newscasts 
from  Dan  Rather,  Jim  Leher  and  Brit  Hume  on  the  newly  liberated  Iraqi 
TV.  Better  still,  the  White  House  let  it  be  known,  again  on  that  same  day, 
that  it  was  seeking  $62  million  from  Congress  for  a  24-hour  Middle  East 
Television  Network  that  would  pipe  in  dubbed  versions  of  prime-time 
network  programming.  (Rich,  online) 

The  non-Imperialist  in  some  of  us  would  see  in  that  process  many 
other  conveniences  in  store  for  them,  the  Infidels.  Apart  from  the  anthro- 
pological work  in  the  field  by  the  majority  of  American  evangelists,  whose 
motto  could  be  "we'll  give  you  toys  (and  food)  only  if  you  take  our  Bible" 
— as  made  evident  in  an  article  for  Time  magazine  by  David  Van  Biema, 
where  he  mentions  a  "troubling  contingent  of  indeterminate  size  that  com- 
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bines  religious  arrogance  with  political  ignorance  ...  talking  about  Christ 
to  children  while  distributing  toys."  (Van  Biema,  45),  a  certain  representa- 
tional work  is  also  needed  in  order  to  sustain  the  investments  of  the  future 
SoftDrink  &  ExtraBurger  joints. 

In  short,  the  systematic  attack  against  the  cradle  of  Western  civilization 
seemed  a  cohesive  project  of  speed-fire  modernization  American  style, 
without  the  baggage  of  history.  In  order  to  become  a  "democratic"  coun- 
try, Iraq  had  to  forego  its  own  material  past  (which  is  also  part  of  the  west- 
ern mind-set)  and  substitute  it  with  whatever  mechanisms  of  up-to-date 
representation  the  USA  deemed  importable.  What  is  striking  about  the 
process  is  the  voiding  (history  erased)  and  substitution  (replacement  with 
American  culture)  of  one's  lifeworld,  and  that  this  process  was  not  exposed 
in  the  media,  given  the  pervasiveness  of  commodity  fetishism  in  our  daily 
lives.  But  the  problematic  representational  power  of  "other"  news  sources 
can  also  undergo  a  process  of  substitution.  For  example,  consider  this  arti- 
cle from  the  Tuesday,  8  April  2003  edition  of  Eyewitness  News: 

Coalition  forces  have  bombed  the  Arab  television  station  Al  Jazeera  in 
Iraq  in  an  air  raid  this  morning.  One  cameraman  was  killed  in  the  bomb- 
ing. The  attack  hasn't  stopped  the  broadcaster  from  reporting  from 
another  location.  The  head  of  media  relations  for  Al  Jazeera  TV  network, 
Jihat  Bailout,  says  the  show  must  go  on.  (Eyewitness  News,  online) 

We  can  safely  assume  that  this  process  of  substitution  is  a  familiar  one. 
In  the  Iraqi  case,  we  are  talking  only  about  Mesopotamia  (what  history 
books  used  to  call  the  cradle  of  civilization),  domesticated  into  the  eternal 
present  of  our  Empire.  What  I  mean  by  eternal  present  is  the  following: 

...  a  process  of  fossilization  [of  the  lifeworld].  Any  degree  of  cultural  and 
social  mobility  is  reduced  to  the  continuous  experience  of  the  same. 
Instead  of  representing  itself  as  a  living  and  mobile  experience,  it  is 
reduced  to  immobility,  to  a  rigid  and  static  self-representation 
(Anselmi/Gouliamos,  121) 

or,  to  put  it  in  a  contextual  practice: 

Thus,  a  particular  manipulation  is  manifested  in  the  nomadic  experi- 
ence, one  where  history  is  denied  and/or  rewritten  in  favour  of  Kapital's 
cannibalization  of  the  subject's  consciousness  through  a  nostalgia  for  the 
future.  More  precisely,  this  nostalgia  for  the  future  entails  a  reductive 
process  where  history  becomes  a  commodity.  (Anselmi/Gouliamos,  122) 

Of  course,  the  ludic  pattern  that  insinuates  itself  in  the  intellectual  dis- 
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course  has  a  demonstrative  value;  it  keeps  at  once  postponing  the  extrapo- 
lation from  the  dual  tangents  on  Collodi's  Pinocchio,  the  Spielberg  and  the 
Benigni  variations  (anticipation  as  virtual  consumption),  while  showing 
rather  than  telling  that  everyday  control  practices  (in  the  form  and  practice 
of  the  media)  are  the  communion  in  everyday  people's  lives.  Yes,  the  media 
is  the  sacred — in  the  sense  of  a  metaphysics  of  the  communal — an  auratic 
reverberation  that  occupies  our  existential  life. 

If  history  can  be — no,  not  reformulated — but  re-envisioned,  in  other 
words,  if  the  image  can  be  continuously  altered  to  fit  finely  the  present  ide- 
ological cast  (as  was  the  case  for  the  May  First  parades  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  with  the  pictures  of  the  nomenclature  changing  depending  on  the 
political  alliances  of  the  times)  where  words  vanish  in  front  of  the  image, 
and  if  ours  is  the  final  stage  of  the  society  of  the  spectacle,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Benigni's  Pinocchio  was  a  flop  in  the  USA? 

Let  us  reconsider  the  spectacle  of  Oscar  night,  1998.  Spielberg  did  not 
welcome  Benigni's  expansion  into  the  American  market  with  a  film  that 
also  dealt  with  the  Holocaust.  According  to  Luca  Simonato: 

Quando  La  vita  è  bella  uscì  nelle  sale  americane  non  mancò  di  attirare  le 
polemiche  della  comunità  ebraica,  che  ammonì  a  non  trasformare  il  più 
grande  dramma  del  ventesimo  secolo  in  un'industria  da  sfruttare.  Fra  i  più 
critici  nei  confronti  del  comico  di  Vergaio,  si  mise  in  luce  Steven  Spielberg, 
il  grande  regista  di  "E.T."  e  "Schindler's  List."  (Simonato,  online) 

When  Benigni  is  called  to  the  stage  to  be  blessed  with  his  first  Oscar, 
he  jumps  over  chairs  and  people,  and  Spielberg,  who  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  people  Benigni  climbs  over,  appears  visibly  disgusted.  Benigni  is  a  body 
aware  of  itself;  Spielberg  has  a  problem  with  the  physique  du  role,  if  you 
consider  the  portrayal  of  human  bodies  in  his  films.  Take  for  example 
Saving  Private  Ryan,  which  at  one  level  is  a  full  immersion  in  swimming 
pools  of  blood  interspersed  with  the  language  of  sound  and  fury.  Benigni 
prefers,  if  we  can  paraphrase  him,  "to  suggest  rather  than  mimic,"  to  use 
the  imagination  rather  than  attempt  a  realistic  portrayal  which  (as  the 
nineteenth-century  veristi  were  later  to  find  out)  is  nevertheless  an  inter- 
pretative construct,  as  we  are  told  in  an  interview  for  CNN: 

Comparisons,  and  contrasts,  to  Steven  Spielberg's  Schindler's  List  are 
inevitable,  but  Benigni  says  it's  apples  and  oranges.  "This  is  very  different, 
this  movie,"  says  Benigni.  "Schindler's  List  is  a  wonderful  movie,  but  I  am 
a  comedian  and  my  way  is  not  to  show  directly.  Just  to  evoke.  This  to  me 
was  wonderful,  the  balance  to  comedy  with  the  tragedy."  (CNN,  online) 
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Another  description  of  Benigni's  poiesis  can  be  found  in  an  interview 
for  the  Guardian  with  journalist  Brian  Logan,  about  his  film  La  vita  è  bella: 

Only  documentaries  of  survivors,  and  the  majesty  of  truth  can  tell  us  what 
is  this  tragedy.  Otherwise  you  are  imitating,  which  is  not  respectful.  I 
respect  this  tragedy  so  I  stayed  far  away  from  it.  It's  more  strong  if  you 
evoke.  I  don't  use  tomato  soup,  I  don't  make  fake  blood.  (Logan,  online) 

In  the  same  interview  we  learn  that  Fellini  wanted  to  do  a  movie  with 
Benigni  as  Pinocchio.  Not  long  after  the  interview,  Benigni  starts  working  on 
his  version  of  Pinocchio.  Is  it  stochastically  improbable  not  to  perceive  in  this 
series  of  events  the  long  hand  of  the  Empire's  deus  ex  machinai  By  this  I  am 
not  responding  to  Spielberg's  support  for  Bush  or  the  war  in  Iraq — I'm  not 
even  going  to  say  that  Minority  Report  (2002)  as  a  movie,  as  a  mediatic  text 
in  a  mediatic  circuit  (our  everyday  life),  works  to  prepare  the  American  glob- 
alto  justify  and  accept  American  pre-emptive  military  intervention  through- 
out the  world.  As  Rossana  Rossanda  writes  in  7/  Manifesto 

La  guerra  umanitaria  ha  reintrodotto  la  guerra  giusta,  con  un  salto  indi- 
etro di  quattro  secoli,  a  prima  di  quel  trattato  di  Westfalia  che  ci  ammor- 
bò al  ginnasio  e  aveva  messo  fuori  dalla  storia  le  guerre  di  religione.  ... 
Con  la  guerra  umanitaria  è  stato  reintrodotto  un  primato  morale  sul 
diritto  ...  pretende  che  la  guerra  possa  restaurare  un  diritto  umano  ... 
Proprio  mentre  colpisce  il  diritto  alla  vita.  La  morale  è  il  cavallo  di  Troia 
per  introdurre  il  diritto  del  più  forte.  ...  La  guerra  umanitaria,  fattispecie 
della  guerra  giusta,  è  lo  strumento  di  esportazione  del  modello  occiden- 
tale, la  prima  delle  guerre  di  globalizzazione.  (Rossanda,  online) 

In  this  context,  what  I  want  to  propose  is  the  following:  with  AI 
Artificial  Intelligence.  Spielberg  declares  a  pre-emptive — à  la  Minority 
Report — strike  on  Benigni's  future  work  and  reputation. 

A/was  a  project  on  which  Stanley  Kubrick  had  been  working  on  and  off 
since  the  early  seventies.  Kubrick  apparently  had  envisioned  Spielberg  work- 
ing on  it  since  "the  movie  was  better  suited  to  the  younger  director's  sensi- 
bilities and  urged  him  to  take  over"  (  USA  Today,  21  June  2001  online).  After 
taking  on  the  project,  the  "war"  between  Spielberg  and  Benigni  after  Oscar 
night  was  to  be  resolved  (according  to  Luca  Simonato),  by  working  togeth- 
er on  a  movie,  guarda  caso,  about  the  famous  Italian  puppet: 

La  pace  fra  questi  due  grandi  dell'arte  cinematografica  fu  siglata  nel  2000 
a  Roma,  quando  si  incontrarono  per  discutere  di  un  progetto  caro  ad 
entrambi:  narrare  la  storia  del  più  famoso  burattino  di  legno  del  mondo. 
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Appurata  l'impossibilità  di  realizzare  un  unico  progetto,  i  due  registi 
hanno  proposto  due  letture  dell'universo  di  Collodi,  lontane  tra  loro  per 
sceneggiatura,  ambientazione  e  ideologia,  ma  accomunate  dall'idea  di  far 
risplendere  sugli  schermi  l'affascinante  storia  del  burattino  che  sogna  di 
diventare  un  bambino  vejo.  Poco  importa  se  alla  ricostruzione  di 
Benigni,  fedele  al  testo  originale  di  Collodi,  il  cineasta  americano  abbia 
risposto  con  un  burattino-robot  programmato  per  voler  bene  a  chi  lo 
acquista.  (Simonato,  online) 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  technological  parameters 
and  the  financial  support  available  were  visibly  different  in  the  production 
of  AI  and  Pinocchio.  Hollywood  is  not  exactly  the  now-defunct  chemical 
plant  of  Papigno,  near  Terni  in  Umbria,  where  Pinocchio  was  shot.  By  the 
time  Benigni's  movie  was  released  (Christmas,  2002)  not  only  was 
Pinocchio  competing  with  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The  Two  Towers  (in  which 
director  Peter  Jackson  perfects  the  binary  system,  allowing  no  shade  to 
enter  the  infernal  division  black/ white),  but  also  the  North  American  pub- 
lic had  already  been  inoculated  against  Benigni's  artigianale  workmanship. 
ATs  technological  wizardry  and  metaphysics  voided  the  American  public 
who  dared  to  see  Benigni's  Pinocchio  of  that  naïve  materiality — and,  most 
of  all,  the  role  of  the  growing  body — which  is  in  Collodi's  work.  Benigni 
is  quite  faithful  to  the  original,  (though  various  Italian  critics  point  to  a 
Benigni  less  transgressive  than  usual).  Spielberg,  on  the  other  hand  creates 
a  Golem  that  feeds  on  all  previous  and  future  variations  on  the  theme.  AI 
is  perfectly  cast  in  an  oppositional  world,  where  the  sublime  morality  of 
the  binary  process  triumphs  (a  process  that  seems  to  be  constant  in 
Spielberg's  oeuvre).  The  artificial  boy,  at  the  end  of  the  movie,  is  the  sole 
messenger  of  humanity's  fall  from  existence.  The  aliens — the  angel-like 
evolution  of  the  mecha,  the  artificial  man — will  grant  the  boy's  one  dream: 
obsessive  motherly  love.  And  in  so  doing,  they  trick  the  spectator  into 
believing  that  the  boy  has  actually  grown.  But,  contrary  to  Collodi  or  to 
Benigni's  narrative,  Spielberg's  "child"  cannot  outgrow  its  particular, 
frozen-in-time,  functionality:  machines  cannot  grow  (and,  so,  the  movie's 
conceit  is  ironically  spent).  By  a  simple  process  of  substitution,  Spielberg 
charms  his  public  into  loving  the  alien,  while  making  them  forget  that 
machines  are,  at  best,  the  mirror  of  our  capitalist,  exploitive  "nature." 

A  guilty  sentimentality  pervades  AI,  but,  more  than  that,  what  is  spec- 
tacular is  the  removal  of  the  human  from  the  everyday  world,  with  the  full 
acceptance  and  blessing  by  the  public.  As  if,  by  paying  homage  to  the  God 
in  each  of  us,  humanity  is  merely  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  (mechanical) 
intelligence,  which  starkly  reflects  the  same  arrogant,  binary,  "intelligence" 
already  at  work  in  the  entourage  of  Bush  Junior  during  his  first  mandate. 
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Coda 

In  Crash  (1997),  David  Cronenberg  faithfully  renders  J.  G.  Ballard's  novel 
about  sex  and  technology.  The  Canadian  director  successfully  transplanted 
the  words  into  image,  showing  us  how  the  car  —  an  archetypal  American 
symbol  of  speed  and  progress  —  is  actually  the  borderline,  marking  the 
liminal  reality  between  life  and  death.  Further,  the  automobile  is  the  erot- 
ic surplus  in  the  realm  of  the  spectacle  (and  this,  before  the  constructed  4 
by  4  fetish  of  the  new  millennium:  the  SUV).  But,  George  Bataille  or 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  for  that  matter,  do  not  exist  in  the  Spielberg 
world-to-be.  The  boy's  male  guide,  Gigolo-Joe  created,  as  is  everybody  else, 
by  Cybertronics  Manufacturing,  is  not  "a  robot  who  can  love  ...  a  robot 
that  dreams,"  like  the  boy  David.  In  reality,  our  Gigolo-Joe  is  a  robo-stud, 
a  charming  talking  and  singing  vibrator.  We  see  here  that  the  two  sides  of 
artificial  intelligence  are  a  schizoid  reality  of  Spielberg's  human  vision:  on 
the  one  hand  the  machine  as  the  perfect  fornicator  (automata  orgasmic 
automata);  on  the  other,  a  parody  of  the  desiring  machine,  à  la  Deleuze- 
Guattari,  but  victim  of  a  peculiar  mammismo.  It  adds  little  to  our  discourse 
on  Pinocchio  to  witness  in  the  "I  am  David"  sequence  (scene  24  -  Special 
and  unique)  a  total  recall  of  a  well-known  novel  for  young  readers  by  Anne 
Holm,  I  am  David,  published  as  North  to  Freedom,  in  1963.  The  clever  ref- 
erence seems  to  serve  only  Spielberg  himself,  in  that  the  original  David  in 
Spielberg's  movie  competes  with  his  copies  and  destroys  them.  Nor  does  it 
help  us  to  notice  an  inverse  affinity  with  the  David  and  the  bear  of  Philip 
K.  Dick's  short  story  "Second  Variety."  As  if  Spielberg's  David  and  smart 
bear  team  would  ironically  re-humanize  the  destructive  war  machine, 
Variety  Three  (a  David  with  bear)  which  prays  on  both  sides  of  the  war 
between  Americans  and  Russians  by  appealing  to  the  idea  of  innocence;  a 
weapon  created  by  war  factories  that  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
human  control  in  Dick's  apocalyptic  world.  Spielberg  ends  up  in  a  closed, 
self-referential  circuit  that  porno  lovers  might  call  postmodern  —  all  stones 
being  equal,  though  some  more  than  others — but  that  Walter  Benjamin 
had  already  framed  as  the  process  of  the  aestethicization  of  political  life. 

In  the  end,  Benigni's  Pinocchio  enters  into  a  circuit  that  sees  an  arti- 
san/artistic product  necessarily  fail  face  to  face  with  hyper  technology, 
while  history  becomes  a  matter  of  oblivion.  We  are  left  with  asinine  ques- 
tions, such  as  those  by  certain  American  reviews  that  asked  if  a  middle-age 
man  could  play  a  young  boy  (what  about  Robin  Williams  as  Peter  Pan?). 
Or,  the  constant  fear  and  perceived  threat  of  homosexuality  in  the 
sequence  where  Pinocchio  and  Wick  (the  American  version's  name  for 
Lucignolo)  share  a  lollypop;  while  others  fretted  over  the  purplish  hairdo 
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sported  by  the  fairy.  In  this  context  intertextuality  vanishes  as  a  narrational 
strategy  while  the  Empire,  a.k.a.  American  global,  is  affirmed:  the  very 
postmodern  conceptual  frame  erases  the  intertext  in  favour  of  techno- 
divinity,  and  the  Absolute  transcends  us  in  a  sprint  towards  infinite  devo- 
lutions (if  we  are  to  believe  and  re-read  Devo  not  only  as  an  innovative 
band,  but  as  a  cohesive  philosophy). 


Part  Two,  where  certain  themes  about  Pinocchio  proposed  in  the  first  part 
are  dually  expanded,  so  as  to  invite  the  reader  to  discern  the  false  interpre- 
tation from  the  true,  while  suggesting  that  this  is  the  encoded  spiral  of  our 
narratives  and  bias,  given  the  more  sombre  and  philosophical  tone  of  the 
shorter  second  part  as  a  belated  prelude. 

Spielberg's  AI 

In  the  more  than  brave  new  world  to  come  of  AI,  Spielberg  proposes  that 
the  role  of  the  machine  (as  the  epigone  of  technology)  is  to  act  both  as  a 
backdrop  and  a  foregrounding  device.  This  portrayal,  then,  a  saturation 
point  for  everyday  life,  short-circuits  reality  as  we  still  know  it  (the  binary 
system  of  nature  versus  culture)  by  erasing  the  distance  between  what  is 
human  and  what  is  artificial  in  the  vestiges  of  the  mecha-boy  David.  We 
should  not  see  in  David  a  liminal  point,  or  the  constantly  volatile  poten- 
tial of  becoming  either  fully  human  (the  ability  to  love  and  be  loved)  or 
fully  machine  (emancipation  from  emotive  constraints);  rather,  we  should 
interpret  David  as  the  static,  emblematic  relation  between  religious  belief 
and  creative,  though  closed,  systems  of  representation.  In  other  words,  in 
David's  world,  the  differentiation  between  mecha  and  orga,  or  between 
inert  and  organic,  is  secondary  to  the  will  to  believe  and  to  the  creative 
potential  of  humanity,  which  ultimately  finds  its  expression  in  Spielberg's 
joining  the  two  processes  as  a  sort  of  post-Hegelian  synthesis.  Of  course,  it 
could  be  argued  that  David's  creation  is  a  parable  for  the  book  of  Genesis, 
in  which  a  lonely  God  decides  to  create,  materialize  Its  own  (mirror)  image 
in  the  shape  of  Man  so  as  to  be  loved,  but  with  a  limit:  mortality.  After  all, 
David  is  created  in  the  spitting  image,  a  replica  (or  simulacrum  according 
to  Baudrillard)  of  the  dead  son  of  the  film's  founder-scientist  (Cybertronics 
Manufacturing).  The  theological  innovation  that  Spielberg  brings  to  this 
question:  how  is  life  created? — is  disguised  as  technological  progress  that 
ultimately  emancipates  itself  from  the  constraints  of  bio-differentiation  to 
achieve  ultimate  spirituality  (the  ability  to  fulfill  wishes,  if  only  for  the 
duration  of  a  day).  In  the  end,  we  are  back  to  a  form  of  trans-humanism 
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that  postulates,  cynically,  the  act  of  creation  as  the  ultimate  technological 
development  and,  in  doing  so,  set  the  proverbial  cart  before  the  ox  {mettere 
il  carro  davanti  ai  buoi).  Of  course,  Spielberg  does  not  question  (false  con- 
sciousness) how  and  to  what  purpose  technology  is  invested  with  econom- 
ic meaning,  because  the  world  depicted  in  Alls  a  substantially  classless  one 
(hegemony);  the  only  pseudo-class  is  the  discarded  mecha,  who  are  hunt- 
ed, imprisoned  and  victimized  in  the  Flesh  Fairs.  At  the  same  time,  at  the 
Flesh  Fairs,  the  would-be  humans  are  sacrificed  so  that  Humanity  might 
realize  its  own  actuality  in  the  Circus  of  would-be  Reality  -  Partem  et 
circenses.  This  becomes  another  of  Spielberg's  leitmotifs:  the  Other  as  vic- 
tim, the  persecuted  Jew  of  the  Nazi  era  and  beyond.  Thus,  this  rewrite  of 
Pinocchio,  although  projected  irremediably  in  the  future  (and  leaving  no 
history  behind  but  a  story)  is  anchored  in  one  of  the  major  global  traumas 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Although  Spielbergs  point  is  obviously  justi- 
fied— pre-validated,  ironically,  by  the  intertext  of  the  Holocaust — that  no 
human  should  harm  any  "living"  creature  (see,  as  counterpoint,  Isaac 
Asimov's  idealism  in  his  formulation  of  the  Three  Laws  of  Robotics),  it  is 
hardly  applicable,  in  the  end,  to  non-living  artefacts.  Spielberg  himself 
involuntarily  provides  a  clue.  Since  mechas  do  not  emanate  heat,  sentient 
existentiality  could  be  ascribed  to  heat-emanating  beings,  given  the  second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics.  Entropy  is  the  tendency  of  all  moving  particles 
to  settle  down,  which  we  take  to  mean,  ultimately,  death.  Of  course,  the 
intertextual  recourse  to  the  Holocaust  is  not  the  only  strategy  by  which 
public  empathy  and  affection  are  ascribed  to  David,  who  is,  after  all,  an 
innocent  child  on  a  common,  human,  quest:  to  find  out  where  he  comes 
from.  But,  David  is  nevertheless  a  mirror  image  in  3-D.  The  fact  that  it  is 
created  to  elicit  certain  responses  from  the  public  engenders  another  prob- 
lem—objects invested  with  an  emotional  resonance  usually  ascribed  to  other 
human  beings.  The  Japanese  craze  that  affected  the  entire  world — 
Tamagotchi,  the  original  virtual  pet — is  an  example  of  this  continuous 
divestment  of  emotional  capability.  Simply  put,  as  technology  becomes 
more  and  more  friendly  it  is  not  the  case  that  objects  and  tools  acquire 
intelligence-they  do  not  reveal  themselves  to  us  as  a  living  extension; 
rather,  they  subtract  humanity  by  their  appearing  outside  of  their  perfor- 
mance from  our  homological  being-in-the-world.  As  already  stated,  this 
process  of  substitution  is  fundamental  to  a  contextual  reading  of  AI,  except 
that,  in  this  case,  what  is  being  substituted  is  the  possibility  to  refer  to  a 
similar  text,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  American  film,  Collodi's  Pinocchio  is 
now  Spielberg's  AI,  and  there  is  no  going  back  to  the  origin,  since  both  past 
and  future  are  at  stake  within  it. 
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Roberto  Benigni's  Pinocchio 

In  the  beginning  there  is  darkness,  and  one  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
move  through  it,  for  darkness  fades  contours  into  a  primordial  amorphous 
reality.  Limits  are  dissolved,  margins  erased,  perimeters  are  no  more  than 
infinity  and  limitless  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  two  versions 
of  the  film:  the  European  and  the  American.  All  in  all,  nine  minutes  are 
cut  from  the  American  release,  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  actually 
scrambles  the  narrative.  Then  again,  why  not  the  visual  exercise  if  one  has 
a  comfortable  couch  and  plasma  reality? 

To  begin  (the  real  realized),  we  have  white  mice;  both  the  American 
and  the  Italian  versions  of  Pinocchio  agree  on  that  (yet,  these  two  versions 
of  the  same  movie  indicate  that  Benigni,  ironically,  still  values  cultural  dif- 
ferences in  the  age  of 'sameness').  Mice-the  European  reminder  of  the  car- 
riers of  the  plague  from  a  continent  that,  ironically,  exterminated  cats  as 
the  living  simulacra  of  evil,  so  as  to  succumb,  unknowingly,  to  death. 

But,  as  the  film  begins,  the  paths  diverge:  the  American  version  short- 
changes itself  by  removing  key  linking  parts  whereas  the  Italian  version  car- 
ries the  original  meaning  to  its  unresolved  conclusion.  In  the  American 
version,  entrance  of  the  coach  (that  carries  the  Blue  Fairy)  led  by  the  white 
mice  occurs  in  the  second  camera  shot,  while  the  Italian  version  introduces 
it  on  the  sixth  shot.  What  disappears  in  the  American  version  is  the 
sequence  of  stills  of  the  streets  of  a  small  European  medieval  town. 
Typography  is  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  a  speedy  introduction  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movie;  in  other  words,  the  geo-pyschological  reality  to  which 
the  International  Situationists  (IS)  had  laid  claim  to  in  theFifties  (and 
Sixties,  according  to  a  particular  reading  of  France's  May  '68) — how  envi- 
ronmental architectonics  befits  human  existential  conditions — is  eliminat- 
ed from  the  American  spectator's  eyes  so  as  to  initiate  the  narrative  by  dis- 
carding the  context,  voiding  the  intro.  In  this,  one  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand a  specific  European  reading  of  American  culture:  history,  in  terms  of 
geo-physical  reality,  the  accumulation  of  ways  by  which  a  space  is  peopled 
and  partitioned  (property  as  anthropological  space),  is  unnecessary  to  the 
final  narrative  since,  and  here  is  the  second  assumption,  the  story  of 
Pinocchio  is,  by  now,  a  shared  story  that  crosses  borders,  as  illustrated  in  a 
detailed  and  critical  analysis  of  the  subject  in  English:  Pinocchio  Goes 
Postmodern  -  Perils  of  a  Puppet  in  the  United  States  by  Richard  Wunderlich 
and  Thomas  J.  Morrisey.  Perhaps,  it  is  an  Italian  and,  therefore,  a  foreign- 
er's (Benigni  and  accomplices)  reading  of  the  power  behind  Walt  Disney's 
cinematic  representation  of  Pinocchio  that  guides  the  passage  from  the 
original  to  the  American  theatrical  release  with  meaning-laden  sequences 
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of  various  streets  removed  from  the  public's  view.  After  all,  Disney  is  the 
ultimate  rewriter — in  domestication — of  North  American  and  foreign 
consumption  of  the  story.  Notwithstanding  such  a  powerful  process,  it 
could  be  possible  to  associate  an  ironic  reading  in  the  encounter  between 
Benigni  and  Disney,  where  Benigni,  aware  of  how  much  the  Great 
Depression  of  1929  had  an  effect  on  Disney's  re-reading  of  Pinocchio,  asso- 
ciates the  plague  with  the  capitalistic  downturn  and,  hence,  the  mice 
become  an  analogy  for  Disney's  removal  of  any  hints  of  poverty  in 
Pinocchio's  family. 

According  to  Benigni's  reading,  one  does  have  to  situate  himself/her- 
self properly(space  as  history)  for  the  beginning  to  take  place.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  fault  the  Italian  director  and  actor's  vision,  since  one  of  the 
most  common  generalizations  about  America  is  its  possibility  to  continu- 
ously re-invent  and  restructure  its  inhabited  spaces  (the  frontier  as  an 
expandable  metaphor).  Perhaps  the  most  emblematic  realization  of  such  a 
process  is  to  be  found  in  another  film,  Dark  City  by  Alex  Proyas,  1998, 
where  every  midnight  the  city  changes  not  only  in  shape  but  also  in  its 
characters  and  identities:  today's  banker  is  tomorrow's  murderer;  yester- 
day's easy  and  melancholy  Cabaret  singer  is  today's  puritanical  housewife. 
Yet,  the  missing  links  from  the  American  version  of  Benigni's  version  have 
quite  an  overall  effect  because  they  lead  the  film  into  a  narrational  frenzy, 
which  the  English-language  dubbing  accentuates. 

What  Benigni  introduces  in  his  re-reading  of  Collodi's  text  is  an  inno- 
vative, if  not  perplexing,  framing  device  that  takes  place  on  at  least  three 
planes.  After  the  apparition  of  the  coach  that  carries  the  Blue  Fairy  and 
before  we  begin  Collodi's  story  proper,  the  Blue  Fairy  says  while  releasing 
a  butterfly  "Spreading  joy  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  in  this  world" 
{Pinocchio,  first  scene).  If,  in  such  a  movement,  we  can  perceive  homage  to 
a  bygone  era,  the  Age  of  Aquarius,  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  question  if  the 
joy  of  which  the  Fairy  speaks  is  not  the  creative  act  itself. 


Trailer 

We  can  safely  assume  that  Benigni  and  Spielberg  both  read  the  classical 
text.  Pinocchio,  the  original  puppet,  gives  them  a  chance  to  explore  their 
particular  reading  within  contemporary  conditions  in  terms  of  a  past  real- 
ity (artisanship)  and  future  displacement  (hypertechnology).  Of  course, 
each  director  has  his  own  reading  and  a  poiesis;  we  can  question,  however, 
why  certain  choices  were  made  and  how  they  end  up  affecting  us  in  our 
practices  of  daily  life. 
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Let  us  delve  into  heresy:  if  the  role  of  the  artist  is  not  only  to  entertain, 
a  reduction  mechanism  that  Kapital  has  put  into  place  as  continuous  con- 
sumption, but  to  explore  and  inform  an  attentive  public,  what  then  of  the 
above  two.  And  is  there  a  communicative  strategy  taking  place  between 
Benigni  and  Spielberg  that  uses  the  cinema  as  the  medium  by  which  cer- 
tain messages  are  passed  to  and  fro  in  response  to  each  other's  take  on 
Pinocchio*.  The  various  attempts  to  formulate  a  possible  narrative  as  a  set  of 
tentative  answers  lie  in  the  postulate  that  Pinocchio  became  for  the  two 
directors  an  incomplete  construct  in  the  sense  that  both  provide  an  update 
for  the  very  same  template,  given  that  the  attempt  to  work  together  on  the 
same  project  did  not  happen.  As  already  stated,  the  two  Pinocchi  seem  to 
go  in  the  opposite  directions:  Benigni's  addresses  a  reformulation  of  the 
past  as  basic  continuity  in  terms  of  a  creative  endeavour  centred  on  histo- 
ry, while  Spielberg's  sees  advancement  in  the  human  spirit  as  technological 
differentiation  in  the  future.  The  plot  of  these  two  renditions  unfolds  in 
terms  of  an  aesthetical  process,  which  might  or  might  not  resist  critical 
contextualization. 


Part  Three,  where  the  plot  is  plotted,  story  twists  are  entwined,  and  lost 
ends  are  transmogrified  so  as  to  provide  a  morphology  of  Pinocchio?,  read- 
ing, and  where  the  author  of  this  article  has  found  seven!  (7)  rubrics  (to 
please  the  pomos  in  the  audience)  as  is  and  was  the  custom  that  will 
enlighten  the  reader,  delight  his  eyes,  and  generally  bring  good  feelings  to 
his  heart,  though  the  author  be  too  critical  towards  one  director  while 
showing  compassion  for  the  other. 

In  this  analysis,  we  have  developed  a  "morphological  reading  of  the  fantas- 
tic" whereby  the  two  texts  —  from  the  sci-fi  to  the  fable  —  meet  under  the 
development  line  of  seven  rubrics,  which,  finally,  act  as  a  critical  narrative. 
The  seven  rubrics  are  creation,  detachment,  death,  quest,  return,  stasis  and 
rebirth.  This  paper  will  focus  on  creation,  with  the  other  rubrics  showing 
the  developmental  process. 

Creation 

In  both  texts,  the  act  of  creation/appearance  of  the  puppet  offers  an  alter- 
native reading  to  the  original  Pinocchio.  Whereas  in  one  of  the  best  English 
translation  of  Collodi's  Pinocchio,  by  Carole  Della  Chiesa,  the  immediate 
set  up  is  a  contrast  between  the  children's  expected  story  about  a  king  and 
a  new  story  dealing  with  "a  piece  of  wood,"  the  two  film  versions  make  use 
of  framing  devices  indicating  the  trajectory  that  each  director  will  give  to 
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his  own  rendition  of  the  children's  work. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  ...  "A  king!"  my  young  readers  will  say 
immediately.  No,  children,  you  are  mistaken.  Once  upon  a  time,  there 
was  a  piece  of  wood.  It  was  not  an  expensive  piece  of  wood,  not  at  all. 
Just  an  average  block  of  firewood,  one  of  those  thick,  solid  logs  that  are 
put  on  the  fire  in  winter  to  make  cold  rooms  cozy  and  warm.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  really  happened.  However,  one  fine  day  this  piece  of 
wood  appeared  in  the  shop  of  an  old  carpenter.  His  real  name  was 
Maestro  Antonio,  but  everyone  called  him  Maestro  Cherry,  because  the 
tip  of  his  nose  was  so  round  and  red  and  shiny  that  it  looked  like  a  ripe 
cherry.  (Collodi/Della  Chiesa,  5) 

The  narrative  strategy  in  the  book  introduces  the  young  public — evi- 
dently part  of  a  community  of  readers — to  question  the  basic  assumption 
about  stereotypical  storytelling  involving  kings  and  their  narrative  field, 
while  introducing  the  fantastical  into  the  everyday  by  making  an  "average 
block  of  firewood"  the  source  of  all  wonders.  Already,  the  incipit  sets  up  a 
call  to  abandon  the  usual,  detached,  realm  of  fairy  tales  to  re-enter  the 
world  through  the  ability  to  recognize  the  creative  potential  residing  in 
everyday  objects.  Doing  so,  places  Collodi  in  the  same  realm  as  the  English 
poet  William  Blake  in  terms  of  the  process  of  creation:  "The  ancient  Poets 
animated  all  sensible  objects  with  Gods  or  Geniuses,  calling  them  by  the 
names  ..."  (Blake,  47). 

In  Spielberg's  case,  the  framing  device  is  an  ecological  catastrophe  that 
leads  to  licensed,  controlled  reproduction,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  eco- 
nomic essentiality  of  robots  (the  link)  in  "the  chain  mail  of  society," 
because  they  do  not  consume  resources  other  than  the  original  manufac- 
turing materials.  As  the  film's  voice-over  introduces  us  to  the  above  sce- 
nario, the  scrolling  images  in  the  very  first  scene  take  us  from  the  crushing 
waves  of  a  sea  scene  to  a  human-like  form  with  arms  extended  downwards. 

Those  were  the  years  after  the  ice  caps  had  melted  ...  because  of  the 
greenhouse  gases,  and  the  oceans  had  risen  to  drown  so  many  cities  ... 
along  all  the  shorelines  of  the  world.  Amsterdam,  Venice,  New  York,  for- 
ever lost.  Millions  of  people  were  displaced.  Climates  became  chaotic. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  starved  in  poorer  countries.  Elsewhere,  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  survived...  when  most  governments  in  the 
developed  world  ...  introduced  legal  sanctions  to  strictly  licence  preg- 
nancies, which  is  why  robots,  who  were  never  hungry  and  did  not  con- 
sume resources,  beyond  those  of  their  first  manufacture,  were  so  essen- 
tial an  economic  link  ...    in  the  chain  mail  society.  (Spielberg,  AT) 
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The  human-like  form  is  standing  behind  a  transparent  glass,  water 
trickling  down  on  top  of  the  glass.  We  later  discover  it  to  be  the  symbol  of 
the  company  that  builds  robots,  Cybertronics  Manufacturing  (CM).  The 
camera  pans,  it  shows  a  distinctive,  middle-aged  man  speaking  to  an  audi- 
ence of  younger  people  in  a  setting  that  resembles  a  university  classroom, 
talking  about  artificial  intelligence.  The  man  is  the  scientist  and  director  of 
CM,  Techno-Cherry,  Professor  Hobby  (a.k.a.  Frank  Geppettstein). 
Already,  departing  from  the  original  Pinocchio,  Spielberg  sets  up  a  prob- 
lem that  finds  a  possible  solution  (circular  narrative)  in  creating  a  child 
robot  capable  of  loving  its  parents.  Through  love,  it  is  postulated,  the 
David-boy  will  acquire  a  subconscious,  the  inner  world  of  metaphor,  intu- 
ition, self-motivated  reasoning  and  will  learn  to  dream  and  to  love  uncon- 
ditionally, thereby  satisfying  the  market  needs  of  childless  couples.  These, 
then,  are  the  steps  presented  to  introduce  us  to  the  young  mecha  David, 
his  most  perfect  creation,  the  simulacrum  Pinocchio  on  invisible  strings. 

As  already  stated,  Benigni  places  his  story  on  three  planes.  On  the  first, 
he  introduces  the  viewer  to  a  physical  typo/topo-graphy  of  the  story,  includ- 
ing shots  of  deserted  streets  in  a  small  town  in  Italy;  then  he  introduces  the 
act  of  creation  by  having  the  Blue  Fairy  proclaim  the  news  about  spreading 
joy  in  the  world;  and,  finally,  the  block  of  wood,  soon  to  be  Pinocchio,  is 
brought  into  the  film.  The  framing  discourse  is  woven  together  by  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Blue  Fairy  and  the  butterfly.  In  the  second  sequence 
of  the  first  part,  after  the  appearance  of  the  coach  that  carries  the  Blue  Fairy, 
we  arrive  in  a  square  with  a  fountain  and  notice  a  Pinocchio-like  shadow  on 
the  wall,  as  well  as  the  shadow  of  a  flying  butterfly.  The  voice-over  narrates 
from  the  appearance  of  the  coach  to  the  square: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king,  our  viewers  will  say.  No  kids.  In  this 
tale,  there  is  a  place  where  animals  can  speak,  a  child  can  look  like  a 
grown-up,  and,  very  often,  grown-ups  can  act  like  children.  Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  simple  piece  of  wood.  (Benigni,   Pinocchio) 

As  the  coach  stops,  the  Blue  Fairy  descends  and  the  butterfly  rests  on 
her  index  finger.  As  Medoro,  the  coach  driver,  mumbles  to  himself  about 
asking  the  Blue  Fairy  to  bring  light,  she  exclaims:  "Spreading  joy  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  in  this  world,"  to  which,  Medoro,  answers:  "A  thing  that 
comes  into  the  world  and  spreads  no  joy  or  happiness  might  just  as  well 
never  have  been  born  at  all."  After  a  chat  about  the  non-existence  of  time, 
the  fairy  steps  back  into  the  coach  and  lightly  blows  away  the  butterfly,  as 
night  turns  to  day.  Medoro  thanks  her  for  the  light  as  they  leave  through 
the  gate,  over  the  bridge,  and  water  sprouts  out  of  the  fountain.  We  then 
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follow  the  butterfly  through  the  streets,  leading  to  the  populated  main 
square.  It  is  now  full  day  and  the  butterfly  touches  one  of  the  logs  on  a  cart 
leaving  town,  about  to  go  over  the  bridge.  The  log  goes  bouncing  along 
until  it  arrives  at  Geppetto's  door,  the  soon-to  be  Pinocchio  is  about  to 
meet  his  "father." 

The  framing  devices  that  Spielberg  and  Benigni  use  posit  two  very  dif- 
ferent points  of  emphasis  on  the  mainframe  of  their  narrative  about  the 
process  of  creation.  For  Spielberg,  the  origin  must  be  found  in  a  catastro- 
phe, whereas  for  Benigni  it  is  found  in  spreading  joy.  The  former  positions 
him  in  a  traumatic  and  didactic  world,  the  latter  in  a  life-affirming  and 
ludic  process.  Interestingly,  the  process  of  creation  for  the  Italian  director 
is  precisely  a  network,  a  set  of  links:  the  street,  the  coach,  the  shadow,  the 
butterfly,  the  Blue  Fairy,  the  crowd,  the  cart,  the  log,  Geppetto,  the  very 
network  that  the  voiceover  in  Spielberg's  intro  didactically  announces  as  a 
"chain  mail  society."  We  go  back  to  what  Benigni  said  about  Life  is 
Beautiful — that  he  prefers  to  evoke  rather  than  to  mimic  reality,  a  belief 
that  he  exhibits  in  his  artisan  quality  of  his  films  (clearly,  the  European  film 
industry  is  hard-pressed  to  compete  with  Hollywood-style  budgets)  and 
that  he  preferred  to  be  faithful  to  the  original  text  rather  than  to  re-invent 
(so  as  to  claim  à  la  Spielberg)  the  story.  What  appears  as  a  minor  point  in 
Benigni's  intro  actually  assumes  a  poetic  discourse  and  the  viewer  finds  it 
in  Medoro's  remark  to  the  Blue  Fairy  about  the  importance  of  spreading 
joy  or  happiness.  If  a  meta-dialogue  of  sorts  can  be  seen  taking  place 
between  the  two  movies  (where  one  comments  on  the  other's  intentions 
and  realization),  it  rests  on  the  fact  that  Spielberg's  film  which  opened  on 
29  June  2001,  about  a  year-and-a-half  before  Benigni's  (25  December 
2002).  And  if  we  remember  the  failed  attempt  at  reconciliation  in  2000, 
we  can  see  how  each  director  positions  himself  with  regards  to  the  other. 
AI  posits  itself  as  a  demarcation  point  between  our  everlasting  present, 
enveloped  in  its  technological  aura,  and  the  historical  world.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Italian  weekly  L'Espresso,  Francesca  Tarissi  in  interviewing 
Kevin  Warwick-a  maverick  would-be-mecha-English  scientist — ,  is  befud- 
dled by  his  transhumanism: 

In  molti  si  chiedono  perché  lei  ami  tanto  gli  ibridi  uomo-macchina. 
Non  le  piace  la  natura  umana?  Che  cosa  ci  trova  di  sbagliato? 

"Francamente  trovo  che  gli  esseri  umani  siano  assai  limitati  in  ciò 
che  possono  o  non  possono  fare.  Soprattutto  se  li  confrontiamo  con  le 
capacità  di  un  computer  [...]  Per  non  parlare  dei  nostri  modi  di  comuni- 
care: sono  semplicemente  terribili.  Personalmente  non  vedo  l'ora  che 
arrivi  il  tempo  in  cui  gli  ibridi  saranno  un  fatto  del  tutto  normale  [...]" 
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Ma  perché  un  cyborg  dovrebbe  essere  migliore  di  noi? 

"Io  considero  il  cyborg  in  termini  di  upgrade  mentali  [...]  i  cyborgs 
avranno  anche  dei  sensi  extra.  E  saranno  capaci  di  pensare  in  più  di  tre 
dimensioni.  Se  ci  si  riflette  un  attimo  è  il  grande  limite  delle  capacità 
intellettive  degli  esseri  umani."  (Tarissi,  41-42) 

Technology  reflects  back  into  the  human,  altering  not  only  its  con- 
sciousness, but  making  the  internal  body  the  space  where  the  mecha  meets 
the  orga  (in  AT  s  terms).  Already,  the  World  Wide  Web  provides  an  exten- 
sion of  our  communicative  self  in  terms  of  ubiquity  and  extended  referen- 
tiality  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  speed  of  such  architectonics.  The  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nose,  and  now  with  Warwick  even  the  hand  have  been  put 
through  a  biofeedback  process  that  acts  as  the  working  foundation  for  its 
final  dream:  the  Other  as  a  human  machine  (the  David  in  us).  In  this,  we 
have  the  final  realization  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  rational  being  as  mas- 
ter of  a  clockwork  universe,  whose  ultimate  realization  can,  ironically,  be 
only  the  intrinsic  Other,  and,  therefore,  a  human  simulacrum. 

Benigni's  Pinocchio  is  perhaps  the  last  vestige  of  the  connection 
between  the  ontological  grounding  of  the  Middle  Ages  (via  the  Enlighten- 
ment reductive  link)  and  European  Romanticism's  gestalt,  which  we  have 
come  to  claim  as  modernity.  It  would  be  erroneous  simply  to  summarize 
that  discursive  triad  to  a  Baroque  piece  into  "gone  purtroppo  bad"  (as  if  the 
almost  completely  negative  American  reviews  supplied  any  critical  dis- 
course rather  than  an  ideological/Ameri-centric  one).  Gianni  Vattimo's 
intervention  in  Tarissi's  piece  on  the  coming  cyborg  {Ma  io  sto  col  "poveruo- 
mo" che  siamo)  simply  and  clearly  identifies  the  innate  danger  of  the 
cyborg:  "i  loro  microchip  li  renderanno  anche  infinitamente  più  controlla- 
bili da  ogni  genere  di  agenzie  e  di  poteri."  (Vattimo,  43)  The  wooden  pup- 
pet, we  must  remember,  is  born  without  strings.  It  actually  summarizes  the 
potential  for  freedom  inherent  in  creation.  As  in  Benigni's  work  and  in  the 
original,  the  log  finds  its  own  shaper,  the  process  that  will  give  it  form  but 
not  meaning,  since  meaning  already  resides  in,  and  is  the  critical  potential  of, 
the  artistic  work.  David,  on  the  other  hand,  is  born  as  a  boy-replacement,  a 
substitute  that  monitors  and  is  constantly  monitored.  In  this,  the  act  of  cre- 
ation is  rendered  not  as  a  diminished  potential;  rather,  it  seeks  a  surrogate 
and  portrays  it  as  the  overcoming  principle,  the  finality  of  humanity,  though, 
we  infer,  it  is  as  the  tremendous  stasis  of  unrealizable  desire,  a  Lacanian  thing. 
In  other  words,  unbeknownst  to  Spielberg,  who  is  awash  in  sentimentality, 
though  he  masks  his  work  with  special  effects,  the  machine  does  not  become 
the  bridge  to  a  new-found  spirituality.  The  thing  in  itself  does  not  possess  its 
story,  except  through  human  consciousness.  David,  or  the  "beloved"  (the 
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Hebrew  meaning  of  the  name)  is  a  derivative  of  humanity,  a  fact  that  the 
final  sequences  in  the  film  cannot  alter.  The  beloved  is  at  once  a  sterile  and 
frozen  (no  pun  intended)  action  in  its  manifestation,  and  trans-humanism 
falls  flat  in  its  karma  (the  word  action  is  Sanskrit  in  origin  and  originally 
included  notions  of  both  causality  and  consequences). 

Detachment 

After  the  image,  the  word.  As  David  is  introduced  to  its  new  family  we 
hear  "he  is  so  real,"  which  the  critical  viewer  realizes  means  that  life  exists 
on  the  surface  only.  But,  can  surfaces  acquire  depth,  materiality?  After  the 
exaggerated  emotive  displays,  after  having  been  given  Martin's  (the 
comatose  boy  David  replaces)  Teddy  (a  talking  bear  that  accompanies  him 
throughout  the  story  as  a  thinking  guide/ reflection  tool,  a  sort  of  techno- 
cricket), after  having  been  read  Pinocchio's  story  (desire's  imprint  -  chang- 
ing from  a  puppet  to  a  real  boy),  David  is  still  only  a  competing  machine. 
In  fact,  his  actions  misread,  it  is  abandoned  by  its  would-be  human  moth- 
er in  the  woods.  This  happens  after  it,  seemingly,  almost  drowns  Martin  in 
the  pool  (Martin  miraculously  recovered  from  his  disease,  only  to  find  a 
mecha  competitor  at  home,  which  brings  him  closer  to  death  than  his 
coma).  In  the  woods,  alone  with  his  Teddy,  David  soon  discovers  his  kind, 
the  discarded  techno-plus  of  a  consuming  world. 

Benigni's  Pinocchio  (meaning  literally  eye-of-pine)  is  in  Geppetto's 
words,  self-making;  "it's  as  if  it's  making  itself"  and  "the  son  I  never  had." 
Pinocchio  is  already  speaking  even  before  he  acquires  a  form.  As  soon  as  he 
is  made,  in  Benigni's  interpretation,  he  disrupts  everything;  he  is  energy  yet 
to  be  channelled  and  harvested,  a  child.  Yet,  his  early  phrases:  "there's  a 
whole  world  out  there,"  "it's  good  to  be  alive,"  "what  a  wonderful  world 
this  is!"  point  to  a  consciousness.  In  a  way,  this  coming-into-being  mirrors 
the  shadow  near  the  fountain  of  the  beginning  sequence,  as  if  Pinocchio 
already  pre-existed  in  living  form  he  assumed.  Thus,  Benigni  acknowledges 
the  original  text  while  giving  it  a  new  life  in  the  movie.  In  contrast,  AI  s 
world  is  not  to  be  celebrated,  but  to  be  feared  at  all  levels.  It  is  a  closed, 
hateful  society,  perhaps,  a  mirror  of  the  always  entertaining,  present-day 
America,  scared  into  submission  by  the  Other,  which  pre-dates  the  events 
leading  to  the  war  in  Iraq.  For  the  eye-of-pine,  the  world  is  continuous  dis- 
covery, and  through  interaction  with  it,  one  acquires  the  realization  of  the 
creative  process,  the  joy  of  being  at  its  full  potential.  A  process  that,  per- 
haps, music  has  best  been  able  to  render  if  we  were  to  think  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Of  course,  the  potential  is  yet  in  its  development  stage, 
it  is  both  destructive  and  creative,  a  Shiva  dance  without  full  knowledge. 
As  Pinocchio  meets  the  cricket,  the  wisdom  and  limits  of  the  world,  we  see 
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this  effect  taking  place  as  the  cricket  is  pursued  with  a  hammer,  as  we  hear 
that  "books  are  vile."  Benigni  gives  the  puppet  a  child  quality  completely 
free  of  the  saccharine;  Pinocchio  is  simply  a  hyperactive  child,  at  times,  a 
pest.  This  is  where  the  American  critics  failed  to  realize  the  true  essence  of 
Benigni's  Pinocchio.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  faithful  to  the  original  (the 
whale,  copyright  or  not,  is  once  again  a  pescecane — a  shark  in  Benigni's 
work),  to  be  sugar  coated  à  la  Disney.  Rather,  it  is  meant  to  show  the  var- 
ious, complex  stages  of  human  growth.  The  removal  from  representation 
of  the  purely  destructive  forces,  the  sadistic  moments  that  animate  each 
child  as  s/he  comes  to  terms  with  the  greater  "I"  of  society  (the  superego), 
are  quite  harmful  since  in  the  mirroring  effect  the  young  viewer  is  given  an 
impossible  goal  to  attain.  This  is  a  characteristic  that  the  American  way  of 
life  continuously  presupposes  for  all  ages  and  people,  as  the  technique  by 
which  Kapital  exercises  full  control  on  the  everyday  life  of  living  beings  by 
way  of  the  spectacle — as  Debord  in  1967,  and  then  in  1987,  made  us  ludi- 
cally  aware.  Finally,  Pinocchio,  refuses  to  attend  school  and  instead  steps 
into  the  space  of  his  own  kind-the  puppet  theatre  where  characters  from 
the  Commedia  dell'Arte  give  their  static  representations  to  the  common 
public.  Yet  the  difference  is  immediately  visible:  the  puppets  are  on  strings, 
while  Pinocchio  is  stringless.  He  is  immediately  recognized  by  name  as  one 
of  their  kind,  again  as  if  he  actually  pre-existed.  Perhaps  Benigni  is  making 
an  ironic  statement  or  commentary  on  the  Oscars  as  he  (Pinocchio) 
approaches  the  stage  where  the  puppets  are.  In  an  interview  with  Davide 
Grieco  for  the  Italian  newspaper  l'Unità,  Benigni  says: 

Sì,  però  era  quella  una  citazione  da  Pinocchio.  Non  è  che  Pinocchio  cita  la 
presa  degli  Oscar.  Era  già  lì.  Lì  era  una  citazione  di  Pinocchio  involontaria. 
Però  era  esattamente  la  stessa  cosa.  Dovevo  saltare  sulle  teste  degli  spetta- 
tori perché  ho  talmente  letto  tanto  Pinocchio  e  mi  sento  che  appartengo 
così  tanto  al  mondo  dello  spettacolo  che  mi  sembrava  naturale.  Quando 
Sofia  Loren  ha  detto:  "Roberto  Benigni!"  ho  pensato  che  dicesse:  "Vieni 
dalle  tue  sorelle  burattine!"  e  ho  risposto:  "Eccomi  amici  del  cuore,  vengo!" 
Mi  sento  così  tanto  in  questo  mondo,  e  così  ho  pensato  che  finalmente  mi 
avevano  visto  fuori  e  mi  avevano  chiamato.  (Griego,  2002  online.  I  wish  to 
thank  Dottoressa  Patrizia  Bettella  for  this  reference.) 

On  the  stage  with  the  other  puppets,  Pinocchio  is  among  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  a  world  before  the  world  he  has  stepped  into.  When  the  pup- 
pets' proprietor,  Fire-Eater,  frames  him  as  an  intruder  in  the  story  repre- 
sented on  stage,  and  in  his  world,  and  is  about  to  eat  him,  to  swallow  him 
back  in  the  potential  chaos  of  origins,  Pinocchio  escapes  by  telling  fibs, 
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exaggerated  stories  about  his  own  poor  origins.  Pinocchio  discovers  that  he 
can  move  authority  to  compassion  through  a  narrative  conscious  of  its 
public.  Amongst  the  various  intertextualities  present,  the  richness  of  all  the 
texts  that  resonate  within  Collodi's  fable,  this  particular  event  is  closer  to 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  than  most  people  in  an  American  audience  would 
realize.  The  compassion  of  which  Boccaccio  writes,  as  a  marked  record  of 
the  base  of  humanism,  in  his  proemio:  "Umana  cosa  è  l'aver  compassione 
per  gli  afflitti;  e  come  che  a  ciascuna  persona  stea  bene,  a  coloro  è  massi- 
mamente richesto  li  quali  già  hanno  di  conforto  avuto  mestiere,  e  hannol 
trovato  in  alcun"  (Boccaccio,  26)  requires  that  particular  I-Thou  relation- 
ship of  Buberian  fame,  the  Other-in  I  recognition.  Fire-Eater  is,  then,  a 
form  of  authority  within  a  humanistic  construct,  capable  of  resonating  to 
stories,  however  stretched  they  might  be.  It  is  the  triumph  of  logos,  the 
word,  which  forms  the  world  with  understanding  that  provides  the  con- 
nective link  between  beings.  By  virtue  of  narration,  Pinocchio  becomes  the 
Everyman — "I  never  knew  my  name,"  as  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  when  Ulysses 
escapes  death  thanks  to  his  story-telling  abilities  (and  Pinocchio  is  reward- 
ed for  it  with  five  pieces  of  gold).  We  must  refer  to  Maurice  Blanchot's 
work,  especially  L'espace  littéraire,  to  see  in  the  artist's  creation  the  process 
by  which  death  is  contained. 

Death 

When  Benigni's  Pinocchio  meets  up  with  the  cat  and  the  fox,  his  fortunes 
have  just  turned.  From  rags  to  a  modest  bit  of  gold,  he  is  nevertheless 
tempted  by  the  idea  of  investment,  to  turn  five  gold  pieces  into  10  million. 
The  get-rich-quick  scheme  is  the  folly  of  the  gullible,  of  those  who  have  no 
savvy  about  the  mechanisms  of  Kapitalism.  In  fact,  the  address  given  to 
Pinocchio  by  the  two  criminals  is  Nincompoop  Land,  Miracle  Meadow. 
Only  a  devoted  and  uncritical  believer  would  fail  to  see  a  critical  assess- 
ment of  the  performance  of  "miracles"  in  a  religious  space  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  religion  and  the  economic  order.  When  Pinocchio  meets 
his  momentary  friends,  who  are  actually  assassins,  he  is,  finally,  alone  in 
meeting  with  his  naïveté  in  the  soul's  darkest  hour  (la  noche  oscura  of  the 
soul).  The  Blue  Fairy's  refusal  to  help  and  to  give  him  refuge  in  her  safe 
house  is  the  announcement  that  he  is  alone  in  the  world.  Hanging  by  the 
neck  (but,  can  a  puppet  really  die?)  from  a  tree  branch  at  midnight,  the 
scene  is  stark  and  brutally  real-no  evoking  in  this  context,  just  the  irreme- 
diable violence  represented.  The  assassins'  comment  upon  departing — 
"Remember,  puppet,  there's  always  the  possibility  of  a  second  chance  when 
life  leaves  you  dangling" — is  the  ultimate,  sarcastic  commentary,  given  the 
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context.  In  Collodi's  text,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  full  moon,  only  that  the 
assassins  tied  and  hanged  him  from  an  oak  tree. 

The  image  of  Pinocchio's  death  offers  us,  diffused  in  a  dark  blue,  a 
robust  tree  on  the  left  of  the  screen,  a  full,  swollen  moon  in  the  background 
that  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  frame.  The  puppet  is  hanging  from  the 
branch  with  his  feet  seemingly  touching  the  circumference  of  the  moon's 
circle,  coming  to  rest,  after  some  struggling,  at  the  bottom  of  the  circle. 

In  AI,  David  and  the  bear  are  in  the  woods  looking  for  Fairy  (just 
before  he  is  discarded  by  his  adopted  mother,  David  pleads:  "If  Pinocchio 
becomes  a  real  boy,  and  I  become  a  real  boy,  can  I  come  home?").  They 
then  meet  up  with  Gigolo-Joe.  The  singing  Gigolo-Joe  is  a  pleasure  mecha 
on  the  run  for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit.  They  meet  up  in  the  dump, 
in  the  night,  with  a  host  of  other  discarded  mechas  looking  for  parts,  can- 
nibalizing other  discards.  As  the  scene  unfolds,  an  ominous  full  moon  rises 
in  the  background,  the  same  full  moon  we  see  in  Benigni's  work,  except 
that  in  AI  the  full  moon  is  actually  a  hot-air  balloon  used  by  a  bounty 
hunter/orga  fanatic  of  sorts  hunting  for  mechas  to  capture  and  bring  to  the 
Flesh  Fair.  The  mecha  hunter  Lord  Johnson-Johnson,  though,  is  a  partic- 
ularly constructed  character  and  seems  physically  to  mimic  Fellini  — same 
body  type,  same  hat,  same  cape.  And,  what  is  more  Fellinian  than  a  circus, 
with  its  clowns  and  joyous  atmosphere? 

In  one,  desolate  moment  the  two  films  come  together.  The  same  stark 
image:  the  full  moon  in  the  background,  trees  in  the  foreground,  bushes  all 
around,  The  difference  is  Gigolo-Joe,  who  is  underneath  the  rising  moon. 
There  is  also  the  same  ominous  result:  death  awaits  the  would-be  real/ 
human  child.  It  is  as  if  Pinocchio  were  talking  back  to  AI  (perhaps  this  recalls 
Fellini/Benigni's  collaborative  Pinocchio  project),  providing  a  metadiscourse 
on  the  trajectory  of  Spielberg's  version,  and  the  inversion  of  light  and  dark 
between  scenes  (Medoro  asks  the  Fairy  for  light,  the  moon  reflects  light) 
recalls  Medoro's  words:  "A  thing  that  comes  into  the  world  and  spreads  no 
joy  or  happiness  might  just  as  well  never  have  been  born  at  all." 

With  the  Flesh  Fair,  Spielberg  illustrates  racist  practices  against  the 
Other,  but  the  Other  here  are  the  mechas  of  the  world.  The  discarded  and 
illegal  mechas  are  rounded  up  by  the  Hounds  (men  on  motorcycles  who 
resemble  wolves),  another  fairy  element  that  collapses  the  science-fiction 
narrative  into  a  moral  play.  The  Flesh  Fair  is  a  mix  circus  and  World  Wide 
Wrestling  atmosphere,  a  poor  man's  circus,  where  the  human  public  comes 
to  celebrate  itself.  The  spectacle  is  provided  by  the  various  ways  mechas  are 
killed  and  life  celebrated.  "We  are  alive  and  this  is  a  celebration  of  life!"  we 
hear  in  the  background,  as  the  M.C.,  who  is  also  the  person  responsible  for 
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the  hunting  (again,  the  Fellini-like  type),  prepares  to  stir  up  emotions. 

The  mechas'  point  of  view  is  quite  different.  David  is  told  a  different 
version  from  two  of  the  older  mechas  in  the  cage  (yet,  David  belongs  in  no 
man's  land  because  he  is  the  first  of  its  kind):  "History  repeats  itself.  It's  the 
rite  of  blood  and  electricity."  (AI)  and,  "So,  when  the  opportunities  avail 
themselves,  they  pick  away  at  us  ...  cutting  back  our  numbers  so  they  can 
maintain  numerical  superiority."  (AI)  In  this  sequence,  Spielberg  stretches 
his  rhetoric  to  the  point  of  damaging  the  story:  it  is  not  that  mechas  are 
reproducing,  but  that  they  are  being  produced.  Ultimately,  it  is  human 
agency  and  economic  production  that  bring  more  mechas  into  the  human 
world.  The  flawed  analysis  that  is  offered  to  and  through  David  becomes 
an  expedient  to  capture  our  sympathy  for  the  boy-machine.  The  narrative 
strategy,  instead,  works  on  a  collective  flashback,  where  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  lives  of  Afro-Americans,  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  various  witch-hunts 
throughout  the  Western  world,  come  together  in  the  mecha  vessel  to 
remind  us  of  our  collective,  social  guilt.  Interestingly,  the  rage  against  the 
machines  turns  against  Lord  Johnson-Johnson,  the  orga  preacher,  when  he 
brings  up  David  to  "trial."  Undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the 
public  sees  a  mecha  in  child  form  accounts  for  the  refined  mecha  spell. 
When  he  is  brought  into  the  circus's  centre  ring  (with  Gigolo-Joe  tagging 
along  for  protection)  and  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  David  cries  out  a  des- 
perate chant:  "Don't  burn  me.  Don't  burn  me.  I'm  not  Pinocchio!  Don't 
make  me  die!  I'm  David.  I'm  David!"  One  woman,  in  affirmation  of  the 
difference,  responds,  "Mechas  do  not  plead  for  their  lives."  Then  someone 
else  shouts  out  the  well-known  New  Testament  phrase:  "Let  he  who  is 
without  Sim  cast  the  first  stone!"  (author's  italics)  and  the  crowd  turns, 
pelting  Lord  Johnson-Johnson  with  stones  then  attacking  him,  and  a  revolt 
of  the  common  folk  ensues  (volatility  of  the  spectacle);  they  cannot  bear 
executing  David,  who  is  so  like  a  real  human  child. 

The  Quest 

Both  David  and  Pinocchio,  after  their  respective  encounters  with  death, 
proceed  to  search  for  the  way  back  to  the  "father"  (Professor  Hobby; 
Geppetto),  with  their  helpers  (Gigolo-Joe  and  Teddy;  Blue  Fairy  and  the 
Cricket)  watching  over  them.  They  embark  on  their  quest  as  an  educative 
process  and  through  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  (Dr.  Know,  school  prop- 
er). Again,  it  is  David's  desire  to  become  real  through  the  Blue  Fairy  that 
will  eventually  lead  him  full  circle  back  to  his  creator.  In  Pinocchio's  situa- 
tion, the  various  tangents  off  the  main  course  towards  his  father  make  him 
understand,  on  each  occasion,  something  more  about  his  relationship  with 
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his  father  as,  with  each  event,  he  becomes  less  a  "child"  and  more  human. 
Of  course,  Benigni  does  not  follow  the  original  text  to  the  letter,  in  that 
the  child  is  not  replaced  by  a  proper  adult  at  the  end  of  the  quest,  as  hap- 
pens in  Collodi's  text.  Both  Benigni  and  Spielberg  make  frequent  cross-ref- 
erences to  each  other's  vision  of  the  original  text.  For  example,  David's 
"educative  space,"  Rouge  City,  is  intentionally  and  ironically  analogous  to 
the  "space  of  entertainment"  in  Playland  and,  also,  to  the  circus  where 
Pinocchio  as  a  donkey  is  brought  to  perform.  The  passage  from  puppet  to 
animal  to  puppet  again  is  similar  to  the  passage  from  a  David  before 
knowledge  (in  David's  questioning  of  how  can  the  Blue  Fairy  turn  a  robot 
into  a  real  boy,  and  where  she  can  be  found)  to  a  David  who,  using  reason, 
acquires  sufficient  knowledge  to  ask  Dr.  Know  the  right  question,  and  in 
so  doing  becomes  more  human-like.  Both  the  riddle,  where  to  find  the 
Blue  Fairy,  and  answer  lie  in  the  following  pseudo  nursery-rhyme  from  AI: 

Come  away,  O  human  child, 

to  the  waters  and  the  wild  ... 

with  a  fairy  hand  in  hand, 

for  the  world's  more  full  of  weeping 

than  you  can  understand. 

Your  quest  will  be  perilous, 

yet  the  reward  is  beyond  price. 

In  his  book, 

HOW  CAN  A  ROBOT  BECOME  HUMAN? 

Professor  ALLEN  HOBBY  writes 

of  the  power  which 

will  transform 

Mecha  into  Orga  (AI) 

David  then  asks  Dr.  Know,  "Will  you  tell  me  how  to  find  her?"  and 
the  answer  is  "Discovery  is  quite  possible.  Our  Blue  Fairy  does  exist  in  one 
place,  and  in  one  place  only.  At  the  end  of  the  world  where  the  lions  weep. 
Here  is  the  place  dreams  are  born." 

Return 

In  meeting  with  their  respective  fathers,  David  and  Pinocchio  undergo  dif- 
ferent changes.  For  David,  his  sense  of  uniqueness  is  destroyed  when  he 
realizes  that  he  is  one  of  many  copies  of  a  real  boy:  Professor's  Hobby  dead 
son.  Pinocchio,  on  the  other  hand,  refuels  his  love  for  Geppetto  and  under- 
goes a  transformation  by  his  acts  of  self-sacrifice.  Both  meet  their  fathers 
symbolically,  in  a  space  surrounded  by  water:  David  in  a  half-submerged  sky- 
scraper in  New  York  (that  is  also  home  to  Dr.  Hobby's  enterprise,  Cybertro- 
nics  Manufacturing,  the  end  of  the  world);  Pinocchio  in  a  shark's  belly. 
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Pinocchio's  trial  in  the  sharks  belly  is  no  match  for  the  anguished  trial 
David  undergoes.  The  mecha  boy  learns  that  he  is  one  of  many  boys  and 
girls  and  he  loses  his  sense  of  uniqueness,  of  being.  In  fact,  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy, David  kills  with  a  lamp  (light),  the  first  David  brother- replica  he 
encounters,  while  obsessively  shouting  "I'm  David,"  over  and  over. 

Professor  Hobby's  appearance  and  explanation  of  how  unique  David's 
voyage  has  been  and  what  he  has  become-the  first  of  a  kind-literally  send 
David  over  the  edge.  As  the  professor  goes  out  of  the  room  to  gather 
David's  "real  mothers  and  fathers," — the  team  that  created  him — David 
sits  at  the  edge  of  the  cornice,  unable  to  bear  the  truth  that  has  just  been 
revealed.  To  his  left,  we  see  the  statue,  the  symbol  of  Cybertronics,  the 
human-like  form  with  arms  extended  downwards  and  seemingly  about  to 
fly  off,  in  contrast  to  David's  defeated  and  slumped  posture.  His  quest,  his 
return  to  what  he  believed  was  the  Blue  Fairy,  ends  with  his  attempt  at  sui- 
cide. He  throws  himself  into  the  waters  below,  almost  whispering 
"Mommy."  Once  in  the  water,  he  is  magically  carried  by  a  school  offish  to 
the  entrance  of  what  used  to  be  a  Pinocchio  theme  park.  Rescued  by 
Gigolo-Joe,  with  the  infallible  amphibiocopter  (a  helicopter  that  can  also 
go  underwater),  he  descends  once  again,  this  time  with  Teddy  in  the 
amphibious  machine,  to  enter  into  the  theme  park  (Gigolo-Joe  has  been 
captured  by  the  police  after  he  rescues  David). 

Benigni's  Pinocchio  does  not  undergo  the  trauma  of  identity  reclama- 
tion but  of  Geppetto's  repudiation  in  the  shark's  belly,  though  Geppetto's 
renunciation  does  not  last  long  and  is  finally  resolved  through  a  father's 
love  and  understanding  of  his  son's  shortcomings.  Through  their  love  for 
each  other,  they  manage  to  escape  the  shark's  belly  and  reunite  as  a  family. 

Stasis 

The  stasis  that  we  have  identified  in  Benigni's  and  Spielberg's  narratives 
points  to  a  period  of  non-realization,  of  repetitious  compulsion  that  invests 
the  protagonists.  Visually  marked  in  David,  in  Pinocchio  is  mirrored  back 
as  duty:  he  embraces  the  need  to  provide  for  his  ailing  father.  In  so  doing, 
Pinocchio  re-assumes  the  vestiges  of  the  "bestia  da  soma,"  the  working  ani- 
mal that  he  was  when  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  donkey,  but  this  time  he 
is  ethically  motivated.  In  succumbing  to  an  animal  state,  he  replaces  his 
best  friend  Lampwick  (the  alter-ego,  the  boy  who  could  not  change  back 
from  animal  to  human)  whom  he  first  met  in  prison  and  who  became  his 
partner  in  Playland.  The  donkey  Lampwick,  Pinocchio  soon  discovers,  as 
he  slaves  away  for  glasses  of  milk  at  Giangio's  farm,  is  dying  and  the  last 
thing  that  Pinocchio  can  do — again,  compassion  being  what  qualifies 
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Humanism — is  to  share  with  his  old  friend  a  tangerine  lollipop  like  the  one 
that  had  bonded  them  in  prison.  In  a  way,  the  narrative  comes  full  circle 
as  Pinocchio  is  brought  back  to  consider  the  displaced  world  he  would 
have  been  frozen  into,  had  it  not  been  for  recognizing  and  being  guided  by 
his  "helpers,"  the  Fairy  and  the  Cricket.  By  understanding  their  motives, 
Pinocchio  was  able  to  give  more  and  more  direction  to  the  unbridled  life- 
energy  he  represented.  The  passage  that  this  "stasis"  represents  is  that  of 
stepping  out  of  the  ludic  for  the  ethical  being,  in  a  Kierkegaardian  way. 

Going  back  underwater  to  the  Pinocchio  theme  park,  David  is  the  per- 
sonification of  obsessive  compulsion.  In  this  sequence,  the  creative  process 
is  at  a  standstill  and,  like  the  postmodernist  process  that  sustains  it,  ends 
up  frozen  in  compulsive  parody.  As  the  amphibicopter  moves  through  the 
Coney  Island  Park,  we  enter  through  Pinocchio's  gate,  over  the  bridge  to 
see  Geppetto's  house,  with  the  wood-carver  chipping  away  at  a  half-fin- 
ished Pinocchio,  in  the  little  pseudo-Italian  town  (at  least  that's  what  the 
designers  of  the  set  think,  in  Naka  Bayashi's  words  "Fictitious  old  world 
Italy  that  was  Pinocchio's  world" — as  he  tells  us  in  the  Special  Features, 
Disk  2  of  AT)  and  up  the  steps  leading  to  a  Virgin-like  figure.  As  the 
machine  comes  to  a  stop,  we  see  that  the  figure  is  actually  the  Blue  Fairy 
enclosed  in  an  open  cage  shaped  like  a  shrine.  The  two  faces,  David's  and 
the  Blue  Fairy's,  merge,  eye  to  eye,  over  the  transparent  glass  of  the 
amphibicopter.  The  two  are  one  in  endless  reflection.  (David  and  Teddy 
had  become  entrapped  by  a  dislodged  Ferris  wheel  in  that  very  setting,  the 
boy  and  the  bear  inside  looking  out  at  the  Fairy,  underwater.) 

Rebirth,  or  the  Open  Conclusion 

What  concludes  the  separate  trajectories,  which  we  have  placed  under  the 
rubric  Rebirth,  is  a  becoming.  In  Pinocchio's  evolution,  he  becomes  the 
potential  but  "mature"  young  man  he  had  always  been;  in  David's 
epiphany,  he  fulfills  himself  by  being  the  wish  the  boy,  David,  had  been 
imprinted  with:  to  be  loved  as  a  real  boy  by  his  only  mother.  By  recogniz- 
ing his  ethical  self,  Pinocchio  is  rewarded  by  the  Blue  Fairy  and  made 
human;  David,  rather  awkwardly  for  the  narrative,  is  rewarded  by  the 
supreme  beings  by  seeing  the  mecha  evolve,  as  though  to  redeem  all  the 
bad  things  that  have  happened. 

David  is  restored  by  futuristic  robots,  more  like  angels  than  mechani- 
cal beings,  who  have  come  to  earth  to  retrace  their  origins.  Since  humani- 
ty has  disappeared,  the  working  David  and  Teddy  are  the  last  connections 
to  the  beings'  creators.  In  a  full  circle,  whose  concentric  waves  reflect  back 
to  the  centre,  the  origin  is  the  only  categorical  imperative.  Like  David,  the 
beings  realize  their  raison  d'être  in  their  search  for  origins,  which  in  David's 
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case  is  the  need  for  love.  It's  as  though  Spielberg  could  not  resist  one  last 
didactic  act.  And,  since  the  universe  is  like  a  memory  bank,  David's  moth- 
er can  be  re-created  for  a  day  (thanks  to  a  lock  of  hair)  and  David's  wish  is 
finally  fulfilled.  David  is  complete,  by  living  through  a  full  day  of  a  pseu- 
do-mother's devotion  to  her  pseudo-son  in  a  reconstructed,  hyper  techno- 
logical environment. 

Benigni's  Pinocchio,  though  he  becomes  flesh  and  bone,  does  not 
become  a  closed  book.  In  the  scene  preceding  his  transmogrification,  he  is 
sleepily  working  away  at  night  on  his  doorstep,  weaving  a  basket  (since  he 
has  another  job  to  boot).  Mice  and  then  the  coach  appear,  the  Blue  Fairy 
descends  and  recognizes  his  "good  heart."  They  part,  the  Cricket  offering 
to  stay,  but  Pinocchio  waves  him  on.  As  the  coach  approaches  the  bridge, 
Medoro  once  again  asks  for  light  (another  circle  is  completed)  and  as  night 
changes  magically  into  day,  we  overhear  the  Blue  Fairy  say,  "Tough  he  was 
such  a  beautiful  puppet."  Then  the  coach  crosses  the  bridge.  At  once,  in 
Pinocchio's  house,  everything  changes.  Geppetto  has  real  hair,  the  house 
has  a  richer  look,  and  Pinocchio  is  a  boy,  whereas  Pinocchio  the  puppet  lies 
sprawled  on  a  chair.  All  this  because  when  a  naughty  boy  changes  to  good, 
joy  is  spread  all  around  we  are  told. 

Benigni's  final  intervention  on  the  original  text  is  to  leave  open  the 
ending,  that  is,  not  to  abandon  the  boy  to  his  reformed,  ethical  ways,  but 
to  preserve  a  hint  of  the  ludic  in  the  form  of  a  shadow.  The  process  of  cre- 
ation, finally,  cannot  be  fully  governed;  it  must  retain  that  chaotic  element 
that  distinguishes  and  saves  it  from  extinction. 

In  his  final  consignment  Geppetto  hands  the  books  over  to  the  boy, 
but  his  shadow  on  the  wall  is  still  that  of  the  puppet.  As  he  is  about  to  enter 
the  school,  the  puppet  shadow  stops  at  the  door.  Instead  of  going  in,  the 
shadow  sees  the  butterfly  and  chases  it  on  the  street,  finally  disappearing 
into  the  Italian  countryside  and  becoming  one  again  with  Nature.  The  cre- 
ative process  is  only  the  shadow  of  it-the  individual  poiesis  split  from 
everyday  life  joins  back  with  the  elemental  energy  around  it,  ready  to  burst 
again  and  to  reclaim  another  story,  another  life. 
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ANNIE  IN  WONDERLAND: 

VIVANTI'S  SUA  ALTEZZA!  AND  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

DURING  FASCISM 


In  her  autobiographical  poem  "Ego,"  Annie  Vivanti  (1868-1942)  registers 
both  her  "multicultural"  heritage  and  her  view  of  poetry  as  inherently 
transnational  and  transgressive.1  The  Latin  of  the  title  already  announces 
the  impossibility  of  limiting  the  "I"  to  a  single  national  discourse,  and 
Vivanti's  casting  the  "world"  as  a  "customs  officer"  underscores  the  theme 
of  border-crossing.  In  the  poem,  the  author  succinctly  reports  her  diverse 
identity  and,  as  an  artist,  claims  for  herself  "the  whole  world:" 

Sono  in  contravvenzione,  o  Mondo  astuto. 
Volea  truffarti  con  la  merce  mia: 
Non  è  tabacco,  sigari  o  liquori, 
Nulla  di  spiritoso:  è  poesia. 

Del  mio  paese  chiedi?  Io  ti  rispondo: 
Non  ho  paese:  è  mia  tutta  la  terra! 
La  patria  mia  quale?  Mamma  è  tedesca, 
Babbo  italiano,  io  nacqui  in  Inghilterra. 

E  quale  la  mia  fede?  Io  vado  a  messa; 
La  musica  mi  edifica  e  ricrea: 
Ma  sono  battezzata  protestante. 
Di  nome  e  di  profile  sono  ebrea. 

(I  am  subject  to  a  fine,  O  wily  world.  /  I  tried  to  cheat  you  over  my  mer- 
chandise: /  It  is  not  tobacco,  cigars  or  liquor,  /  Nothing  spirited:  it  is  poetry  /  ...  / 


H  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  which  generously  funded  my  archival  research 
in  Florence.  I  also  thank  Dr.  Aldo  Ceccone,  curator  of  the  Archivio  storico 
Giunti,  who  was  extremely  gracious  in  facilitating  my  research. 
For  biographical  and  bibliographical  information  on  Annie  Vivanti  see: 
Caporossi,  "Annie  Vivanti";  Merry  "Annie  Vivanti"  and  Lepschy,  "The  Popular 
Novel." 
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You  ask  about  my  country?  I  reply:  /  I  have  no  country:  the  whole  earth  is  mine! 
/  What  is  my  fatherland?  Mama  is  German  /  Papa  Italian,  I  was  born  in  England. 
/  And  what  is  my  faith?  I  go  to  Mass:  /  The  music  uplifts  up  and  delights  me,  /  I 
was  baptized  a  Protestant.  /  My  name  and  profile  are  Jewish.)2 

Thirty-three  years  after  publishing  her  Lirica,  with  its  famous  preface 
by  Carducci,  Vivanti  brought  her  unique,  cosmopolitan  perspective  to  bear 
on  the  field  of  children's  literature,  penning  the  delightful  Sua  Altezza! 
(favola  candida)  in  1923.  However,  while  recent  years  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  scholarly  attention  afforded  Vivanti's  many  successful  novels,  plays, 
and  short  stories  for  adults,  her  children's  book  remains  neglected  in  the 
criticism. 

Indeed,  unlike  the  classic  works  of  Collodi,  De  Amicis,  Capuana  and 
Vamba,  copies  of  Vivanti's  children's  book  are  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  Florentine  press  Bemporad  &  Figlio 
boasted  among  its  strong  line  of  children's  literature  Collodi's  Pinocchio 
and  its  many  sequels  by  other  authors,  the  works  of  the  immensely  popu- 
lar Vamba  (Luigi  Bertelli),  Luigi  Capuana's  fables,  and  the  fantasy  books  of 
Emilio  Salgari,  among  many  others.3  Bemporad  published  two  editions  of 
Annie  Vivanti's  novel  for  children,  Sua  Altezza!  (favola  candida),  the  first  in 
the  spring  of  1923  and  a  second  edition  the  following  year.  Unlike  almost 
all  the  other  children's  books  from  this  press,  neither  edition  of  Sua  Altezza! 
was  illustrated  and  neither  appeared  in  the  "Biblioteca  Bemporad  per  i 
ragazzi"  series.  Ten  years  later,  Vivanti  re-published  the  novel  with 
Mondadori  in  Milan  in  an  abridged,  illustrated  version  under  the  title  // 
viaggio  incantato.4  Finally,  Einaudi  released  a  newly  illustrated  edition  of  // 


Vivanti,  Lirica,  pp.  9-10.  Translation  from  The  Defiant  Muse,  p.  41. 

-Tn  his  introduction  to  a  special  issue  of  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  Ermanno  Detti 
delineates  three  main  threads  in  the  "tapestry"  of  Italian  children's  literature:  the 
Fairy  Tale,  which  Collodi  used  to  great  effect  in  Pinocchio,  "Sentimentality," 
inaugurated  by  de  Amicis  in  Cuore  and  expressed  in  many  texts  through  the 
mid-twentieth  century,  and  the  Adventure  Story,  epitomized  by  Emilio  Salgari. 
See  also  Detti's  discussion  of  Vamba  in  "The  Difficult  Art  of  Making  People 
Laugh,"  pp.  152-154. 

4In  the  early  thirties,  Vivanti  transferred  not  only  her  children's  novel,  but  all  pub- 
lishing ties  from  Bemporad  to  Mondadori.  In  1920  she  had  signed  a  ten-year 
contract  with  Bemporad  concerning  the  rights  to  Naja  tripudians,  the  reprints  of 
I  divoratori,  "un  romanzo  per  ragazzi  che  si  impiega  di  scrivere"  {Sua  Altezza!), 
and  "un  romanzo  nuovo"  (Gioia).  The  shift  seems  indicative  of  the  general 
decline  of  Bemporad  and  ascent  of  Mondadori  in  the  period.  Bemporad,  a  major 
supplier  of  scholastic  texts,  was  particularly  affected  by  the  1929  institution 
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viaggio  incantato  in  1975.  Although  exact  sales  records  are  not  available, 
the  limited  number  of  editions  published,  the  absence  of  any  foreign  trans- 
lations of  the  book,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Bemporad  ever  to  invest  in 
producing  the  "richly  illustrated"  later  edition  that  Vivanti  had  planned,  all 
indicate  that  the  book  sold  modestly.  Its  two  editions  compare  unimpres- 
sively to  other  children's  books  of  the  time.  Cherubini's  Pinocchio  in 
Affrica,  for  example,  was  already  in  it  fifth  edition  in  1922,  and  Vamba's 
Novelle  lunghe  in  its  sixth  by  1933.  Nor  did  Sua  Altezza!  enjoy  the  success 
typical  of  Vivanti's  own  adult  works,  such  as  Naja  Tripudians,  which  saw 
its  sixth  edition  in  1932. 5 

My  discussion  will  address  the  following  questions:  How  does  this 
book,  written  in  Italian  for  a  juvenile  audience,  construct  the  categories  of 
childhood  and  of  Italy?  Secondly,  can  we  situate  the  visions  of  childhood 
and  of  Italy  developed  by  Vivanti  within  the  panorama  of  Italian  children's 
literature  of  the  period?  That  is,  does  Sua  Altezza!  serve  as  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  these  notions  in  the  early  years  of  fascism,  or  does  it  stand  as  an 
anomaly,  or  even  a  subversion  of  these  categories  vis-à-vis  contemporary 
texts  that  also  sought  to  intervene  in  the  formative  years  of  their  readers' 

development? 

*   *   * 

Sua  Altezza!  opens  with  an  anecdote  that  serves  as  its  dedication.  Vivanti 
tells  us  that  the  story  owes  its  genesis  to  the  desire  of  little  Prince  Valdemar 
for  a  story  with  fish  in  it.6  Valdemar  takes  expressions  quite  literally  and 

under  the  fascist  regime  of  the  standard  "Libro  di  Stato"  (Wakefield,  however, 
has  argued  that  the  Libro  was  not  the  root  cause  of  the  press's  financial  crisis  in 
this  period).  See  Tranfaglia,  Storia  degli  editori  italiani,  pp.  270-272,  and  Tatiana 
Wakefield  "Ascesa  e  crisi  della  Bemporad  (1918-1938)." 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  letters  and  documents  cited  are  found  in  the 
Vivanti  dossier  at  the  Archivio  storico  Giunti,  Florence. 

-'The  frontispiece  of  the  second  edition  (1924)  announces  that  the  book  had 
"giunta  al  13o  migliaio."  In  a  post-script  to  her  letter  to  Bemporad  of  14  March 
1923  (in  which  she  indicates  her  desire  for  a  second  edition  "riccamente  illus- 
trata") Vivanti  proposes  L.  5,000  as  the  price  for  the  rights  to  do  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation (though  no  specific  person  or  press  is  mentioned).  However,  no  discussion 
of  such  a  translation  appears  in  any  of  the  secretarial  communication  of  the  peri- 
od (while  many  letters  do  exist  concerning  the  rights  to  translate  Pinocchio, 
Vamba's  Ciondolino,  and  others  into  a  variety  of  languages).  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  translation  in  any  language  exists. 

"Valdemar,  Count  of  Rosenborg  was  born  in  1915,  and  thus  would  have  been 
about  seven  at  the  time  of  the  book's  composition.  In  a  post-script  to  her  letter 
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wonders  how  Vivanti  could  have  "put  fish  in  the  book"  if  she  did  not  even 
have  a  fish.  In  comically  representing  a  child's  literal  understanding  of 
expressions,  the  author  here  introduces  one  of  the  book's  main  strategies. 
Vivanti  agrees  with  the  insight  of  the  child's  naive  questions,  "Come  si  può 
mettere  in  un  libro  quello  che  non  si  ha?"  (vii)  and  assures  the  little  prince, 
and  her  readers,  that  she  has  put  in  nothing  but  "un  po'  di  allegrezza,  un 
po'  di  mestizia,  un  po'  di  fantasia.  E  molto  amore"  (vii).  The  story  ulti- 
mately offered  to  the  Danish  prince  recounts  the  fantastic  adventures  of  a 
boy  about  Valdemar's  age,  Bobby,  and  his  older  sister  Tina. 

The  story  begins  on  the  morning  of  Bobby's  seventh  birthday.  He  and 
his  older  sister  Tina  eagerly  await  a  promised  boat  outing,  but  are  disap- 
pointed by  the  rain.  Bored  at  home,  for  the  first  time  the  children  notice 
a  landscape  painting  that  hangs  above  the  piano.  As  they  contemplate  it, 
elements  in  the  painting  appear  to  shimmer.  Tina,  the  more  adventurous 
of  the  two,  climbs  up  to  get  a  closer  look  and  manages  to  enter  into  the 
landscape.  Bobby,  though  frightened,  follows  her  in,  and  their  adventures 
begin.  Tina  suddenly  remembers  her  mother's  words  from  earlier  that  day. 
The  "Spirit  of  the  Artist,"  her  mother  had  noted  with  reverence,  is  a  rare 
and  winged  thing.  Tina  decides  it  must  be  a  kind  of  butterfly  and  so  the 
children  begin  a  quest  to  find  it  within  the  painting.  Along  the  way,  they 
encounter  a  talking  gnu,  the  much  feared  but  affectionate  Babao,  a  child 
with  his  head  turned  backward,  and  a  whole  range  of  other  fantastic  char- 
acters. They  walk  on  water,  climb  a  rainbow,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  the 
bridge  of  adolescence  that  leads  into  the  fabulous  gardens  of  Sua  Altezza. 

Sua  Altezza,  a  beautiful  cherub  with  bow  and  arrow,  seduces  Tina  into 
eating  the  bitter  fruit  that  quickly  ages  her  and  then  erases  her  memory 
with  the  waters  of  Lethe.  The  cupid-like  creature  leads  Tina  into  his  realm, 
where  he  steals  her  heart  and  then  abandons  her  to  wander  through  the 
seemingly  endless  paths  of  his  domain.  Bobby,  determined  to  rescue  his  sis- 
ter, finds  the  artist,  who  can  see  that  Bobby  has  within  himself  the  "Anima 
dell'artista."  Time  does  not  pass  in  the  painting,  and  so  Bobby,  as  directed 
by  the  painter,  is  able  to  read  every  book  in  the  artist's  enormous  library. 
As  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  education  with  the  Divine  Comedy,  he  is 
transformed  into  a  strong  and  courageous  eagle.  He  swoops  into  the  dread- 
ed realm  of  Sua  Altezza,  plucks  up  his  sister  and  whisks  her  away.  Failing 

to  Bemporad  of  10  March  1923,  Vivanti  explains  that  Valdemar,  a  little 
"Altezza"  himself,  was  the  nephew  of  the  King  of  Denmark  (Christian  X)  as  well 
as  the  nephew  of  Vivanti's  own  neighbour,  the  Count  Calvi  of  Bergolo. 
(Valdemar  was  the  son  of  Mathilde,  Countess  Calvi  de  Bergolo,  and  great-grand- 
son of  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark.) 
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in  his  pursuit  to  recapture  Tina,  Sua  Altezza  grudgingly  returns  her  heart, 
but  not  without  a  final,  sinister  promise  that  they  will  meet  again.  In  a  pas- 
sage that  celebrates  fraternal  love,  Bobby  is  retransformed  into  himself,  and 
the  artist  carries  the  sleeping  children  back  out  of  the  painting  into  their 
home. 

Vivanti's  plot  participates  in  the  topos  of  a  fantastic  voyage  in  a  magi- 
cal land  framed  by  everyday  life  in  humdrum  reality,  a  topos  employed  by 
countless  tales  for  children  (we  can  think  of  the  exploits  of  Alice,  Dorothy, 
Max,  and  the  children  of  Narnia,  to  name  a  few).  Indeed,  just  one  year 
before  Vivantis  book  appeared,  Bemporad  published  in  their  "Biblioteca 
per  i  ragazzi"  series  Massimo  Bontempelli's  La  scacchiera  davanti  allo  spec- 
chio, the  tale  of  a  boy  who,  left  alone  as  a  punishment  for  an  unnamed  mis- 
deed, enters  into  the  reflection-world  of  the  living  room's  large  mirror. 
Guided  by  the  white  king  of  the  reflected  chessboard,  he  encounters  the 
images  of  everyone  who  has  ever  looked  into  that  mirror,  including  his 
grandmother  as  she  appeared  in  her  twenties.  Ultimately,  the  boy-narrator 
returns  to  reality  and  is  found  by  his  mother.  Vivanti's  and  Bontempelli's 
young  protagonists  share  the  experience  of  being  enclosed  in  a  restricted 
space.  For  Tina  and  Bobby,  the  rain  has  disappointed  their  hopes  of  an  out- 
ing. While  the  adults  have  the  freedom  to  go  off  to  a  concert,  the  children 
are  left  at  home  with  only  the  cat  to  amuse  them.  Bontempelli's  character 
is  imprisoned  within  one  room  of  the  house  and  told  not  to  touch  the  frag- 
ile objects  it  contains. 

The  spatial  limitations  the  children  must  endure  are  subject  to  tem- 
poral boundaries  as  well — Tina  and  Bobby  feel  the  weight  of  time  as  they 
count  the  hours  until  the  adults'  return,  and  Bontempelli's  child,  in  what 
is  now  called  a  "time-out,"  must  do  his  time  as  a  punishment.  The  themes 
of  waiting  and  enclosure  are  emphasized  in  the  boy's  last  line  "aspettavo  che 
qualcuno  venisse  ad  aprirmi."  Clearly,  then,  the  ability  to  escape  these  spa- 
tial and  temporal  enclosures  by  crossing  through  a  mirror  or  a  painting 
into  vast,  limitless  lands  represents  a  strong  fantasy  on  the  part  of  the 
(bourgeoisie)  child  reader  who  has  experienced  similar  frustrations.  In  both 
books,  the  children  explore  magical  lands  characterized  by  infinite,  open 
space  and  by  a  kind  of  atemporality.  In  Vivanti's  story,  the  Gnu  explains 
that  in  the  painting  it  is  always  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  while  the  images 
behind  Bontempelli's  mirror  retain  forever  their  appearance  exactly  as  they 
were  the  first  time  they  looked  at  their  reflection:  characters  who  looked  in 
the  mirror  a  hundred  years  ago  interact  with  characters  who  have  newly 
arrived. 

More  than  offering  an  imaginary  way  out  of  particular  frustrations  and 
momentary  losses  of  liberty  typical  of  a  bourgeoisie  childhood,  these  fan- 
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tasy  voyages  represent  a  kind  of  vicarious  escape  from  the  frustrations  of 
childhood  itself.  The  particular  episodes  of  punishments  and  cancelled 
trips  become  figures  for  the  constraints,  dependency,  and  powerlessness  of 
childhood  in  general.  Indeed,  in  Bontempelli's  tale,  the  limits  of  the  boy's 
small  physical  stature  are  mentioned  several  times,  such  as  his  difficulty  in 
seeing  his  own  reflection  in  the  high  mirror.  Waiting  for  mother  to  return 
from  the  concert  or  to  release  us  from  a  punishment,  then,  becomes  a 
synecdoche  of  waiting  to  grow  up  and  possess  the  liberty  and  power  of  the 
adults  we  are  subject  to. 

While  the  topos  of  the  fantastic  voyage  may  appeal  to  the  child  reader's 
frustrations  and  allow  her  to  indulge  in  escape  fantasies,  stories  that  adhere 
to  this  model  often  convey  a  conservative  rather  than  subversive  message. 
The  wandering  child-protagonists  often  find  that  the  Utopian  world  holds 
more  threats  than  pleasures  and  ultimately  long  to  return  to  the  security 
and  familiarity  of  home  and  parents.  Both  Vivanti's  and  Bontempelli's  sto- 
ries enact  this  shift  from  a  fantasy  of  freedom  to  a  desire  for  security. 
Driven  by  the  fear  (and  in  the  case  of  Bontempelli's  protagonist,  the  bore- 
dom) encountered  in  their  fantasy  worlds,  the  children  happily  return 
home.  The  last  scene  of  Sua  Altezza!  takes  place  in  the  intimacy  of  the  chil- 
dren's bedroom,  now  portrayed  not  as  a  restricted,  stifling  space  but  as 
comforting  and  secure.  It  would  be  reductive,  however,  to  dismiss  the  tex- 
tual "enchanted  voyages"  as  merely  an  adult  strategy  of  allowing  children 
to  indulge  momentarily  in  an  escape  fantasy  only  to  show  them  that  they 
are  better  off  right  where  they  are.  The  array  of  characters  and  landscapes 
encountered  by  Tina  and  Bobby,  often  quite  overtly  allegorical,  each  carry 
a  lesson  for  protagonists  and  readers.  Thus  while  the  children  do  return 
home  at  the  end,  they  return  having  "grown."7  In  a  letter  to  Bemporad 
remarking  on  an  early  proof  of  the  text,  Vivanti  emphatically  insists  that 
the  subtitle  must  be  "favola"  and  not  "fiaba."  The  distinction  lies  in  the 
pedagogical  thrust  of  a  favola  which  "contiene  un  ammaestramento 
morale,"  where  the  fiaba,  a  "racconto  fantastico,  per  lo  più  di  origine  popo- 
lare," does  not  necessarily  convey  such  lessons.8  V/hile  the  story  conveys  its 


'Pino  Boero  and  Carmine  de  Luca  note  "dentro  il  quadro  il  tema  del  viaggio,  sem- 
pre presente  nella  letteratura  per  l'infanzia,  assume  tutti  i  connotati  della  scop- 
erta, dell'esperienza,  del  processo  di  crescita.  Tina  e  Bobby  torneranno  alla  loro 
dimensione  domestica  più  ricchi  e  più  grandi,  sempre  propensi  però  a  credere 
alla  logica  delle  fiabe"  (191-192).  The  authors  briefly  discusses  //  viaggio  incan- 
tato and  La  scacchiera  in  a  section  entitled  "zona  franca." 

"Letter  of  2  May  1923.  "Sono  desolata  -  il  titolo  'Fiaba  non  va!  Perche  non  mi 
avete  mandato  le  bozze  mille  volte  richieste?  ...Attendo  immancabilmente  la 
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lessons  for  its  juvenile  audience  in  thinly  veiled  allegories,  we  can  detect 
more  subtle  messages  aimed  at  the  adults  who  may  be  reading  the  story  to 
their  children. 

The  otherworldly,  guided  voyage  eliciting  moral  growth  has,  of  course, 
its  Italian  prototype  not  in  Pinocchio  or  Cuore,  but  in  the  Divine  Comedy? 
Indeed,  Vivanti's  letters  make  it  clear  that  she  hoped  her  children's  novel 
would  be  taken  seriously  by  literary  critics  and  her  own  (adult)  readers,  and 
not  dismissed  with  the  superficial  attention  afforded  most  illustrated  chil- 
dren's books.  It  was  with  an  eye  to  the  book's  "seriousness"  that  Vivanti 
decided  the  first  edition  should  be  released  without  illustrations  (she  asked 
that  even  the  cover  be  left  unillustrated,  though  that  desire  was  not  ful- 
filled) and  should  not  be  included  in  Bemporad's  "ragazzi"  line.10  As  I  will 
discuss  in  greater  depth,  the  abridged  version  that  appeared  in  1933  as  // 
viaggio  incantato  deleted  precisely  the  story's  most  "serious"  aspects— the 
most  psychologically  complex,  dark,  "dantean"  moments-revealing  that 
the  public  did  not  consider  this  kind  of  seriousness  appropriate  for  a  juve- 
nile audience. 

While  we  see  the  clear  influence  of  children's  classics  such  as  Lewis 
Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  and,  particu- 
larly in  the  opening  chapters,  Vamba's  //  Giornalino  di  Gian  Burrasca,  adult 


bozza  della  copertina  e  del  frontispizio,  con  'favola  candida'  al  posto  di  'fiaba 
candida'."  Definitions  from  Garzantis  Grandi  Dizionari  Italiani,  1998. 

^One  of  the  earliest  letters  in  the  Vivanti  dossier  is  a  hand-written  note  from  Turin 
dated  29  January  1923  and  addressed  to  "gentile  e  cara  amica"  (almost  certainly 
Silvia  Bemporad,  Enrico's  wife).  In  it,  Vivanti  suggests  the  title  ''Novilunio: 
Favola  candida"  and  asks  "Le  piace?  Mi  par  meglio  della  citazione  Dantesca." 
Apparently,  then,  an  earlier  title  under  consideration  had  been  a  quotation  from 
Dante. 

^Letter  from  Vivanti  to  Bemporad,  10  March  1923.  "Non  sarebbe  bene  che  una 
prima  edizione  del  libro  —  quella  che  va  in  mano  ai  critici  —  uscisse  senza  illu- 
strazioni? Certo  l'opera  verrebbe  allora  letta  con  diversi  intendimenti  e  giudicata 
con  la  dovuta  serietà  e  non  con  quella  superficiale  incuranza  accordata  sempre  ai 
libri  illustrati  per  fanciulli."  The  letter  is  typed,  with  "illustrati"  inserted  by  hand. 
Letter  from  Vivanti  to  Bemporad,  12  March  1923:  "Se  il  libro  si  pubblica  dap- 
prima senza  illustrazioni  non  faccia  neppure  la  copertina  illustrata,  bensì  una  edi- 
zione perfettamente  seria  e  semplice;  un  po'  diversa,  sì,  dai  Suoi  altri  romanzi,  ma 
tenuta  tuttavia  nella  stessa  linea  di  perfetta  sobrietà.  Con  questa  edizione  ci  assi- 
cureremo anzitutto,  almeno  in  gran  parte,  i  miei  lettori  soliti.  La  prego  poi  arden- 
temente di  non  pensare  a  mettere  il  libro  nella  collezione!"  (I  understand  the  last 
sentence  to  be  referring  to  the  "Biblioteca  per  i  ragazzi"  collection.) 
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works  such  as  Dante's  Comedy  and  Pascoli's  II  fanciullino  also  provide 
important  models.  In  each  case  Vivanti's  debts  range  from  general  concep- 
tion to  particular  details,  but  the  common  thread  in  the  nexus  of  literary 
precedents  is  the  theme  of  meraviglia.  The  word  "meraviglia"  with  its  vari- 
ous forms  appears  on  almost  every  page  of  the  story  and  designates  the 
capacity  of  vision  particular  to  children.11  This  marvel  and  wonder  often 
result  from  an  appreciation  of  the  exceptional  and  surprising  physical 
beauty  of  the  natural  world.  However,  Vivanti  most  effectively  dramatizes 
this  capacity  through  an  emphasis  on  the  child's  use  of  language  itself.  The 
scores  of  linguistic  plays,  which  not  only  adorn  the  text  with  comic  and 
touching  effects  but  drive  the  plot  forward,  speak  directly  to  the  adult  read- 
ers. The  jarring  effect  of  encountering  literal  renditions  of  clichés  and  dead 
metaphors  reveals  the  forgotten  luminosity  of  language.  Thus  while  the 
child  returns  from  the  literary  voyage  having  grown,  the  adult  reader  is 
rejuvenated. 

In  the  opening  chapters,  set  in  the  children's  bourgeois  home,  the 
knowing  adults  alternately  scold  and  tease  Tina  and  Bobby  for  taking 
expressions  too  literally.  The  children  clearly  have  yet  to  grasp  the  concept 
of  "parlare  figurato."  When,  for  example,  Zia  Celeste  points  out  that 
Bobby  is  not  too  bright  by  remarking  that  he  is  "no  eagle",  the  children  are 
befuddled  as  to  why  they  should  expect  a  boy  to  be  a  bird.  Similarly,  Tina 
immediately  assumes  that  the  "Anima  dell'artista,"  as  a  thing  rare  and 
winged,  must  be  not  some  abstract  concept  but  a  kind  of  butterfly.  Their 
apparent  inability  to  understand  metaphor  and  figurative  language  in  gen- 
eral not  only  provides  these  chapters  with  their  humorous  effect,  but  also 
seems  to  imply  that  children,  in  their  literal-minded  immaturity,  are  barred 
from  understanding  art  and  poetry.  Following  Pascoli,  however,  Vivanti 
turns  this  notion  on  its  head.12 

Beginning  with  Bobby's  naively  astute  observation  that  "quando  i 
bambini  dicono  una  cosa  non  vera  è  una  bugia  e  sono  puniti;  ma  quando 
le  cose  non  vere  le  dicono  i  grandi,  allora  è  un  'parlare  figurato',  e  va  benis- 
simo" (7),  Vivanti's  narrative  uses  the  child  characters  as  foils  of  the  adult 


I* Vivanti  draws  not  only  from  Pascoli,  but  from  Romanticism  in  general.  In  dis- 
cussing Blake's  poetry,  for  example,  Alan  Richardson  notes,  "children  are  natur- 
al visionaries,  and  the  child's  naïve  perception  of  an  innocent  world  provides  the 
foundation  for  imaginative  life"  (126). 

^Pascoli,  Il  fanciullino:  "I  fatti  che  [il  fanciullino]  raccontava,  gli  parevano  già 
assai  mirabili  così  come  erano"  (p.  29).  For  an  interesting  comparative  analysis 
of  the  poetry  of  Vivanti  and  Pascoli,  see  Emmanuela  Tandello,  "Tradition  and 
Innovation  ." 
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bourgeois  world.  Their  frankness  and  simplicity  reveal  the  various  kinds  of 
adult  hypocrisy  masquerading  as  polite  manners  and  sophisticated  conver- 
sation. These  chapters  strongly  recall  Vamba's  comic  Giornalino  di  Gian 
Burrasca.  For  example,  Vamba's  impish  Giannino  Stoppini  innocently 
humiliates  his  older  sister  Ada  and  ruins  her  marriage  possibilities  with  the 
wealthy  Capitani  by  copying  passages  of  Ada's  diary  into  his  own,  and  then 
handing  over  his  journal  to  Capitani  to  read  aloud: 

Ecco  qui,  sono  andato  su  in  camera  di  Ada,  ho  aperto  la  cassette 
della  sua  scrivania  le  ho  preso  il  suo  giornale  di  memorie  e  ora  posso  copi- 
are in  pace. 

"Oh,  se  quel  vecchiaccio  del  Capitani  non  tornasse  più!  Ed  invece, 
è  venuto  anche  stasera.  E  impossibile!  Non  mi  piace!  ...La  mamma  ha 
detto  che  è  molto  ricco;  e  se  mi  chiedesse  in  moglie,  dovrei  sposarlo.  Non 
è  una  crudeltà,  questa?  Povero  cuore  mio!"... 

Dunque  io  ero  in  salotto  col  mio  giornalino  in  mano  quando  ad  un 
tratto  [Capitani]  mi  dice  con  quella  sua  vociacela  di  gatto  scorticato: 
Cosa  legge  di  bello  il  nostro  Giannino?  Io  naturalmente  gli  ho  dato 
subito  il  mio  libro  di  memorie  ed  egli  stesso  si  è  messo  a  leggerlo  forte 
davanti  a  tutti  (3). 

Creating  a  similar  scenata  of  social  mortification  for  his  unmarried 
Aunt  Celeste,  Bobby  re-evokes  his  uncle's  quip  about  husband-fishing  in 
the  company  of  an  eligible  bachelor.  During  a  discussion  of  the  family's 
summer  plans,  the  possibility  of  going  to  Alassio  is  proposed: 

Ad  Alassio?  -  saltò  su  Bobby  colla  vocetta  stridula.  -  E  lì,  vero?  Che 
si  tengono  nell'acqua  i  mariti? 

—  I  mariti?  Nell'acqua?  Ma  che  cosa  ti  viene  in  mente?  -  esclamò 
la  mamma.  -  Anche  tu,  Bobby,  hai  sempre  qualche  nuova  stoltezza  da 
dire 

—  Ma  zia!  Non  te  l'ha  ditto  ieri  lo  zio  Camillo?  "Tu  che  ci  tieni 
tanto  a  trovar  marito,  vai  a  Alassio  che  forse  lo  pescherai?". 

Un  glaciale  silenzio  accolse  questa  uscita;  lo  zio  Camillo  parve  stroz- 
zarsi e  si  coprì  la  bocca  col  tovagliolo. 

Ma  con  feroce  logica  Bobby  continuò: 

—  Allora,  per  poterlo  pescare,  il  marito,  bisogna  pure  che  sia  dentro 
all'acqua!  Vero? 

La  zia  Celeste  si  era  fatta  di  nuovo  tutta  rossa  e  poi  tutta  bianca  in 
faccia  (12-13). 

Beyond  its  role  as  critical  instruments  of  bourgeoisie  manners,  the 
children's  literal  understanding  of  language  is  revealed  not  as  a  deficiency 
but  as  a  deeper,  more  profound,  more  marvellous  vision.  Tina's  seemingly 
naive  evocation  of  the  butterfly,  in  fact,  takes  the  word  "anima"  back  to  its 
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roots,  recalling  the  original  double  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  "psyche" 
which  denoted  both  "soul"  and  "moth."  In  the  realm  of  the  painting,  all 
speech  is  literalised.  The  children's  very  entry  into  the  painting  literalises 
their  mother's  earlier  assertion  that  "l'opera  d'arte  non  va  osservata  così... 
superficialmente,  dal  di  fuori.  Bisogna  proprio  meditarla,  direi  quasi  'pen- 
etrarla, per  poterne  comprendere  l'intimo  significato"  (13-14).  The  chil- 
dren see  that  adolescence  is  actually  a  bridge  to  adulthood,  boring  stories 
literally  dry  you  out  (in  a  direct  nod  to  Alice  in  Wonderland)  and  Bobby 
really  does  become  an  eagle.  As  in  Dante's  many  encounters  with  sinners 
through  his  otherworldly  voyage,  each  encounter  for  Tina  and  Bobby 
teaches  them  a  particular  lesson:  have  faith  in  yourself,  do  not  lie,  do  not 
be  too  demanding,  be  generous,  and  so  forth.  But  the  over-all  effect  of  this 
strategy  of  materialization  is  to  de-familiarize  language,  and  reawaken  dead 
metaphors.  The  wonderland  of  the  child  and  of  childhood  enacts  the 
Romantic  notion  of  poetry  by  stripping  the  veil  of  familiarly  from  the 
world  to  foster  a  re-appreciation  of  its  wonders.  In  particular,  readers  of  all 
ages  are  invited  to  recall  the  marvel  and  wonders  of  relationships.  Simple 
acts  of  compassion  and  generosity  are  repeatedly  vindicated  and  the  mun- 
dane ritual  of  moving  from  the  formal  to  the  familiar  mode  of  address  is 
re-visited  and  literalised  in  a  celebration  of  emotional  intimacy: 

È  uggioso  questo  modo  do  parlare,  -  osservò  l'animale  precedendoli 
con  passo  lento  su  pel  sentiero.  -  Se  credete,  andremo  alle  Quattro 
Fontane  per  poter  poi  conversare  meno  cerimoniosamente. 

—  Che  fontane  sono?  —  domandò  Bobby. 

—  Ce  n'è  una  di  sciroppo,  -  spiegò  la  Gnu,  -  una  di  caffè-latte,  una 
di  cacao,  e  una  di  tè.  Noi  ci  daremo  a  vicenda  del  tè;  e  questo  faciliterà 
la  nostra  conversazione. 

—  Del  "tè"  -  fece  Bobby:  -  Lei  vuol  dire  forse  del  "tu?". 

—  Del  te  o  del  tu,  non  fa  lo  stesso?  —  ribattè  l'animale  un  po'  sec- 
cato. —  I  bambini  pedanti  sono  detestabili  (47). 

—  Ti  piace?  -  domandarono  i  fanciulli  lieti  di  questo  più  intimo 
modo  di  parlare. 

—  Sì,  mi  piace.... 

Ed  ora  i  bimbi  (tale  è  la  magica  virtù  dell'amiciza!)  guardando  la  bes- 
tia non  la  trovavano  più  così  brutta;  anzi,  osservandola  meglio,  la  trova- 
vano di  forme  piuttosto  aggraziate  (52). 

The  familiar  is  here  truly  de-familiarized  so  that  we  may  re-encounter 
it  as  does  a  child  or  a  non-Italian  speaker,  truly  feeling  the  difference 
between  Lei  and  tu.  Vivanti  suggests  that  the  transition  of  mode  of  address 
does  not  merely  modify  verb  forms,  but  allows  the  interlocutors  to  see  each 
other  differently,  and  more  intimately. 
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The  perspective  of  the  non-native  speaker  of  Italian  joins  that  of  the 
child  as  a  privileged  lens  through  which  to  appreciate  familiar,  native  qual- 
ities. The  tale,  in  fact,  includes  markedly  cosmopolitan  characteristics,  not 
surprisingly  given  Vivanti's  own  multinational  heritage  and  life  experi- 
ences.13 The  author  dedicated  the  book,  we  remember,  not  to  an  Italian 
but  to  the  Danish  Prince  Valdemar,  in  whose  veins  "scorre  azzurrissimo  il 
sangue  di  nordici  re"  (v).  Vivanti  chose  conspicuously  Anglo  names,  "Tina" 
and  "Bobby,"  for  her  protagonists  and  used  a  short,  tight,  English  style  sen- 
tence structure  throughout  the  tale.  The  presence  of  Mamosel,  whose  Swiss 
origins  are  repeatedly  emphasized,  lends  an  international  flavour  to  the 
children's  upbringing.  Vivanti  compliments  these  northern  elements  with 
the  endearing  character  of  the  Gnu.  The  magical  painting,  we  learn,  rep- 
resents a  Tuscan  spring  at  twilight,  entitled  Primavera  nei  Colli  Toscani.  The 
artist  had  at  first  intended  to  paint  an  African  landscape,  to  be  called 
Inverno  nella  Giungla  Equatoriale,  but  changed  his  mind  and  therefore 
attempted  to  erase  the  equatorial  Gnu,  now  conspicuously  out  of  place  in 
Tuscany.  When  asked  why  she  does  not  go  home,  the  Gnu  replies  that,  like 
so  many  other  foreigners,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  Italy  and  does  not 
want  to  leave  (42).  Through  the  foreign  eyes  of  the  Gnu,  then,  we  are  invit- 
ed to  see  again  the  enticing  beauty  of  the  peninsula. 

Eugenio  Cherubini's  Pinocchio  in  Affrica  provides  an  interesting  point 
of  contrast  to  Vivanti's  African  Gnu  in  love  with  the  Tuscan  landscape.14  In 
this  tale,  one  of  several  "sequels"  to  Collodi's  classic,  the  well-intentioned 
but  ever-mischievous  puppet  is  distracted  from  his  studies  by  a  touring  cir- 
cus. Peeking  into  a  tent,  he  asks  if  anyone  is  there,  to  which  he  hears  the 
response:  "Qui  non  ci  sono  né  uomini  né  donne:  qui  ci  sono  affricani 
d'Affrica  che  funzionano  da  bestie  feroci  a  due  lire  e  cinquanta  al  giorno" 
(23).  Pinocchio  travels  to  the  fascinating  continent  where  he  is  elected 
emperor,  but  ultimately  decides  to  return  home.15  We  witness  here  again 


l^See  especially  Graziella  Parati's  study  "Maculate  Conceptions:  Annie  Vivanti's 
Textual  Reproductions"  for  a  discussion  of  Vivanti's  strategies  of  "hybridization" 
and  her  incorporation  of  political  tensions,  especially  concerning  colonization, 
into  her  popular  (adult)  fiction. 

^Issued  in  its  fifth  edition  in  1922  (the  year  before  Sua  Altezza!  appeared), 
Cherubini's  book  was  included  in  Bemporad's  Biblioteca  per  i  ragazzi,  with  illus- 
trations by  G.G.  Bruno.  (The  second  edition  of  Vivanti's  book  contains  an 
advertisement  for  this  and  six  other  Pinocchio  sequels  on  the  back  page.) 

-'Cherubini  repeats  Collodi's  endearing  style  of  lengthy  and  detailed  chapter 
titles:  "Capitolo  XXX  Gli  uomini  selvaggi  vedendo  scaturire  P.  dalla  bocca  del 
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the  toposofa.  fantastic  voyage  framed  by  quotidian  home  life,  but  this  time 
Italy's  contemporary  aspirations  for  African  colonization  seem  to  inform 
the  details  of  the  protagonist's  exploits.  In  many  respects  this  tale  exempli- 
fies what  Margery  Hourihan  calls  a  "hero  story,"  constructing  sets  of  dual- 
ities that  are  hierarchically  valorized.  Mobilizing  the  theories  of  Roland 
Barthes  on  myth,  Edward  Said  on  Orientalism,  and  Ferdinand  de  Saussure 
on  signification  and  difference,  Hourihan  argues  "The  meanings  of  hero 
stories  depend  upon  these  related  pairs  of  signifiers  which  express  the  dual- 
istic  structure  inherent  in  Western  thought,  a  pattern  of  values  which  nat- 
uralizes the  dominance  of  the  European  patriarchal  elite  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  other  cultural  groups,  other  social  classes,  women  and  nature" 
(16).  Though  a  kind  of  quest  narrative  (as  are  many  of  the  paradigm  sto- 
ries Hourihan  analyses),  Vivanti's  text  does  not  seem  to  construct  this  kind 
of  cultural  duality  (although,  as  I  will  discuss,  a  gender  duality  does  ulti- 
mately emerge).  Rather,  the  reader  is  offered  a  culturally  heterogeneous 
world  in  which  characters  strive  to  find  fulfilment  and  belonging  within, 
and  beyond,  the  strictures  of  their  identities.16  Bobby  and  Tina  struggle 
with  the  limitations  of  childhood,  and  the  Gnu  insists  on  remaining  in  her 
beloved  landscape  in  spite  of  her  "foreignness."  The  Babao,  simultaneous- 
ly comic  and  poignant,  epitomizes  the  struggle  to  negotiate  happiness 
within  a  prescribed  identity.  He  desperately  yearns  to  be  loved  rather  than 
feared,  even  though  he  knows  that  the  moment  he  ceases  to  elicit  terror,  he 
will  cease  to  exist.17 

Though  set  in  a  literal  "landscape,"  the  story  does  not  refer 
"Italianness"  only  to  the  peninsula's  natural  beauty.  Bobby's  education,  as 
directed  by  the  painter,  starts  with  Cicero  and  ends  with  Dante,  and  in 
between  includes  the  major  figures  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Readers 
are  reminded,  then,  of  Italy's  privileged  role  in  the  literary  and  philosoph- 
ical heritage  of  western  culture.  These  pages,  which  clearly  stress  to  the 

coccodrillo  lo  credono  una  divinità  e  prima  gli  tirano  colle  frecce  avvelenate,  poi 
lo  eleggono  imperatore." 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  text  free  from  reinscriptions  of  power  dynamics. 
Mamosel,  foreign  and  female,  is  the  bourgeois  family's  servant.  Later  in  the  tale, 
when  offered  three  wishes,  Bobby  considers  asking  for  "un  servitore  Negro  vesti- 
to di  raso  rosso  con  un  turbante  in  testa"  (pp.  62-63).  Bobby's  desire  for  a  ser- 
vant, like  the  other  selfish  wishes  he  and  Tina  contemplate,  are  foiled  in  this  les- 
son about  true  happiness. 

1  'The  Babao  appears  to  each  child  in  the  aspect  he  or  she  fears  most.  Thus,  when 
he  removes  his  hood,  Tina  and  Bobby  each  see  him  differently.  Once  a  child  no 
longer  fears  the  Babao,  he  disappears. 
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young  readers  the  importance  of  education  and  study,  do  not,  however, 
dwell  on  the  particular  content  of  the  books  that  make  up  Bobby's  cur- 
riculum. Rather,  the  text  emphasizes  the  emotional  attributes  of  the 
process  of  studying:  stamina,  commitment,  focus,  and  dedication.  With 
the  completion  of  each  book,  Bobby  sprouts  another  feather  until  at  last 
he  is  able  to  soar  away.  This  particular  focus  on  education  for  the  sake  of 
growth  contrasts  with  much  of  the  literature  being  produced  for  Italian 
children  in  the  period.  Vamba's  O  Patria  Mia,  for  example,  intended  for 
the  education  of  Italian  children  living  abroad,  offers  its  readers  a  portrait 
gallery  of  great  Italians  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  A  sculptor  from 
Lucca,  having  emigrated  to  Argentina,  makes  busts  of  illustrious  Italians. 
He  teaches  his  three  children  the  history  of  their  heritage  by  explaining 
chronologically  each  sculpted  figure.  The  three-volume  work  first  pub- 
lished in  1911  was  updated  and  reissued  several  times  after  Vamba's  death 
in  1920  to  include  the  history  of  fascism  in  its  pantheon  of  Italian  heroes.18 
The  explicit  goal  of  the  text  is  to  inculcate  both  knowledge  of,  and  pride 
in  Italy's  glorious  past  and  present. 

The  titles  advertised  on  the  back  cover  of  the  1 923  edition  of  O  Patria 
Mia  reveal  the  importance  afforded  history,  heroism,  and  national  pride  in 
the  production  of  children  books  in  the  period:  Ragazzi  fascisti,  II  libro 
degli  eroi,  Italia  eroica,  Storia  dei  Mille,  Storia  di  Dante,  and  Umili  eroi  della 
patria  e  dell'umanità.  In  a  letter  dated  18  April  1923,  the  Fascist  editorial 
house  Imperia  requested  books  from  Bemporad  to  disseminate  Italian  cul- 
ture.19 In  response,  Bemporad  sent  a  list  of  titles  that  included  such  chil- 
dren's books  Guerre  senza  sangue,  Un  fanciullo  alla  guerra,  and  Camicia 
Rossa  Cantica  Nera.  Vivanti's  story,  by  contrast,  values  the  imaginative, 
timeless  world  of  art  over  the  history  of  military  heroism.  To  be  sure,  not 
every  book  written  for  Italian  children  in  this  period  aimed  to  promote 
patriotism  by  glorifying  past  military  exploits.20  For  example,  editions  of 
the  fables  of  both  Capuana  and  Vamba  appeared  in  these  same  years,  keep- 
ing alive  the  rich  fairy-tale  tradition,  and  A.  Cuman  Pertile's  Per  i  bimbi 
d'Italia:  Poesie  (1921)  offers  young  readers  a  collection  of  brief,  illustrated 


18The  1933  edition,  updated  by  Ettore  Allodoli,  includes  thirty  illustrations.  The 
first  depicts  Dante  completing  the  Comedy.  He  sits  at  his  desk  with  pen  in  hand, 
a  second  figure  in  the  background.  The  last  image  depicts  Mussolini  and  the 
Pope,  sitting  a  desk,  pens  in  hand,  signing  the  Lateran  accord. 

^Florence,  Archivio  storico  Giunti,  Secretarial  correspondence,  fase.  164. 2.  Li. 

On  the  importance  of  establishing  a  national  foundation  myth,  and  the  young 
Italian  State's  various  efforts  promote  italianità,  see  Doumanis,  especially  pp.  86-1 06. 
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rhymes  on  mostly  domestic  topics.21  However,  the  proliferation  of  histor- 
ical narratives  shows  that  Vivanti's  book  stood  outside  a  concerted  effort  to 
construct  an  image  of  a  culturally  and  militarily  heroic  Italy  for  children  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  early  years  of  fascism. 

In  the  magical  painting's  timeless  realm,  we  find  a  jarring  reference  to 
the  text's  particular  historical  moment.  In  the  laboratory  where  Sua  Altezza 
burns  and  cuts  the  hearts  he  has  stolen,  "il  Dominatore"  offers  Tina  her 
choice  of  hearts.  Gazing  around  the  infernal  laboratory  full  of  menacing 
instruments  and  overflowing  with  hearts  waiting  to  be  "fixed,"  Tina 
remarks,  "Quanta  gente  c'è  al  mondo  senza  cuore!"  (150).  After  consider- 
ing several,  she  notices  the  heart  of  a  young  fascist  student  of  literature 
(156),  the  only  one  that  elicits  her  interest.  However,  whether  the  young 
man's  fascismo  or  his  studies  in  belles  lettres  tempts  Tina  is  left  unclear.  In 
spite  of  his  promise,  Sua  Altezza,  whose  cruelty  and  deceit  become  ever 
more  apparent,  will  notgive  it  to  her  because  he  has  already  promised  it  to 
a  distinguished  lady.  The  desirability  of  the  heart  of  a  fascist,  like  the 
African  bestia  in  love  with  Italy,  does  not  stage  an  overt  challenge  to  the 
regime;  however,  neither  do  such  details  promote  contemporary  imperial- 
ist or  nationalist  agendas.  More  importantly,  the  text  does  not  forge  any 
exclusive  construction  of  pure  Italian  identity.  Instead,  readers  are  given  the 
image  of  a  multinational  community  (Valdemar,  Bobby,  Tina,  Mamosel,  la 
Gnu)  sharing  in  the  beauty  of  Italy's  landscape  and  the  richness  of  its 
humanistic  contributions. 

The  editorial  changes  made  to  the  1933  edition  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  promulgating  the  history  of  Italy  as  a  heroic,  martial  narra- 
tive. The  later  Mondadori  edition  deleted  the  entire  dedication  to  the  lit- 
tle Nordic  Prince  and  in  its  place  added  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
This  new  preface  emphasizes  her  family's  ties  to  Garibaldi.  In  particular,  it 
narrates  the  visit  that  the  leader  of  the  Red  Shirts  purportedly  made  to  the 
Vivanti  home  and  the  kiss  he  bestowed  on  Annie's  brother  Italo  in  rever- 
ence of  the  boy's  name.22  Thus  the  revised  edition  infuses  into  Vivanti's  tale 
some  of  the  myth  of  heroic  Italy  so  prevalent  in  other  children's  books  of 
the  period. 

More  substantially,  the  later  version  removed  the  character  of  Sua 


Other  than  its  title,  the  book  does  not  make  direct  reference  to  Italy  or  Italian 
history.  The  front  cover  is  illustrated  with  colour  images  of  the  Commedia  del- 
l'arte figures.  The  short  compositions  celebrate  the  values  of  home,  family,  and 
school. 

^Vivanti's  father  Anselmo  was  an  exiled  "friend  of  Mazzini  and  supported  of 
Garibaldi"  (Merry,  p.  441). 
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Altezza  not  only  from  the  title,  but  from  the  book  completely.  The  entire 
section  devoted  to  the  Garden  of  Love  (chapters  XVIII  through  XXXVI  in 
the  original)  was  cut  from  Mondadori's  //  viaggio  incantato,  where  the  char- 
acter of  Sua  Altezza  disappears  completely  along  with  all  the  horrors 
encountered  by  Tina  in  his  realm.  Thus  the  abridged,  illustrated  version 
does  not  merely  shorten  the  story  but,  as  it  were,  cuts  out  the  very  heart  of 
the  book. 

While  Vivanti  depicts  children  as  possessing  a  particular  capacity  for 
marvel  and  insight,  she  does  not  exclude  darker  potentials  from  her  repre- 
sentation. In  fact,  her  book  takes  its  very  title  from  the  antagonist,  none 
other  than  Eros,  "the  terrible"  and  the  "Dominator."  At  first  appearing  as 
an  adorable  putto,  a  "little  angel,"  Eros  easily  seduces  Tina,  but  soon  after 
shows  his  true  nature  as  deceitful  and  uncaring.  While  wandering  through 
his  realm,  Tina  encounters  creatures  capable  of  terrible  cruelty  (particular- 
ly the  scene  of  the  pesce  azzurro,  170)  and  confronts  the  reality  of  Death 
and  the  inexorable  nature  of  Time  (179).  Ultimately,  lost  in  a  dark  forest, 
she  discovers  a  clearing,  only  to  realize  that  it  is  a  field  of  insects,  frogs,  flies, 
serpents,  and  rats.  Surrounded  by  threatening  creatures,  her  terror  and 
despair  reach  a  climax  and  she  faints.  The  culminating  chapters  of  the 
book,  then,  depict  the  allegory  of  the  Garden  of  Love,  replete  with  its 
deceptions  and  foibles.  Eros  appears  as  a  child  might  see  it  —  meraviglia 
becomes  paura,  and  adult  readers  are  invited  to  take  another  look,  through 
Tina's  eyes,  at  the  life  of  the  heart. 

The  inclusion  of  any  depiction  of  romantic  love  (we  find  nothing 
overtly  "sexual"  in  Vivanti's  allegory)  in  a  book  for  young  children  courted 
disapproval,  as  Vivanti  herself  was  well  aware.  In  a  letter  to  Bemporad,  she 
discusses  ideas  for  the  title,  and  explicitly  warns  against  alienating  parents 
(and  harming  sales): 

Il  titolo  "Sua  Altezza  lAmore"  è  bellissimo.  Ma  temo,  nonostante  l'aggiun- 
ta di  "Favola  Candida,"  che  quell'  "Amore"  possa  far  paura  ai  genitori  e  dan- 
neggiare la  vendita.  (Una  maestra  di  scuola  mi  disse  ieri  che  "qualunque  ne 
fosse  il  contenuto  non  si  darebbe  mai  ai  bambini  un  libro  con  quel  titolo".) 
Vogliamo  dunque  omettere  "l'Amore"?  lasciando  semplicemente  "SUA 
ALTEZZA!"  . . .  Mi  pare  che  vada  benissimo.  Ed  è  anche  intonato  alla  scena 
culminante  del  libro,  allorché  Amore,  ridendo  dei  fanciulli  terrorizzati, 
esclama:  "Avete  paura  di  Sua  Altezza?...  Ma  Sua  Altezza. ..sono  io!" 
(Dicendolo  già  prima,  toglierebbe  ogni  effetto  di  sorpresa.)23 


23Letterof  10  March  1923. 
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She  playfully  broaches  the  subject  again  in  a  newspaper  article  entitled 
"Come  si  scrive  un  libro,"  admitting  that  Love  had  sneaked  into  the  story 
in  spite  of  its  inappropriateness  for  youth.  Indeed,  she,  like  Tina,  is  seduced 
by  the  cherub: 

Amore!  Ma  come?  In  un  libro  per  fanciulli?  L'amore  non  ci  dovrebbe 
entrare.  Difatti  —  mettendomi,  (non  senza  trepidanza)  davanti  al  primo 
foglio  di  questa  Favola  Candida  mi  sono  detta:  Ecco!  In  questo  libro 
l'Amore  non  ci  deve  entrare. 

Senonchè,  per  gli  scrittori  —  e  fors'anche  per  le  scrittrici  —  l'Amore 
è  un  argomento  di  straordinaria  risorsa,  di  sempre  rinnovata  ispirazione. 
Come  dunque  escluderlo  da  una  nostra  opera?  Come?24 

Vivanti  goes  on  to  explain  that  she  kept  two  piles  of  papers  while  com- 
posing the  novel:  one  for  the  children's  story  itself,  and  a  separate  one  to 
write  down  all  her  ideas  about  Love  as  they  came  into  her  head.  Somehow, 
the  two  piles  got  shuffled  together  and  now  Love  has  taken  over  the  story. 
The  amusing  (and  surely  invented)  anecdote  attests  to  the  seductive  power 
love  has  for  writers,  but  also  seems  playfully  to  critique  the  notion  that  love 
can  be  censured  out  of  children's  experiences.  The  ridiculous  and  artificial 
strategy  of  keeping  two  separate  stacks  of  paper  in  order  to  keep  Eros  out 
of  the  story  implies  that  adults  who  attempt  to  sterilize  experience  and  pro- 
tect children  from  "Amore"  are  engaging  in  a  similarly  artificial  (and  fruit- 
less) endeavour. 

More  than  simply  appearing  in  the  book,  Eros  gives  it  its  very  title. 
Vivanti  even  describes  the  revelation  of  Amore's  identity  as  the  "culminat- 
ing scene"  of  the  book.  Clearly,  this  character  and  his  allegorical  meaning 
play  a  central  role  in  the  tale,  in  spite  of  the  reservations  about  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  theme  for  children.  Romantic  love  emerges  as  the  antithe- 
sis of  childhood  because  of  its  duplicity  and  dissimulations,  whereas  chil- 
dren, as  the  early  chapters  comically  indicate,  are  always  (if  sometimes 
painfully)  sincere  and  spontaneous  —  candidi.1**   Tina's  premature  initia- 


^Vivanti,  "Come  si  scrive  un  libro."  An  advertisement  on  the  back  of  the  news- 
paper clipping  indicates  the  publication  date  as  sometime  soon  after  29  June 
1923,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  newspaper's  title.  The  article  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  Sua  Altezza! 

2 ^ Echoing  the  "favola  candida"  of  the  title,  Vivanti  refers  to  her  child  readers  as 
"una  così  candida  assemblea"  in  "Come  si  scrive  un  libro."  Though  it  includes 
an  allegorical  representation  of  romantic  love,  the  text  does  not  imply  (as  Freud 
argues  in  his  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality  of  1905)  that  children  are 
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tion  into  the  world  of  Eros,  with  its  joys  (she  encounters  newly  engaged 
girls  who  are  literally  in  the  clouds),  fears,  and  disappointments  over- 
whelms her,  so  much  so  that  she  must  be  saved  by  her  younger  brother  and 
the  purity  of  his  fraternal  love.  The  book  promises,  however,  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  Tina's  eventual  return  to  the  dominion  of  Eros.  As  Bobby  flies  her  to 
safety,  Tina  shows  herself  more  than  willing  to  give  herself  again  to  the 
cherub's  charms:  "Oh  bimbo,  bimbo  splendido  e  fatale!...  Riprendimi!... 
riprendimi  se  vuoi!"  (220).  Once  she  is  safely  home,  her  final,  wistful 
memory  of  the  seductive  putto?,  realm  once,  "Oh  Bobby!...  Era  pur  bello 
quel  giardino!..."  (225),  assure  us  that  she  will  some  day  re-enter  Amore's 
garden.  These  chapters,  however  inopportune  contemporary  mores  may 
have  deemed  them  to  be,  aim  to  confront  adult  readers  with  a  de-familiar- 
ized representation  of  their  own  experiences,  and  to  inaugurate  child  read- 
ers into  the  darker  realities  of  relationships.  Vivanti,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
pay  for  this  transgression  of  expectations.  In  the  later  Mondadori  edition, 
instead  of  rescuing  Tina  from  the  clutches  of  Eros,  Bobby  must  save  her 
merely  from  the  ranks  of  giddy,  prattling  girls  floating  about  on  clouds. 

The  canon  of  Italian  letteratura  infantile  up  to  1923  included  primar- 
ily the  unification-era  texts  Pinocchio  (1883)  and  Cuore  (1886).  Indeed, 
copies  of  Sua  Altezza!  include  advertisements  for  Bemporad's  illustrated 
editions  of  Pinocchio.  Vivanti's  book,  while  inheriting  various  images, 
themes,  and  strategies  from  this  canon,  seems  to  signal  a  shift  in  emphasis. 
Pinocchio  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  learning  to  respect  boundaries,  of 
developing  self-control,  and  of  following  the  straight  path.  While  it  reveals 
deep  nostalgia  for  the  freedom  and  energy  of  "childhood,"  and  certainly 
launches  comic  critiques  of  the  adult  world,  the  emphasis  remains  on  nav- 
igating the  subject  through  childhood  into  a  responsible  and  productive 
adulthood.26  For  Sua  Altezza!.,  childhood  holds  marvellous  visions  and  chil- 
dren, as  the  Gnu  asserts,  are  "divine"  (55).  Adults,  instead,  run  the  risk  of 
wandering  through  life  without  heart  and  without  memory,  as  the  prema- 

already  sexual — the  story  makes  clear  that  Tina's  exposure  to  Amore  comes  pre- 
maturely. 

My  summary  of  this  classic  novel  underscores  the  text's  overt  themes  and  ped- 
agogical aims.  Of  course,  the  story's  complexity  and  richness,  including  its  ten- 
dency to  call  its  own  overt  claims  into  question,  should  not  be  overlooked.  See, 
for  example,  Nicolas  J.  Perella's  excellent  piece,  "An  Essay  on  Pinocchio,"  which 
introduces  his  bi-lingual  edition  of  the  text.  Perella  elaborates  the  ambivalence 
in  the  story  and  its  readers,  particularly  the  "ambivalence  that  derives  from  the 
regressive  pull  of  the  child  in  us  even  as  we  enforce  the  role  of  responsible  adults 
upon  ourselves"  (p.  48). 
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turely  aged  Tina  is  condemned  to  do.  In  particular,  we  can  contrast  the  cul- 
minating moments  of  Pinocchio's  and  Bobby's  education/metamorphoses. 
The  beloved  puppet,  harnessed  to  a  windlass  and  walking  in  circles  to  earn 
his  glass  of  milk,  trains  his  body  to  become  part  of  a  machine,  his  steps  lit- 
erally circumscribed  by  the  circular  movement  of  productivity.  Bobby, 
instead,  reaches  his  potential  by  smashing  open  the  walls  of  the  attic  library 
with  his  newly  acquired  wings  and  flying  away.  Pinocchio  becomes  a  real 
boy  by  restricting  and  curtailing  his  sphere  of  motion.  Bobby  realizes  his 
"anima  dell'artista"  by  literally  expanding  his  horizons. 

The  ideal  of  obedience,  certainly  promoted  in  both  Pinocchio  (with 
much  ambivalence)  and  Cuore,  finds  direct  and  forceful  expression  in  the 
popular  300-page  children's  novel  by  Laura  Orvieto,  La  forza  di  Roma: 
Storie  della  storia  del  mondo  (1933).  In  the  prefatory  "Chapter  Zero"  of  this 
fictionalized  history  of  Rome  from  78  to  68  B.C.E.,  Orvieto  writes: 

Ma  la  forza  di  Roma  che  cos'è?  In  che  cosa  consiste,  voglio  dire? 
Eh,  per  saperlo,  leggi  il  libro!  Però  aspetta,  posso  dirtelo  subito.  In  che 
cosa  consiste?  Nella  disciplina,  nel  rispetto  alla  legge.  Anche  se  qualche 
volta  e  magari  spesso  i  cittadini  romani  sono  turbolenti,  la  disciplina  però 
la  conoscono  e  la  legge  la  rispettano:  sanno  ubbidire.  Lo  hanno  impara- 
to fin  da  ragazzi,  e  quando  marciano  sotto  l'aquila  romana  sono  formi- 
dabili. E  questa  la  loro  forza,  la  forza  di  Roma  (2). 

Here,  the  virtue  of  obedience  goes  beyond  the  family  and  the  schoolroom, 
finding  its  model  in  the  martial  image  of  Roman  soldiers.  Orvieto  thus 
transposes  the  values  promoted  by  Pinocchio  to  an  overtly  political  context 
and  drains  them  of  the  nuances  and  ambivalences  with  which  Collodi  had 
suffused  them.  By  contrast,  while  Vivanti  does  not  debunk  the  virtue  of 
obedience,  neither  does  she  emphasize  its  importance.  Sua  Altezza!  pro- 
vides no  authority  figures  analogous  to  the  generous  Gepetto,  the  stern 
Blue  Fairy,  or  to  Enrico's  wise  and  beloved  maestro.  Instead,  Tina  and 
Bobby's  father  is  absent  and  their  mother,  in  a  scene  that  humorously  ques- 
tions her  claim  to  respect,  cannot  even  remember  why  she  was  scolding 
them.27  The  artist,  the  only  character  who  purports  to  authority,  appears 
briefly,  and  plays  the  role  more  of  guide  than  teacher,  explaining  to  Bobby 
what  he  must  do  to  save  his  sister.  Bobby  and  Tina's  minor  transgressions 


"  —  Per  questa  volta  vi  perdono.  Ma  badate  di  non  farlo  mai  più.  —  Di  non  far 
mai  più  che  cosa?  —  domandò  Bobby.  La  mamma  aggrottò  severamente  le  ciglia. 
A  dir  vero,  avendo  molte  cose  da  fare  e  da  pensare,  non  si  ricordava  più  in  che 
cosa  precisamente  consistesse  l'ultima  iniquità  dei  due  colpevoli"  (pp.  19-20). 
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at  home  charm  the  reader  and  the  realm  of  the  painting  does  not  offer  any 
authority  figures  for  them  to  obey. 

Cuore,  as  is  well  known,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  learning  and 
appreciating  the  grandeur  of  Italy's  recent  history  and  seeks  to  instill  a  sense 
of  national  unity  in  its  young  audience.  The  appearance  of  the  "ragazzo  cal- 
abrese" in  the  Torino  elementary  school  provides  the  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  brotherhood  of  all  Italians,  while  discourses  on  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini  aim  to  forge  unity  from  the  diverse  regional  identities  that 
defined  pre- 1860  Italy.  Vivanti's  favola  instead  stands  almost  entirely  out- 
side of  history:  the  eternity  of  the  painting  contrasts  sharply  with  Cuorés 
diary  form,  a  structure  which  in  itself  emphasizes  the  motion  of  time  and 
announces  the  story's  historical  moment. 

Finally,  in  each  of  these  pillar  texts,  to  be  a  child  means  to  be  a  boy, 
whereas  Sua  Altezza  allows  the  brother  and  sister  to  share  centre  stage  as 
protagonists.  Tina  in  many  respects  plays  a  more  central  role  than  Bobby; 
indeed  through  most  of  the  story  she  appears  the  more  daring  and  author- 
itative of  the  two.  Tina,  for  example,  goes  through  the  painting  first  and 
only  she  has  the  courage  to  dare  to  walk  on  water,  while  Bobby  fears  he  will 
fall  in.  Ultimately,  however,  the  tale  reinscribes  traditional  gender  expecta- 
tions and  hierarchies.  Tina,  swooning  in  Amore's  garden,  falls  into  the  role 
of  the  helpless  damsel  in  distress  while  Bobby,  who  has  found  his  courage, 
flies  in  to  rescue  her.  While  Tina  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  hunt  for 
the  Anima  dell'artista,  Bobby  in  the  end  actually  possesses  it,  allowing  him 
to  become  the  hero.  Tina,  instead,  seems  destined  to  follow  her  frivolous 
Aunt  Celeste  as  a  protégé  of  Eros.  Early  in  the  story,  Tina  remarks  that  she 
likes  her  aunt  because  she  is  beautiful,  "[e]  quando  sarò  grande  mi  pettin- 
erò come  lei."  Her  remark  is  followed  by  a  particularly  dark  moment 
describing  Bobby's  budding  misogyny:  "Bobby  sentì  nascersi  in  cuore  un 
oscuro  senso  d'ostilità  contro  tutte  le  donne"  (22).  In  spite  of  the  hierar- 
chical duality  ultimately  suggested  by  the  text,  however,  Tina's  importance 
in  the  story  already  sets  it  apart  from  the  canonical  works  of  Collodi,  de 
Amicis  and  Vamba.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  depiction  both  of  childhood 
and  of  Italian  identity,  Vivanti's  book  departs  substantially  from  the  para- 
digm texts  of  Italian  letteratura  infantile,  both  fascist  and  pre-fascist. 

In  their  comprehensive  survey  La  letteratura  per  l'infanzia,  Pino  Boero 
and  Carmine  De  Luca  report  various  fascist  decrees  and  policies  concern- 
ing children.28  The  Bologna  Convention  in  1938,  for  example,  declared 
that  the  child  is  considered  naturally  fascist,  and  condemned  Alice  in 


See  especially  chapter  six,  "Il  ventennio  fascista  (1922-1943)." 
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Wonderland,  among  many  other  classic  children's  books,  as  a  dangerous 
foreign  text.29  In  1939  Vivanti's  name  was  included  in  a  list  of  over  900 
"non  gratis"  authors  whose  books  were  to  be  taken  out  of  circulation.30 
While  Vivanti's  Jewish  heritage  motivated  her  inclusion  in  the  index,  Sua 
Altezza's  attention  to  the  female  child,  its  encouragement  of  exploration 
and  meraviglia  rather  than  restraint  and  obedience,  its  willingness  to 
broach  the  theme  of  romantic  love,  and  its  depiction  of  a  culturally  het- 
erogeneous and  timeless  wonderland  rather  than  a  racially  exclusive,  mar- 
tial history  of  Italy  may  all  have  contributed  to  the  text's  status  as  "non 
gratis"  and  to  its  continued  relative  obscurity. 
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Girolamo  Savonarola.  A  Guide  to  Righteous  Living  and  Other  Works. 
Trans.  &  Intro,  by  Konrad  Eisenbichler 

On  23  May  1498  Girolamo  Savonarola  was  publicly  burned  at  the 
stake  on  the  main  piazza  of  Florence  on  trumped-up  charges  of  heresy 
and  sedition.  Thus  ended  the  friar's  meteoric  rise  to  power  and  his 
unprecedented  influence  over  Florentine  society.  Though  his  ashes  were 
unceremoniously  dumped  into  the  River  Arno  the  moment  the  cinders 
had  died  away,  the  fire  of  his  teachings  could  not  be  extinguished,  nor 
could  Florentines  forget  the  riveting  preacher  from  Ferrara  who,  in  four 
short  years,  had  turned  their  city  upside  down.  Neither  could  the 
reformers,  for  they  soon  turned  Savonarola  into  a  prophet  of  renewal  and 
into  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  against  corruption.  Whether  he  was  one  or 
the  other  or  neither,  is  still  very  much  under  debate. 

This  collection  of  texts  from  Savonarola's  extensive  body  ot  works 
246  pp.  seeks  to  provide  the  English  reader  with  a  variety'  of  access  points.  With 

ISBN  0-7727-2020-7        samples  from  his  letters  to  his  poems,  from  his  sermons  to  his  pastoral 
$21.50  CAD  /  works,  it  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  Savonarola's  works  currently 

$15  US  available  in  English. 

Giovanni  Della  Casa.   Galateo:  A  Renaissance  Treatise  on  Manners. 
Trans,  by  Konrad  Eisenbichler  and  Kenneth  Bartlett 

Courtesy  books  have  a  special  relationship  to  the  age  that  produces 
them.  By  attempting  to  codify  manners,  styles,  ideals  and  values  of  a 
society",  they  reveal  the  principles  and  presuppositions  that  shape  and 
animate  their  world.   Galateo  does  this  brilliandy.  It  reflects  the  personal 
experience,  wisdom,  disappointments,  and  ambitions  of  its  clerical  but 
worldly-wise  author  as  well  as  the  fundamental  values  of  his  age.  And, 
given  that  his  age  was  that  of  the  transformation  from  the  High 
Renaissance  in  Italy  to  the  world  of  the  Counter- Reformation,  and  that 
Della  Casa  was  an  important  actor  in  the  events  of  his  time,  the  lessons 
are  particularly  valuable  and  worth  considering. 

Archbishop  Giovanni  Della  Casa  (1503-1556)  was  an 
influential  Vatican  diplomat,  papal  nuncio  to  Venice,  and  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition  and  in  its  1549  Index 
of  Prohibited  Books.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  poet,  an  arbiter  of 
taste,  and  the  most  influential  writer  on  social  practice  of  his  time.  His 
book,  Galateo,  has  in  fact  provided  the  modern  Italian  term  for  good 

manners:  "not  to  know  the  galateo"  is  to  have  no  manners  at  all! 

Romeo  and  Juliet  Before  Shakespeare:  Four  Early  Stories  of  S  tar-Crossed  Lore 
Trans.  &  Intro,  by  Nicole  Prunster 

This  volume  presents  English  translations  of  novellas  by 
Salernitano,  Da  Porto,  Bandello,  and  Boaistuau  that  influenced 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  introduction  traces  the  evolution  of 
the  tale  of  the  two  Veronese  lovers. 

Tommaso  Guardati  (ca  1410-1475),  also  known  as  Masuccio 
Salernitano,  wrote  the  Novetlino,  a  collection  of  fifty-  short  stories,  under 
the  patronage  of  Roberto  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno;  it  was  published 
posthumously  in  1476.  Luigi  Da  Porto  (1485-1529),  a  soldier  in  the 
Venetian  army  and  friend  of  Pietro  Bembo,  is  the  author  of  letters, 
poems,  and  one  novella.  Matteo  Bandello(1485-1561),  born  in  Lombardy, 
abandoned  the  Dominicans  for  court  life,  where  he  wrote  encomiastic 
poetry,  Petrarchan  verse,  and  a  collection  of  214  novellas  from  which 
Shakespeare  derived  Twelfth  Night,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Pierre  Boaistuau  (ca  1517-1566),  born  in  Nantes,  published  the  first 
edition  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  Heptaméron  and  also  adapted  into 
French  six  Bandello  novellas,  titled  Histoires. 
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Lorenzo  Valla.  Profession  of  the  Religious  /The  Falsely-Believed  and  Forged  Donation  of 

Constantine.  Trans.  &  Ed.  Olga  Pugliese 

Lorenzo  Valla  (1407-1457)  was  a  leading  humanist  scholar  and 
controversial  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Born  in  Rome  he  spent  part 
of  his  early  life  in  other  cities  in  Italy  teaching  rhetoric.  After  serving  as 
secretarv  to  the  king  of  Naples,  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon,  from  1435  to  1448, 
he  eventually  returned  to  his  native  city  where  he  became  apostolic 
secretary  two  years  before  his  death.  Although  his  works,  all  written  in 
Latin,  treat  a  number  of  linguistic,  historical  or  philosophical  issues,  his 
most  polemical  treatises  are  those  dealing  with  religious  questions.  In  The 
Profession  of  the  Religious  and  The  Falsely-Believed  and  Forged  Donation  of 
Constantine,  both  dating  from  around  1440,  he  advocates  an  inner  kind  of 
spirituality  that  can  be  achieved  even  by  the  laity  and  he  criticizes  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  for  their  role  in  exploiting  the  legend  according 
to  which  the  emperor  had  allegedly  conferred  political  power  on  the 
Pope.  These  treatises,  and  especiallv  the  well-known  Donation,  aroused 
considerable  interest  among  the  Protestant  reformers;  they  are,  moreover, 
fascinating  texts  for  the  modern  reader  too.  Structured  as  a  dialogue  and 
an  oration,  respectively,  they  illustrate  the  various  discursive  strategies 

devised  by  the  author  as  effective  means  of  persuasion. 

Bernardino  Ochino.  Seven  Dialogues 

Trans,  by  Rita  Belladonna 

Bernardino  Ochino  (1487-1564),  the  son  of  a  Sienese  barber,  had  a  highly 
successful  career  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  made  meteoric 
progress  within  two  religious  orders,  especially  if  one  considers  that  he 
also  studied  medicine  for  a  time:  he  was  Definitor  General  of  the 
Fransican  Friars  Observant  and  General  of  the  Capuchins.  He  became 
so  famous  for  his  asceticism  and  preaching  that  Pope  Paul  III  personally 
took  charge  of  arranging  Ochino's  speaking  engagements.  Ochino's 
public  saw  him  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  St.  Francis.  Some  in 
religious  orders  agreed;  others  saw  in  him  the  embodiment  of  the 
Antichrist.  The  Dialogi  Sette  (1542),  are  among  Ochino's  few  extant  pre- 
exile  works  and  show  how  this  master  of  the  spoken  word  preached 
'Christ  in  a  Mask'  for  many  vears.    Bv  subde  use  of  the  dialogue  form, 
Ochino  was  able  to  deal  repeatedly  with  such  controversial  themes  as 
justification  bv  faith  and  the  church  of  the  elect.  By  1542,  Ochino  could 
no  longer  safelv  stay  in  his  beloved  homeland  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition. 
Contran*  to  his  hopes,  Ochino  spent  the  last  part  of  his  life  at  odds  with 
established  Protestant  theologians.   In  the  end  he  died  an  outcast  from 
mainstream  Protestantism  as  well  as  Roman  Catholicism. 
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Lilian  Zirpolo. 

Ave  Papa,  Ave  Papabile:  The  Sacchetti  Family,  Their  Art  Patronage,  and  Politial 

Aspirations 

In  1624  Pope  Urban  VIII  appointed  Marcello  Sacchetti  as  Depositary 
general  and  secret  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and  Marcello's 
brother,  Giulio,  bishop  of  Gravina,  Two  years  later,  Urban  gave 
Marcello  the  lucrative  lease  of  the  alum  mines  of  Tolfa  and  raised 
Giulio  to  the  cardinalate.  To  assert  their  new  position  of  socio- 
political and  economic  power,  the  Sacchetti  began  commissioning 
works  of  art.  Marcello  was  responsible  for  discovering  and  promoting 
some  of  the  leading  masters  of  the  baroque  era,  including  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  Simon  Vouet,  thuse  playing  a  key  role 
in  defining  the  artistic  trends  of  the  period.  His  brother,  Cardinal 
Giulio,  commissioned  works  from  well-established  masters  like 
Guercino  and  Guido  Reni,  and  purchased  a  considerable  number  of 
works  by  artists  of  previous  generations.  The  works  the  Sacchetti 
amassed  were  sold  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  Pope  Benedict  XTV, 
who  placed  them  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome,  where  they  now 
form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Museum's  collection. 

This  study  examines  the  art  patronage  of  the  Sacchetti  hamily  in 
the  seventeenth  and  earlv  eighteenth  centuries  in  Rome.  By  focusing 
on  the  Sacchetti's  relationship  with  the  artists  in  their  service,  it 
expands  our  knowledge  of  the  careers  of  these  individuals  and  points 
to  the  complexity  of  the  processes  of  agency  in  the  fulfillment  of 
commissions.  In  so  doing,,  it  underlines  how  the  Sacchetti  used  art  to 
proclaim  a  certain  public  image  and  to  announce  Cardinal  Giulio's 
candidacy  to  the  papal  throne. 
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Fantasies  of  Troy:  Classical  Tales  and  the  Social  Imaginary  in  Medieval  and  Early 
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For  medieval  and  early  modern  Europeans,  contemporary  culture  was 
often  refracted  through  the  legend  of  Troy,  arguably  the  most 
important  set  of  stories  outside  the  Bible  for  centuries  of  western 
European  history.  These  stories  were  transmitted  in  dozens  of 
competing  versions,  and  contemporary  local  events  were  habitually 
understood  in  the  context  of  a  pagan  legend  whose  origins  were 
remote  and  whose  mandate  was  ambiguous. 

The  fifteen  essays  in  this  volume  offer  compelling  new  treatments 
of  these  now-evaporated  fantasies  of  Troy,  which  were  central  to  the 
European  social  imaginary.  The  essays  consider  texts  and 
performances  of  Troy  across  a  wide  generic  range-from  learned  court 
poetry  to  burlesque,  from  treatises  on  linguistic  history  to  public 
spectacles. 

Fantasies  of  Troy  is  bound  together  by  curiosity  about  stories  told 
and  retold  bv  medieval  and  early  modern  writers.  Their  stories 
contributed  for  centuries  to  the  constitution  of  the  social  imaginaries 
of  several  countries,  each  country  understanding  itself  to  be  destined 
for  greatness  without  end,  each  relying  on  the  cultural  practices  of 
storytelling  to  help  make  it  so,  and  each  gradually  leaving  the  Trojan 
myths  behind. 
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The  essays  in  this  collection  study  conflict  and  continuity  across  the 
spectrum  of  political,  jurisdictional,  and  spiritual  traditions  from  late 
medieval  Umbria  and  Tuscany  to  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Castile.  Thev  point  to  a  shared  tradition  of  dispute 
and  resolution  in  both  ecclesiastical/spiritual  and  state/secular 
matters,  whether  of  private  conscience  or  public  policy.  Continuity  of 
ideals,  of  problems,  and  of  modes  of  resolution  suggests  that  sharp 
breaks  in  legal,  political,  or  religious  ideals  and  behaviour  were  not  as 
frequent  and  not  as  sharp  as  many  historians  have  argued.  These 
continuities  emerge  from  a  common  methodological  approach 
grounded  in  close,  careful  reading  of  key  texts  and  their  polyvalent 
terms.  Whether  those  were  the  terms  of  civil  or  canon  law,  spirituality, 
or  astrology,  each  author  has  had  to  grapple  with  their  multiple 
possibilities,  contexts,  custom,  and  practice  that  reveal  the  shifts  and 
continuities  in  their  possible  meanings.  As  Anthony  Grafton's 
Foreword  describes,  he  and  the  authors  share  a  debt  to  the  remarkable 
collaboration  between  Eric  Cochrane  (1928—1985)  and  Julius 
Kirshner,  two  leading  scholars  and  teachers  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  between  1970  and  1985.  Lauro  Martines — Cochrane  and 
Kirshner's  colleague  and  friend  in  Florentine  history — examines  the 
challenges  and  consequences  of  this  emphasis  on  "contexts"  in  his 
incisive  thoughts  on  historiographical  practices  in  his  Epilogue. 
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While  a  lot  of  excellent  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  four 
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